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ABSTRACT 

Testimony concerning the role of intercollegiate 
athletics in contemporary college life is recorded in this hearings 
report. Big-time athletics have become an increasingly important 
element within American colleges and universities , and at times they 
appear to overshadow academics in higher education . Student athletes 
are confronted with pressures, demands , expectations and temptations 
to a degree unheard of by their predecessors a generation ago a fact: 
which raises the question, have the short-term excitement anS 
revenues of athletics blinded some colleges and universities to their 
long-term responsibility of educating students? The purpose of the 
hearings was to enlighten members of Congress, and through them the 
general public, as to what happens in practice (how student athletes 
are governed, the role of the media in creating pressures, and how 
students are recruited) . Statements are presented from Subcommittee 
Chairman Pat Williams; Subcommittee members E. Thomas Coleman , George 
Miller, and Thomas J. Tauke; Representatives Ed Towns and Tom 
McKillen; Reverend Timothy Healey, President, Georgetown University 
(Washington, D.C); and a variety of other witnesses, including 
educators, sports administrators, a high school athletic director, 
and a sports writer. Prepared statements, letters, and supplemental 
materials are included. (SM) 
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THE ROLE OF ATHLETICS IN COLLEGE LIFE 



THURSDAY, MAY 18, 1989 

House or Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsbcondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m.* in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Pat Williams [Chair- 
man] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Williams, Owens, Perkins, 
Miller, Lowey, Coleman, Tauke, Gunderson, Poshard, Towns and 
McMillen. 

Chairman Williams, Good morning. I am pleased to convene this 
oversight hearing on the role of intercollegiate athletics in contem- 
porary college life. 

Sport fans, the general public and, of course, members of Con- 
gress have watched with concern as big-time athletics have become 
an increasingly important element within our colleges and univer- 
sities, at times appearing to overshadow academics in higher educa- 
tion. 

Student athletes are confronted with pressures, demands, expec- 
tations and temptations which were to a degree unheard of by 
their predecessors a generation ago. 

The question being asked is, has the short-term excitement and 
revenues of athletics blinded some colleges and universities to their 
long-term responsibility of educating students? 

We have all read about the scandals at individual institutions 
and heard the stories about the successes and the failures of stu- 
dent athletes, and I might add that we have all eiyoyed the excite- 
ment of college athletic events. 

Our purpose here is to enlighten the members of Congress, and 
through us the general public, as to what happens in practice. How 
are student athletics governed? What role does the media play in 
creating various pressures? How are students recruited? We will 
hear these and, I am sure, many other things discussed during this 
hearing. 

This morning wp will hear from a wide variety of witnesses in- 
cluding educators, sports administrators, representatives from the 
governing bodies, a high school athletic director, and a sports 
writer. 

It is important to note, and I want cc emphasize at this point, 
that this subcommittee does not have a legislative agenda prepared 
mi this issue. We are here just to listen to your comments ana con- 
cerns and suggestions and to develop a better understanding on our 
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part and more information for the public about what is happening 
in college sports today. 

In advance we want to thank each of you witnesses for being 
with us, and those of you who have shown your interest bv being 
here, and we also want to thank the General Accounting Office for 
preparing the charts that are below us. We appreciate their help. 

I recognize now the Ranking Member of this subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of making an opening statement this morning before near* 
ing from the witnesses, because many Americans today believe 
that our major colleges and universities put more emphasis on ath- 
letics than they do on education. This creates the impression that 
the tail is wagging the dog. 

One purpose of this hearing today is to sort through what has 
been written and said about this issue and to focus attention on the 
appropriate role athletics has in a college education. 

Like you, Mr. Chairman, I enjoy sports in high school and col- 
lege, and particularly today enjoy watching college basketball I 
think college sports give not only their obvious short-term satisfac- 
tions but also expose the student athlete to team-building skills so 
vital in today's world. 

The vast majority of college athletes' sports careers, however, 
end when they graduate. Their college degree should prepare them 
for forty more years of employment. 

Too many schools, particularly the larger institutions that have 
many of the so-called "full ride" scholarships to attract talented 
athletes, appear to have lost sight of the fact that they exist to pro- 
vide an education to both athlete and non-athlete. 

All too often winning becomes the mqjor institutional consider- 
ation. College presidents may be hired and fired over win /loss 
records. Teachers complain of pressure to modify grades or grant 
special considerations to academically unsuccessful athletes so they 
can retain eligibility. 

When we have this kind of pressure to win, the education system 
is degraded and the student athlete suffers. A recent Wall Street 
Journal article reported on a 1988 NCAA study of 4,100 students at 
forty-two schools. The sample was comprised of three groupings: 
varsity football and basketball players, athletes who are involved 
in so-called minor sports, and students who participate in demand* 
ing extracurricular activities such as band and student newspapers. 

According to the story in the Journal, the survey showed that 
football and basketball student athletes spent more time on their 
sports in the season than on class attendance and homework com- 
bined. In the other groups academic time predominated. It is not 
surprising that the student athlete found that sports made it more 
difficult to excel in academics. 

Other interesting findings were that football and basketball play- 
ers entered college with poorer grades and test scores than other 
members of other student groups, and although many schools have 
tutoring and other educational aids available to them the football 
and basketball players had the lowest college grade point average 
of the three groups. 
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I think this is a very important finding. Despite the very slim 
chance, and it is estimated to be one in five hundred, of playing on 
a professional team, one in five of the football and basketball sen- 
iors said they expected to become professional athletes, a figure 
which is widely out of sync with reality. 

Evidence is growing that student athletes either fail to graduate 
from college or are graduated with degrees that offer few opportu- 
nities. 

Some athletes make it, but many say that they make it in spite 
of the athletic system rather thai because of it. 

Most Americans believe that if a student athlete goes to college 
he should be able to acquire an education and usable skills. Col- 
leges and universities must fully assume their responsibilities as 
academic institutions and keep sports and their programs in per- 
spective. 

Student athletes at the same time must also take responsibility 
for mastering usable skills and insisting on an education that pre- 
pares them for successful careers after their athletic careers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to hearing from the 
witnesses today and especially would like to provide a welcome to 
two people who reside in the Kansas City community from which I 
come and represent: Dick Schultz, who is the Executive Director of 
the NCAA, and Jeff Parris, who is the Executive Director of the 
National Association of Intercollegiate Activities. I welcome both of 
them here today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you very 
much for holding these hearings and examining the state of inter- 
collegiate athletics today. 

I think that these are very timely and very important hearings. 
Collegiate athletics has always been viewed as clean and whole- 
some activities which complement the academic curricula of col- 
leges and universities. 

For many youth, athletic scholarships have been one way to 
achieve the American dream of success. Yet, if media counts accu- 
rately detail what is happening in collegiate athletics today, re- 
cruiting violations, drug abuse, illegal payments, low graduation 
rates and the inequities between men and women's sports pro- 
grams, one questions whether academics and athletics can and 
should coexist on campuses. 

I am particularly concerned that studies have found that twenty 
to thirty percent of high school graduate football and basketball 
players are functionally illiterate and that the collegiate gradua- 
tion rates for football and basketball players, many of whom are 
minority students, are very low. 

It appears that many youth who are recruited to play sports are 
somehow forfeiting their right to a college education while chasing 
the illusive dream of a career in professional sports. 

When our best and brightest young men and women leave col- 
lege unprepared to succeed in the real world, when they are not 
helped to achieve their potential and when they return to their 
communities worse for their educational experience, these youth 
suffer, our communities suffer and our society suffers. 
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I bring to these hearings many questions about what the proper 
role of collegiate athletics for both men and women should be on 
campuses today and whether there is a role appropriate for the 
Federal Government to play. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony of our distinguished 
panels and experts and am hopeful that they will provide this sub- 
committee with the guidance we need to fashion solutions to this 
complex and critical problem. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you. Mr. Tauke? 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Athletics have tradition- 
ally been an avenue to obtain a college education for many young 
people who would not otherwise have had an opportunity to do so. 

There is concern, as has been indicated by my colleagues and the 
panel, that today athletics is occasionally taking priority over aca- 
demics at our nation's colleges and universities. 

Ij »s essential that we find the right balance between athletics 
and academics on our nation's campuses if we are to ensure the 
academic Integrity of our colleges and universities. 

This issue recently has hit the front pages in my own state of 
Iowa, Mr. Chairman. It happened as a result of some incidents 
which caused the president of the University of Iowa, Hunter 
Rawlings, to suggest that freshmen not be eligible to play in inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

That sparked wide-ranging discussion in the state of Iowa. Out of 
that discussion I think it was clear that most lowans did not sup- 
port the Rawlings plan, but at the same time, as measured by the 
Iowa poll m the Des Moines Register, the people of the state of 
Iowa said by a seventy-five to fifteen percent margin that Iowa's 
universities should enforce rigid academic standards even if that 
leads to losing sports teams. 

So I do believe that, despite the occasional perception that it is 
the fans who drive the universities and colleges of our nation to in- 
appropriate policies, in fact the fans do want the proper balance 
struck between academics and athletics. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we need to look beyond the 
problem at the universities and colleges and what standards they 
enforce. It seems to me that there may be more of a systemic chal- 
lenge that needs to be looked at. 

You know, if you are a baseball player in high school today and 
you are a star, you have a reasonable chance at the time that you 
graduate from high school of ending up on a professional baseball 
team. However, if you are a football or a basketball player the 
route to using your talents to make money, to become a profession- 
al, is through the colleges and universities. 

Now, not every great athlete is also talented academically. I do 
not know that it is appropriate that we limit the opportunities 
available to our great athletes by requiring that in order for them 
to succeed they have got to go through college first, yet that seems 
to be the structure we have set up in some sports. 

A challenge obviously confronts college athletics, one that must 
be addressed. I hope that this morning's hearing will shed some 
light on how the appropriate balance between academics and ath- 
letics can be achieved. 
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Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you. Mr. Perkins, would you care to 
make an opening statement? 
Mr. Perkins. No, thank you. 

Chairman Williams. All right. We have a member of Congress 
with us who, although not a formal member of the Postsecondary 
Education Su .-committee, i s very interested in this topic, and we 
have invited him to be with us here today. 

Congressman Towns, we are delighted that you accepted our in- 
vitation and showed the eagerness to be with us. Do you have an 
opening statement? 

Mr. Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for allowing 
me to sit in. 

I have had a longstanding interest in college sports. Being a 
former student athlete, I know about the campus excitement that 
is generated by a winning season and the sense of pride that comes 
from being a part of a winning team, but I am also aware of the 
high cost to our higher education system when there is an imbal- 
ance between athletics and education. 

My concern is, and continues to be, what are colleges and univer- 
sities doing to insure that student athletes graduate? I have my 
own ideas, along with my colleagues Tom McMillen and Bill Brad- 
ley, about the best way to restore a balance between sports and 
education. 

I am sure that Senator Bradley will be able to expound on our 
approach in his testimony later on this morning. 

In addition, the time that you have given Tom and myself next 
week will allow us an opportunity to present some additional infor- 
mation about our legislation, the Student Athlete's Right to Know. 

I am here this morning, Mr. Chairman, to gain some further in- 
sight from the people who are in charge of college sports in Amer- 
ica today. I am anxious to learn more about the problems, solutions 
and how we can be most helpful to that process. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing a gentleman to 
come over from Public Works and Transportation and rub shoul- 
ders with the educational community. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Williams. Well, we are glad to have your shoulder to 
rub. 

The legislation, of course, that Mr. Towns is referring to is a bill 
of which he is the cosponsor. It is H.R. 1454. We are going to have 
an additional hearing on that legislation before this subcommittee 
next Wednesday. However, Senator Bradley, who is the chief spon- 
sor of the legislation in the Senate, cannot be with us next week 
and so we have granted him permission to come before us as the 
final witness this morning. Senator Bradley will be testifying on 
that legislation previous to the regular hearing. 

Mr. Owens, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. Owens. No, Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent to 
present a written statement for the record later on. 

Chairman Williams. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Major Owens follows: ] 
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Opening Statement of Congressman Ha jor Owens 
Subcommittee on Pontnocondary Education 
Hoaring on Student Athletes 
Hay 18, 



Mr* Chairman, X thank you tor holding this series of hearings 
on the statue of our otudent athletec in higher education, for it 
gives u© the opportunity to discusa never a 1 ve*~y important issues. 
Educational experts have shown through statistics that Black m^n are 
disappearing from higher education. High School graduation rates 
among the Black community have been increasing, while at the earne 
time the rates ox Black men attending and graduating from 
institutions of higher education have been falling. The education 
community haR been discussing the dire need to reverse this trend, 
one avenue into higher education for young Black men in through the 
sports arena. The NCAA 1 a Proposition 42, in unfair to all athletes 
in higher education, and in a giant step backward in the struggle to 
include Rore Black men in the higher education community. 

In the university setting, there have always been and probably 
will always be several special Classen of students. These have 
included bus i clans, prodigies in one special subject such as math, 
accomplished writers and poets, children of alumni, and athletes. 
These special students are valued an4 privileged memborn of any 
college community. as ctudents, they may be admitted primarily 
because of these demonstrated special talents, though they may be 
lacking in other areas of academia. As teachers, a priEe winning 
writer who never graduated froa college or received a Ph.D. may be 
asked \:o come to the institution as a professor, based on 
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demonstrated talents and accomplishment*. This increanes the 
diversity of the school and the richness nf the school's community. 

Athletes contribute much to any institution of higher learning. 
The Greeks, from whom wo have borrowed most of the tenet o of our 
higher education system, believed that in eduction yuu exercised 
both your mind and your body. They saw athletic competition as* a 
primary means to learn about gamesmanship, honor, teamwork, and much 
more. Athletics wok an integral part of their educational system 
and their daily lives. 

In our institut ionn, there has been concern that athletes be 
given the same educational opportunities an other students at the 
college. Prior to now this concern manifested itself in the form of 
extra assistance, special tutors, and special support services for 
the athletes. Prior to now, Blacks represented a minority in all 
aspects of college life, including athletics. Now, when Blacks are 
beginning to constitute a majority in some sports arenas In the 
colleges, there is a new movement to t«st these students out of 
college life. If then? are new problems on college campuses with 
student athletes, the responsible move would not be to eliminate 
th^se students from the population, but to expand existing services 
to better assist th*6** students and their changing needs. If 
musicians on the crollege campus were deemed to be lacking in 
academic achievement, there would be no mention of cutting their 
student aid or their educational opportunities. 

2 
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Proposition 42 will prevent many student athletes fro* 
attending the college of their choice because they did not p-srlons 
as well ac other students on various tests* These students have 
demonstrated a special talent, similar to many other admitted 
students, and are being admitted to the school based on those 
special talents. a© students , it is expected that the institution 
will take appropriate action to give these students whatever 
assistance they need to be able to &e competitive in the academic 
arena as well as the sports arena * Denying these students financial 
aid will keep many of them out of college. It is denying them the 
opportunity to us© their special abilities to better themselves as 
some musicians or math prodigies are allowed. 

Proposition 42 is uncomfortably reminiscent of the testing 
imposed on jockeys in the early 1900* s to exclude Blacks from 
racing* The white controlled Jockey club decided that all jockeys 
must pass written tests to be eligible for licenses, effectively 
excluding Blacks from the sport. Preventing student athletes from 
attending college because they cannot pass a test will hurt those 
students coming from poor and minority communities with below- 
standard educational facilities* It wil eliminate from the college 
sports scene a significant number of minority students, and it will 
decrease the number going into professional sports. 

Most major educational associations hav<? been fervently 
asserting that they must do more to educate and graduate more 
minority students in their colleges. The Center for Sj orts in 
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Society finds in a recent study that 80% of Black athletes who 
entered Division I schools in 1981 would have been denied 
scholarships by those schools if Proposition 42 had been in effect 
then. There is no one who can say that these students would be 
"helped" by Proposition 4?. Instead of hurting the students who 
have been denied so such by the educational establishment throughout 
their lives, the NCAA should focus more attention on highlighting 
the problems that produce educationally disadvantaged students in 
the first place. 

The NCAA has said that Proposition 42 is simply an attempt to 
elevate the academic position of student athletes. But Proposition 
42 is a bad rule. Worse than that, it is an inherently racist rule . 
One which seeks to rectify a situation by getting rid of the 
evidence that proves there is a problem, rather than correcting the 
problem. The NCAA and all educational institutions must look 
carefully at this rule and at the history of racing in sports which 
this rule will be perpetuating. In order to improve the condition 
of the student athlete, prog rains and resources roust be devoted to 
assisting them. Shutting them out of the system is unfair and 
unneccessary. This is not a solution; for many young , Black iralc^ 
it is a potential eatastrophy. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that through these hearings we will be 

able to shed more light on the condition of student athletes in our 

institutions, and be able to identity some more suitable ways to 
meet their special needs. 
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Chairman Williams. I will ask our first panel of witnesses to 
come forward, Mr. Atwell, Mr. Deford, Mr. Schultz and Mr. Farris. 

Bob Atwell is the President of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Mr. Atwell, it is nice to see you before this panel again. 
Please proceed. Before you do, let me tell you and all of our other 
witnesses that, as you know, in our letter of invitation we men- 
tioned that we hope to conclude the hearing this morning and thus 
we are hopeful that you can limit your verbal testimony to about 
five minutes. We have testimony from each of you and that, of 
course, will be included in the record, so your full remarks will be 
included. 

However, if you find that your written statement will go longer 
than five minutes, we would appreciate it if you could summarize 
it so that as we move toward the end of our hearing today people 
have ample time for both their testimony and to receive questions 
from the panel. 

When we get a little past five minutes, if you hear a light tap- 
ping of the gavel here, I would appreciate it if you would only take 
another minute or two and then conclude. We will try to be gener- 
ous with it, but we do have a fairly lengthy list of witnesses and 
only this morning to hear each of you in the kind of detail that you 
would like and we would like. 

Mr. Atwell, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. ATWELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Mr. Atwell. Mr. Chairman and meml ?rs of the subcommittee, I 
will summarize my testimony and ask that my full statement be 
introduced for the record. 

I would like to make several points. First, there are hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women who compete in intercollegiate 
athletics and hundreds of thousands more who compete in club and 
intramural sports in probably over two thousand American colleges 
and universities which offer these opportunities. 

For the overwhelming proportion of these students, and they are 
students first and athletes second, athletics is simply and profound- 
ly both an important part of the learning and growing experience 
and a reflection of the belief in the Greek ideal of the close rela- 
tionship between a sound mind and a sound body. 

You will never read about most of these young people in the 
sports pages, but it is important that we not lose sight of the fact 
that they are what intercollegiate athletics is really all about. 

Within the past month I have had the opportunity of visiting 
several small private colleges. It is gratifying to see very high ath- 
letic participation rates, in some cases e proaching Fifty percent. 

My second point is that the media has chosen to focus its atten- 
tion at the intercollegiate level almost exclusively on football and 
mens basketball. In doing so, they have diverted our attention 
from the essentially wholesome dimensions of what goes on in most 
sports in most colleges most of the time. 

Even if we look at Dick Schultz' roughly eight hundred institu- 
tional members of the NCAA, there are still more institutions and 
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more athletes in the far less intensive programs of Division III 
than in the nearly three hundred Division I programs. 

Third, and having offered the above qualifications, I believe that 
we have in big-time intercollegiate athletics— which really means 
football in lew than one hundred institutions, men's basketball and 
baseball in less than two hundred institutions and ice hockey in 
maybe twenty-five institutions— we do have some major systemic 
problems that have, however unjustified, cast a shadow on the 
credibility of all colleges and universities, 

I say systemic problems because I believe the problem goes far 
beyond getting rid of the bad apples. If we were able to get rid of 
all of the bad apples, and Dick Schultz is certainly trying his level 
best to do so, we would be left with the serious issues of overcom- 
mercialization, the corrupting and distorting influence of money 
and the other pathological manifestations that I have tried to set 
forth in my prepared statement. 

Well, what to do. I have suggested six steps. First, break at least 
some of the connection between money and winning. 

Second, cut the length of the season in baseball and football and 
do not allow the football play-offs now being proposed. I would also 
cut the season in basketball. There are financial implications to 
this that we need to face up to. 

Third, insist on some institutional subsidy of intercollegiate ath- 
letics in order to promote campus discussion on the appropriate 
role of athletics. 

Fourth, eliminate freshman eligibility in football and basketball 
and severely limit practice in that year and eliminate all spring 
practice in football 

Fifth, eliminate athletic scholarships and rely entirely on need- 
based aid. 

Sixth, provide long-term contracts for coaches in exchange for 
the acceptance of codes of conduct in addition to adherence to 
NCAA and conference rules. 

I would, of course, be pleased to develop more fully both my diag- 
nosis and prescriptions. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriate role for the Federal Government 
includes the activity in which you are engaged today, namely put- 
ting a spotlight on the problem and conveying the message that the 
Congress expects improvement 

If that activity were to be accompanied by the kind of presiden- 
tial leadership that led President Theodore Roosevelt in another 
era marked by scandal to call in the college and university presi- 
dents and tell them to clean up their own house, an action that led, 
by the way, to the formation of the NCAA, then I think we would 
have defined an appropriate Federal role. 

Thank you very much. I would be happy to answer your ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Robert H. Atwell follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify at this hearing on intercollegiate 
athletics. Although I am president of the American Council on Education, the 
umbrella association for the nation s colleges and universities, let me emphasize 
that I am testifying today not cm behalf of ACE'S member institutions, but as 
someone who has been a long-time observer and sometime participant in efforts to 
reform intercollegiate athletics. 

In looking into this subject I suggest that this subcommittee ask two 
significant questions. First are the well-publicized problems mat plague big-time 
intercollegiate athletics simply isolated cases in an otherwise healthy enterprise, or 
is the system basically unhealthy, a condition which goes far beyond the need for 
stricter enforcement and some modification of the present rules? 

And second if the problems of intercollegiate athletics are systemic rather 
than isolated, what can be done to correct than, and is there a role for the federal 
government? 

Based on my observations, I believe there is a major set of systemic problems 
that must be addressed if we in higher education are serious about restoring public 
confidence in intercollegiate athletics. If ray view is correct, then we must take care 
to diagnose and treat the underlying pathology, lest we deal only with the 
symptoms. 

But I also believe that the fundamental responsibility for dealing with these 
problems lies with the institutions that sponsor these activities, and there is only a 
limited amount the federal government can do that would be appropriate or 

effective. 

In the past few years, the national governing todies of intercollegiate 
athletics, the athletic conferences, and individual institutions have developed 
tougher sanctions against abuses and been far more rigorous in enforcing then- 
rules. The current leadership of the NCAA is certainly determined to act against 
rules violators and is seeking other ways to assure the integrity of intercollegiate 
athletics. Dick achultz and his staff deserve our support, and we all should be 
working with them on this effort. 

However, while I applaud these steps, I do believe they should not be 
confused with long-term solutions. 
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Let me first assert that the efforts to keep the football programs of about 100 
institutions and the basketball programs of perhaps 200 institutions - out of a total 
of almost 3400 - tree of scandal an? being overpowered not by die forces of evil but 
by economic and social forces more potent than many of us realize The problems 
that have afflicted substantial numbers of programs in this relatively small group of 
institutions have brought discredit by association to all of American higher 
education, not Just in athletics and not simply to die institutions affected directly. 
Thus, all of us in higher education, irrespective of division or place within our 
institutions, have a stake in die reform of the big-time programs. 

Parenthetically, I am aware that serious problems can be found in baseball, 
hockey, and track - just to name three other sports - but those problems pale when 
contrasted with the problems associated with football and basketball. 

Some dements of "the problem" include an over-emphasis on winning at 
the expense of other values; an over-concern with spectator sports and spectator 
facilities as opposed to better facilities for, aid more emphasis on, participation in 
lifelong fitness activities; a tolerance for the academic compromises that stem from 
the economic and soda! pressures and a thoroughly perverse tendency, when 
comparing institutions, to suggest a link between athletic accomplishments and 
kiStitutional quality or prestige. 

Let me describe what I believe to be the underlying causes. First we live in a 
sports-crazed society, in which collegiate and spectator sports generate billions of 
dollars at die gate and in television advertising, not to mention gifts from the mote 
affluent among the college faithful. The spectator sports craze is fed and accentuated 
by the media. The press dwells almost exclusively on big-time college and 
professional football, basketball, and baseball to the exclusion of the less well-known 
institutions and the less spectator-oriented sports. 

Anyone who deals with the sports press knows how overstaffed are the sports 
departments of many newspapers compared to the regular news desk. Only a few of 
the major newspapers in this country have even one full-time education writer, but 
die lowliest local paper has a sports staff that has to keep busy by overreporting the 
big-time programs while giving short shrift to virtually everything else. The media 
may not have created our fixation with sports, but the media often have spoken 
with forked tongue about die problem, and certainly are not part of the solution. 
There is a hypocritical tendency on the part of some sports editorial writers to decry 
$ the scandals in big-time athletics while ignoring the plain fact that their own 
reporting and editorial policies have been major contributors to the problem 

But the media only aid and abet the less wholesome dimensions of the sports 
fixation. As parents who would rather watch sports than introduce our kids to 
lifelong fitness activities, as school board members and school district taxpayers who 
permit ex-coaches to teach social studies or to divert excessive resources to athletics, 
as newspaper readers who first open to the sports pages, as fans who demand the 
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heads at losing coaches, as booster dub members who would rather contribute to 
athletics than to academics, and as faculty representatives who become seduced by 
the "perks," we are all in varying degrees guilty as charged, 

A second cause of our problem in intercollegiate athletics lies in the economic 
realities of the big-time programs. It is very expensive to run a program of 12 to 15 
sports each for men and women at the highest level of competition. One of the 
supreme ironies in college athletics is that the institutions that emphasise athletics 
the most are the ones that subsidize it least. It is the NCAA Division ft and HI 
institutions and sonu: of the I AA institutions that treat athletics as another college 
or university activity worthy of at least some instituuon&l resources. But most of 
the institutions with big-time programs insist that intercollegiate athletics pay for 
itself. 

What that really means is that football and/or basketball must make enough 
to carry those sports and everything else. For most institutions, this is asking a lot. 
The only way to accomplish this economic objective is to sell tickets, attract 
television, make the basketball playoffs or football bowl games, and attract financial 
support from the booster dubs. All too often, the budget is balanced by booster dub 
gifts, and it is aromatic that the more important booster support is to the finances of 
the program, the mere influence the boosters will wield 

While bowl game and television revenue sharing eases the pressure to win 
somewhat, particularly in football, the fact remains that the only sure way to 
generate the income is to wia And the only way to win is to have the best (read 
highest-priced) coaches ami the best athletes. Thus the temptations to cut the rule- 
book corners. It is a vicious yde in which schools have to make more money to 
spend on more things and cm and on and oru If one had to point to a single factor 
among the many that have corrupted college sports, it would be mcmey. 

The growing relationship between professional sports ami intercollegiate 
football and basketball programs is a prominent and weary troubling aspect of the role 
thai money now plays at the college level The perception that college sports have 
been professionalized has contributed to the growing public cynicism. The lack of 
clarity in the role of agents and the perception that colleges have become, in effect, 
the minor leagues for professional football and basketball are very troubling for 
anyone who believes in the amateur student-athlete model. 

The need to succeed cm the field and balance the budget has caused some 
severe academic compromises. Some erf the worst excesses pertaining to initial 
eligibility and satisfactory progress (including the phenomenon known as majoring 
in eligibility) have been addressed in recent years by the NCAA through such 
legislation as Proposition 4a But the fact remains that too many programs and too 
many ooache* still care more about eligibility than education. 
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And the problem really extends into the public schools and into the family 
structure of the nation. The dream in the heads of so many youngsters that they 
will achieve fame and riches in professional sports is touching, but it is also 
overwhelmingly unrealistic. Parents and teachers should be telling kids that they 
ought to get an education because the chances of them becoming professional 
athletes are somewhere between slim and none. That mind-set is developed long 
before college, but colleges have an obligation to make it dearer than they have to 
the students, the parents, and the schools that very few people make a living in 
professional sports. Unfortunately, I could argue that college coaches may have a 
vested interest in perpetuating the my* rather than pointing out its inherent 
fallacy. The academic responsibility of colleges increasingly will extend to the 
elementary and secondary levels because education is really all one system, a 
seamless web. 

One of the academic compromises necessitated by the present structure of big- 
time athletics is the diversion of governing board and CEO attention. I know many 
college presidents who resent the time and vigilance they must give to athletics, 
which is by no means at the academic center of the institution. Presidential 
attention to the academic enterprise suffers considerably from the pressures of 
athletics, and presidents often have been guilty of giving mixed messages to coaches 
and athletic directors: play within the rules but be sure to win. 

And governing boards, more often than not, are part of the problem rather 
than part of the solution. It is ironic how much attention governing boards can give 
to the hiring or firing of a football or basketball coach and how little attention they 
give to the building of the physics department. Faculty oversight has long since 
ceased to be effective in most institutions. 

There is a working assumption in higher education that winning athletic 
programs equal winning seasons with legislators and donors* ! have heard that one 
argued both ways, but it is a little like the predicament erf the rather unseiective 
private college facing the question of investing in the admissions program. There 
may be no relationship between the size of the admissions budget and the success of 
the admissions program, but one dare not run an experiment designed to show that 
the relationship does not exist. 

And so some presidents look the other way when the booster clubs generate - 
millions for athletics while the academic programs are starved for gift support My 
own untested hypothesis is that athletic success breeds gifts for athletics but not for 
much else, and that legislative support is largely a function of other factors, most 
notably the fiscal condition of the state. 

If we do have the kind of systemic problem 1 have described, what can we do 
to address it Let me outline six steps that can be taken. 
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Hist and foremost, we must try to break the Insidious connection between 
money and winning. The National Football League distributes its television money 
equally among the 28 franchises. At the college level that is (tone somewhat within 
conferences, but certainly not within Division lA as a whole. Indeed, I would think 
that die effect of the free market for football television since a lawsuit by the 
Universities of Georgia and Oklahoma brought the NCAA "monopoly" to an end 
has been to concentrate the television income cm even fewer institutions than was 
previously the case. In basketball there seems to be less sharing than in football, 
particularly when it comes to the NCAA Division I men's tournament I have 
always been intrigued by Al McGuire's idea of dividing the NCAA postseason pot of 
gold by the i75 or so Institutions that play Division I men's basketball. 

Second, to recognize the salience of academic values, I would cut the length of 
the season, particularly in baseball and basketball More than g5 basehal 1 games is 
simply incompatible with the student-athlete ideal, and a basketball season that 
begins with practice on October 15 and endsafter the 6rst of April is an academic 
travesty. Postseason conference basketball tournaments aie a redundancy justified 
and motivated only by the money they generate. I think the notkm of a postseason 
college football playoff now being explored by the College Football Association is a 
perfectly awful idea, and I subscribe to Georgetown University President Tim 
Healy* proposal to have no basketball games before Christmas and none after 
March 15. 



Thild, because the first two ideas would cause financial hardships for many 
programs, I would argue for an institutional subsidy of athletics. If athletics is so 
important to the institutions with big time programs, then the programs deserve 
better than being regarded as self-supporting "auxiliary enterprises." Indeed, the 
very term is completely at variance with reality. If athletics had to compete with 
chemistry and economics and the admissions office for budgetary support, one 
would see some spirited controversy on the proper role of athletics cm a college 
campus. But we should not expect athletic directors to perform miracles such as 
balancing the budget with less revenue and the same number of sports at the same 
level of competition. 

Fourth, I would move to eliminate athletic ^ola^hips, relying entirely on 
need-based aid with athletes treated the same as othei students. I am aware of the 
argument that athletes generate so much income and spend so many hours in 
practice and competition that they should be rewarded for their efforts. Bm if we are 
serious about the amateur model the commercial argument holds no water; and if 
we are not serious about the amateur model the "wages" in many cases should be 
considerably higher. If we insist on continuing athletic aid, then I think we should 
provide a full fifth year of support in recognition of the fact that the average student 
does not graduate in four years and, as the NCAA's recent study showed, athletes 
have so many demands put upon than that it is unusual for them to graduate "on 
time." 
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Fifth, I would move to eliminate freshman eligibility in the sports of football 
and basketball and would severely limit if not eliminate, organized practice in that 
year. In addition, I would not haw junior varsity or freshman teams. As a 
supporter of Proposition 48, 1 believe it was a step in the right direction ~ a belief 
that was bolstered by the experience and the statements of several athletes cm the 
University of Michigan national championship basketball team. But we could send 
an even more powerful message in saying that because of the unique pressures of 
football and basketball, students should become academically established before 
participating. 

Sixth, coaches routinely should be given long-term (say, five-year) contracts, 
and those contracts should be subject not only to the NCAA and conference rules 
but also to appropriate conduct cm the court or cm the field. Coaches ought to be 
given a measure of job security in recognition of the pressures and, in return, they 
should be held to a code of conduct that befits a representative of an institution of 
higher teaming: no baiting of officials, no tantrums, no abusing of athletes, and a 
concern for fair play and sportsmanship. Finally, coaches should be expected to 
stress the supremacy of education over athletic participation. 

To bring about any or all of these and other desirable reforms calls for both 
courage and political organization at all three levels: the institution, the conference, 
and the governing body. Everything starts at the institutional level and it starts 
with the committed leadership of the CEO, supported by the governing board- 
Because athletic disarmament, as a practical matter, can never be unilateral, there 
must be agreement at least within conferences, 

Fm sure you have noticed that nowhere in these proposals have I mentioned 
a role for the federal government. In my view, an appropriate federal role is 
illustrated by this hearing and by the kind erf leadership asserted by President 
Theodore Roosevelt when, in response to the scandals of another era, I understand 
he called in the presidents of some of the colleges and universities and told them to 
dean up their act. That trip to the woodshed led to the formation of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 

If h\e holding of this hearing and the one scheduled for next week sends a 
signal to nV colleges and universities and to the NCAA that the Congress believes 
there an? serious problems in big-time athletics and is impatient with the pace of 
reform, then I think the effort you have put into the hearings will have been more 
than worthwhile. It may even be desirable to pass legislation along the lines 
proposed by Representatives McMiilen and Towns and Senator Bradley, requiring 
NCAA Division I institutions to disclose the graduation rates of athletes in 
comparison with the total student body. 1 would hope that individual institutions 
and the NCAA, the latter at its next convention, would, as an act erf voluntary self- 
regulation, carry out the intent of this proposed legislation and thus make its 
enactment unnecessary. The intent of the legislation is commendable, and I would 
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recommend to the ACE Board that it be supported if the NCAA does not enact a 
similar requirement in January. 

But the fundamental systemic problems with big-time intercollegiate athletics 
are not susceptible to federal legislation or regulation. I applaud the efforts being 
made by die NCAA to tighten its enforcement activities and to levy tougher 
sanctions against offending institutions. But the problem must also be addressed at 
the conference and campus levels. Some of the most promising leadership is now 
being asserted at these levels, through presidential initiatives. However, presidents 
need the help of their governing boards and others as they move to gain control 
over programs, in some of which the athletic boosters have come to assert excessive 
control, ft is through the efforts of presidents on their own campuses and in 
conferences and at the NCAA level that the systemic problems can be addressed. 

In sum, I believe the best role for Congress is to do just what you are doing, 
expressing your concern, as citizens as well as legislators, and helping to throw light 
on a complex and difficult problem. 

Thank you very much, and I will be pleased to answer your questions. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you, Mr. Atwell. 

Frank Deford is a sports commentator and a former senior editor 
for Sports Illustrated. Mr. Deford, it is nice to see you here today. 1 
look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OK FRANK DEFORD, CXIMMKNTATOR, N.B.C, SPORTS 

Mr, Deford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. 

Big-time college athletics, and that is what I am only talking 
about, big-time^ has always been a scandal and I believe will 
always be one unless major constitutional changes are made in 
both the whole structure and the spirit of the enterprise. 

The system — and it is important to say this— is peculiar to Amer- 
ica. It is simply illogical, unnatural and, above all, it is quite un- 
American, and we have known that for generations. 

Big-time college athletics today is a professional game that poses 
as amateur. It is, so for as I know, the only business in this country 
which seeks to use free labor. It is governed by an organization, the 
NCAA, which for all its many good offices was never meant to be a 
police authority and which perforce has historically dispensed very 
capricious j^tice. 

Big-time college athletics are a handmaiden to professional foot- 
ball and basketball. The term 'student athlete" is by and large an 
oxymoron. The creed and the excuse alike for big-time athletics is, 
as we just found out in Iowa, everybody does it. 

Above all, big-time college athletics degrade higher education in 
this country. That is the worst of it. 

Those of us in my business, sports journalism, contribute signifi- 
cantly to this shame. We help justify big-time college athletics on 
the grounds that they attract attention and funds to the benefit of 
education at the various colleges. However, there is no evidence 
that I have ever seen that this lationale is correct. 

Those alumni and other citizens who truly seek to support aca- 
demics will do so generously without being impressed by an invita- 
tion to a bowl game. 

Rarely docs any money raised for big-time athletics, either at the 
box office or through contributors — who, by the way, earn a tax de- 
duction on the premise that they are donating to education— 
almost never does any of that money ever leave the athletic depart- 
ment to enhance the whole university community. 

Ironically, it is the schools we never read about in the top tens 
who are truly most genuinely committed to the spirit of intercolle- 
giate athletics. 

For example, ivy league schools spend out of pocket around four 
million dollars per school per year on sports, but many of the big- 
time football and basketball colleges spend not a nickel of their 
own on sports. They simply produce spectaculars using whatever 
box office profits there may be left over to prop up a few of what is 
known baldly as — not minor sports now — but non-revenue sports. 

Sadly, in many public institutions the bulk of real students are 
denied a proper physical education while a handful of NBA and 
NFL trainees are given the lion's share of athletic funds and facili- 
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ties to perform for the prime benefit of ticket buyers and television 
viewers who care not a whit for the educational institution itself. 

mis sort of elitism has no place in American education, public or 
private, yet it is difficult really to single out individuals for blame. 

we in the press love to discover villains and regularly we turn 
up coaches and administrators and players who cheated, or the 
ones who got caught cheating, but there really are not any true vil- 
lains here. It is just a case of many good people being trapped in a 
very bad system. 

The system is what is villainous, and I believe it is time to cor- 
rect that system. It will be difficult to even reform intercollegiate 
sports. If nothing else, billions of dollars in arenas and stadiums 
have been constructed recently and those expenditures can only be 
justified by bigger and bigger big-time college athletics. 

Many of us in the media have jobs dependant on college sports 
remaining as primarily show business, and we work hard to P»i 
those arenas. 

Indeed, television and other forces are now trying to pollute high 
schools with the same pernicious evils that have already tarnished 
colleges. The siren song for big-time national high school sports is 
now everywhere being sung. 

Speaking as a citizen rather than professionally as a journalist, 
what 1 urge this committee to foremost consider that big-time col- 
lege sports are not just corrupt, but that they are corrupting Amer- 
ican education. 

Surely it has been clear all along for a century now that athlet- 
ics and education do not mix. Everybody else in the world seems to 
understand this. Alone in the world the United States colleges and 
universities embrace professionalized sports and sports show busi- 
deterioraSng" industriaI world today our educational system is 

It is simply naive to think that there is no connection between 
those two facts. 

With their cynicism and hypocr-py as well as their alluring glam- 
our, big-time college sports are soiling college, soiling higher educa- 
tion „!: , soiling our faith in education. 

longer^ d ° tWnk ' Mr * chai ™nan, that we can tolerate it any 
Thank you. 

{The prepared statement of Frank Deford follows:] 
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the athletio a*partoeat to enMnna the tthole university community. 
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Indoed, for praotieal purpooea, aoat big-time atftletio 
departments etand pretty «uefc alone, not aa part; of tne university 
wnoac «e»* i« on its unifonsfl, but aa an isdependent, autonewouc 
organisation, whicJw *w« 3L«*> u * ea th« university as a 
oXics't, buying goodn asd cervloes is the f©n% eey # of clansroofl 
re»Ul ?«r t ran v lent atnlete*. 

Ironioally, it is the sofaonld we ne**r read about in the 
top tea© who are truly geauSflely cctmsittna to athletic*. For 
example , Tvy JUeague school* spend, out of pook»t t arnund $4 
ftillioo p*r school per year on sports, But tnany big-titne 
atwotio colleges Bp»ad not a aickel on apart »« -boy siapl* proauoe 
football and bseK*tb*ll speetaculara, uoin^ whatever box orfico 
profits there Ray be to prop up a few of what are Krown «a # 
l*a)dly, "aoo-^VAnue* S porta. Sadly, i« rasny pu&lie institutions, 
the oolfc of r««l students «re denied a proper physical education, 
*hile a handful of *nd SFL trainees arc £ive» fcnn Hone 1 
atioro of athletio funda and facilities, 

ToJa sort of alitisa fcae no place Is Ao*rloa» oduca-iun, 
public or private, Tot it is «Mfrioult to «*nglo out individual* 
for blons. *e in the preae lore to fllwr.ovcr villains n*d 
regularly we turn up coach*** and adainistratoro and athletes 
who enea$ed,,,or, a*/*ay, who got caught. Sut there really 
aren't any true villains. It is Just a cfl30 of **ny good people 
trapped Sn a bad ayatw« The sy*l**si is villainous; it xe tiro* 
to correct tb« ay*tn*% 
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Firat of «il f understand: wa do not need tigkima atnietics in 
coUega. U^e pro* do a batter job of b«ing pros than do people 
who are proa and ftf«te«d otherwise. Bat, ©f course, it «H1 
&a difficult to refold intercollegiate sport. If nothing eiss, 
billion of dollars lis arena* and stadiums have bean constructed 
reoaatly and thoce expenditures c*n only V Justified by bigg*r 
«nd bi*&ar bt^tiaa eoUege athletics, ft*ny of us in the *t»dla 
have joba dependent on college aporte being otio* business, and 
we work to fin tbnsa arenas. Xsdeed, television and cth*r 
foroes are now try5ng to polluto high schools *ith the ***a 
pernicious anis that have already larais*** colleges. The siren 
cong for big.ti«e national Mi^Mhtlrfl sports is new teln$ 
everywhere rung. 

But speaking as a citi E e» r*ther than professionally, 00 
a Journalist, what I urge this noacmiaa to fore»o«t consider 
4 " not J u » n thQt bigtS^o ooll^ije sports ara corrupt, fcut that 
they ar* corrupting Amerio«« education. Surely, it has been 
clear *11 along that athletics and education don't mu m Sports 
ara eeay and tfU*oroue and fun, and they* re simply ^oing to 
oversale* education. Everybody else 3 coos to understand this". 
Alone in tha world, the V s ite« Sites' collie? and un!*craiti«e 
awbraoed professionalized e ports and STOrts show Usinece. 
alone in tH> world, our edaoatUa system is deteriorating. 
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*t i» ai&pXy nairo to *Mim that tfcers is no corar^ctaea, 
tfitB lh«ir oynloJra an* hypoorisy, as veil a* *ita their ollurft 
aafi ri*nh p fcigtlwe ooll*e« oporto are coiling college, colling 
higher education, colling our faitft in education* SVcre ar* 
•sough oth*!f» aaaxc or. vn*n around for u« 9 so that w* shouldn't 
hav* to t»ot prica for t^ts uns«ce*HGry sntprto lucent/. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. 

Dick Schultz is the Executive Director of the Natk .,al Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Mr. Schultz, you are kind to be with us today. 
We will look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD D. SCHULTZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Schultz Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I will refer to the statement that has been provided to 
you as the basic part of the testimony and would just like to visit 
with you for a couple of minutes about some things that I think 
will be important in helping you to understand the NCAA's role in 
intercollegiate athletics. 

ia£? m iL nti .°, ned earlier, the NCAA was really formed back in 
1905 when President Roosevelt, Theodore Roosevelt, called a group 
of educators to Washington, D.C. The concern at that time was the 
Sf? nl VSf\? f TO™* and ^ths in intercollegiate football. Fol- 
lowing 1906, the NCAA was formed as a governing body for inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

The organization was so small that for much of its history it op- 
erated only as a part-time entity, most recently out of the Big Ten 
Office. Some thirty-eight years ago the membership grew in size to 
the point where they felt that they could hire a full-time executive 
director. 

At that time there was a young person working in the Service 
gig"" o{ . * e Ten by the name of Walter Byers. He was of- 
fered the job and became the first executive director. 

Now, most people feel that the NCAA offices are in Mission, 
Kansas because it is a national organization and that is the central 
part of the United States. That is really not true. They are there 
because that was Walter Byers' home town, and when he became 

nS^SSFt director he took the organization home with him. 
i nS e u u a voluntary, unincorporated organization of about 
1,020 members. Eight hundred of those are colleges and universi- 
ties, the balance are affiliated conferences, associated members 
and so forth. 

The common perception of the NCAA is that it is some bureau- 
cratic organization in Mission, Kansas that makes a lot of rules 
thatno one understands and places your individual schools on pro- 

*u A ?XS y ' no ? ung ^ uld *» farther from the truth. The NCAA is 
tne LOai members. They each have one vote. It takes six member 
institutions at a minimum to propose legislation or the Presidents' 
Commission or the NCAA Council, and the convention as a whole 
to vote on it 

As the executive director, neither I nor my staff have the ability 
to make rules or change rules. 

hi joining the NCAA the individual members do give up some 
rights, but those rights are given up in order to establish basically 
a level playing field when it comes to recruiting regulations and it 
comes to scholarships and other forms of regulations that have 
been introduced over the years. 
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I am not here to toll you that there are not problems in intercol- 
legiate athletics. I would not necessarily disagree with all of the 
things that the previous speakers have said, but I do think it is im- 
portant that people realize that the NCAA has not been sitting idly 
by. 

It has been a very proactive organization. Unfortunately, as 
many things occur in higher education, the results follow veral 
years behind the implementation of programs. 

A number of the athletes that have been referred to in the media 
recently, either those involved in lawsuits, those thai • he Congress- 
man mentioned earlier from the University of Iowa and others, 
those situations could not exist today because of legislation that 
took place several years ago. 

All of .those athletes that were involved in academic scandals 
were those who were admitted prior to the initial eligibility rule 
and prior to the inclusion of the academic progress rule. 

In 1985 the Presidents' Commission took very firm action to deal 
with recruiting rules violations. Out of that came a number of 
severe penalties and a complete change in the way the Infraction 
Committee operates. 

We recently have advocated new programs to establish complete 
integrity in intercollegiate athletics, a certification program that 
we hope will be accepted by the membership in January that 
would compare athletes with the rest of the students in all areas, 
in admission requirements, in academic progress and in graduation 

It is very difficult to establish national standards for all of those, 
but it is very simple to compare the athlete with the rest of the 
students at that institution. 

We hope that this will be well received. It has been at this point 
by both the Presidents' Commission and the NCAA Council, and 
we are hopeful that the membership will feel the same way in Jan- 

U finally, I might point out that it has been my observation, not 
only in the short time I have been Executive Director of this asso- 
ciation, but also in the years that I was involved in coaching and as 
an athletic director, that if you closely analyze those institutions 
that have had a serious problem, it has usually been the result of 
one of two situations. 

Either a coach has become so powerful that they can circumvent 
the normal chain of command with the athletic director and the 
chief executive officer and get involved directly with governing 
boards or alumni to create situations that are to their advantage, 
or the reverse has happened— governing boards or alumni have 
become so involved that they, in turn, have circumvented that 
chain of command and have involved themselves directly with 
coaches and athletic programs. In either case it has usually been a 
disaster. 

We can legislate and we can talk about rules that will complete 
and guarantee integrity, but in my mind we cannot legislate integ- 
rity, just like we have failed in our attempts to legislate morality 
nationally and individually. 

The solution is a very simple one. Each institution has to make a 
commitment, and should make a commitment, to total integrity in 
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their intercollegiate programs, and that has to start with the gov- 
erning boards, and they have to place that authority in the hands 
of the chief executive officer and then strongly support that indi- 
vidual if they have to take firm action against a popular coach or a 
popular program. 

We can do a lot of talking, but until that happens we will always 
have problems in intercollegiate athletics, just like we have prob- 
lems in society in general. 

Thank you. I will be pleased to answer any questions that you 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Richard D. Schultz follows:] 
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Chairman Williams, members of the Subcommittee. My nam© 
is Richard D. Schultz; I am executive director of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, to behalf of the NCAA, I 
express my appreciation to the Subcommittee for the opportunity 
to appear here this morning to discuss the current state of 
intercollegiate athletics. 

I have been the NCAA's Executive Director for about 20 
months. Before my appointment, for about 28 years, I was engaged 
in the coaching and administration of intercollegiate athletics 
at three institutions, first the University of Iowa, then Cornell 
University, and finally the university of Virginia. I also hove 
held a variety of committee positions within the NCAA, including 
chair of the Division t Men's Basketball Committee, 

Since accepting my present position, I have 
Intentionally pursued en intensive program of travel as part of 
my duties, to meet and speak with educators and educational 
organizations , college presidents and governing boards, athletics 
conference commissioners, athletics directors, coaches and 
student-athletes — as well as with representatives of other 
bodies with which the NCAA shares common Interests, such as the 
National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics, the National 
Junior College Athletic Association, the National Federation of 
State High School Associations, the United States Olympic 
Committee , and indeed the professional leagues. Based on these 
experiences, X have a number of perspectives on the current state 
of intercollegiate athletics which I hope will be of value to the 
Subcommittee* 



in the past several months, we have witnessed en ongoing 
series of articles and editorials In the nation's press, decrying 
the allegedly "disgraceful* state of intercollegiate athletics on 
our college campuses. These stories project an image of 
exploitation of functionally illiterate young athletes by the 
nation's colleges, of criminal activity and drug abuse by these 
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athletes In deplorable degree, and in general of an 
Intercollegiate athletics system dangerously out of proportion to 
the educational mission of which it is supposed to be only a 
modest part. 

The united States Senate itself has joined in the 
indictment. On February 28, 1969, the Senate passed and sent to 
the House a resolution proclaiming "National Student-Athlete 
Day*. The resolution, although acknowledging the benefits of 
intercollegiate athletics competition, sweep ingly recites that 
"thousands of America's youth sacrifice academic achievement to 
the dream of a professional career* and the "practice of keeping 
athletes eligible for participation on a tern . • . mist he 
abandoned for a policy of ensuring a meaningful education and 
degree." A parallel House Joint Resolution now poods in this 

X applaud this Subcommittee's decision to examine such 
matters more deliberately. 1 take flat issue with those who 
would characterize the conduct of intercollegiate athletics today 
as disgraceful, out of control, or worse. In my judgment, 
intercollegiate athletics in 1989 is under greater "hands on" 
control by the chief executives of our member Institutions and 
provides greater benefits for more young people — men and women, 
of whatever ethnic origin or economic circumstance, professional 
prospect or not then at any time in this century. 

At the same time, I em perfectly willing to agree that 
as is the case in any form of ongoing human endeavor, there are 
problems with which we must deel in intercollegiate athletics. 
As I will report to you today, the NCAA has been and is dealing 
directly with those problems, and l thus take even more radical 
issue with those who say, as did one national magazine, that the 
NCAA is « ignoring the real issues affecting college sports." 

In short, I welcome the opportunity to discuss the 
problems currently facing those of us Involved In the 
administration of intercollegiate athletics, and how we are 
dealing with them, but I also hope the Subcommittee will 
recognise that these problems, while often serious, should fairly 
be looked at in the context of a national program that directly 
contributes to the personal growth of a quarter million young 
people each year — not to speak of the added thousands of young 
people who participate in programs within the purview of the JIAIA 
and NJCAA, Specifically, last year there were 268,766 
undergraduates (178,9*1 men and 89,825 women) participating in 
athletics at NCAA member institutions* of these, less than 10 
percent were male football and basketball players in the NCAA's 
most competitive division, Division 1; almost exclusively, the 
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significant problems of intercol legist© athletics are confined to 
the experiences of a small minority of student -at hi etes 
participating in these two Division X sports. X simply hope that 
as we focus on these problems, we will not lose sight of the fact 
that we are talking a small — but of course enormously visible 
~ portion of the universe of intercollegiate athletics* 



X had best begin by describing my own organization — 
because X recognize that few individuals outside the education 
community really understand its structure. Founded in 1906, the 
NCAA is an unincorporated nonprofit association headquartered in 
Mission, Kansas — in suburban Kansas City. Active membership in 
the Association is essentially open to public and private four* 
year colleges and universities that agree to administer their 
athletics programs in accordance with the Association's organic 
documents; «t this moment* 799 institutions are active members. 
Our membership also includes some 108 athletics conferences (e-g^ 
the Atlantic Coast Conference, the Big Ten, the Xvy Group) anci 
109 other organizations directly interested in intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Active members of the Association comply with membership 
criteria for classification in one of three basic divisions IX, 
IX, or XIX) for internal NCAA legislative purposes and for 
championship competition. In the sport of football only. 
Division I institutions are designated as belonging either to 
Division X-A or Division X~AA; Division I members not offering 
football (or not offering it in Division I) are categorized as 
Division I -AAA. 

in general, classification in a particular Division 
depends on the number of sports for men end woman sponsored by 
the institution and on certain scheduling requirements in 
football and basketball . m addition, to be a member of Division 
I -A for football, certain home football attendance levels must be 
met. 

Each NCAA division, through voce of its membership, 
adopts most of the standards for competition in various sports i* 1 
that division, Xn general, the major differences among the three 
divisions are in the scope and budget of the intercollegiate 
athletics programs. In 1985, median and the range of budgets of 
institutions in the three Divisions varied significantly, based 
on tota3 expenses. The following table illustrates those 
differences: 
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Institutions Hl^i Average bow 

Divisions I-A end 1-AA $15,403,000 $ 4,609*000 $ 528,000 

Division 2 without football 1,850,000 078,000 80,000 

Division XI, football 1,673,000 719,000 185,000 

Division XI without football 1,121,000 418,000 60,000 

*Divifiion XIX, football 3,252,000 335,000 40,000 

Division lit without football 1,619,000 182,000 18,000 

* Includes Divisions X and II members with football classified in 
Division Hi, 

Another major difference between Division X and II on the one 
hand and Division 2X1 on the other is that Division XIX does not 
permit the awarding of athletically related financial aid; in 
Division X and Jl , such awards are permitted within specified 
limits. 

It is important that you understand that to a major 
extent, the NCAA is today a federation of post-secondary 
institutions with significantly different philosophies as to the 
role of intercollegiate athletics in the education process, and 
indeed as to the funds that will be committed to such programs. 
The existence of the various divisions came about as a imsens of 
accommodating , within one organization, these different 
philosophies . 

All NCAA legislation is adopted by the membership 
itself. Certain basic elements of NCAA legislation requite a 
vote of all NCAA members, whereas many so-called * federated* 4 
provisions may be adopted or amended by a single division for its 
own governance. Thus, for example, the NCAA's ethical principles 
relating to conduct of intercollegiate athletics are adopted by 
vote of all the members, whereas the playing and practice seasons 
for individual sports are established by each division. 

As long as J have mentioned voting « let me pause here to 
deal with a consnon misconception concerning NCAA affairs, it is 
often assumed that NCAA rules are established by some group of 
college coaches or athletic directors, or indeed are created by 
the paid NCAA staff in Mission, Kansas. That is simply not 
correct. A basic principle of NCAA governance, to which all our 
members have subscribed, is that each institution's chief 
executive officer is responsible for administration of all 
aspects of the athletics program, consistent with this 
principle, institutional delegates to NCAA Conventions — where 
all legislation ia adopted - ■ may be named only by the chief 
executive officers of those institutions. Many college 
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presidents, in fact, themselves attend NCAA Conventions, More 
than 100 have attended each Convention since the mid-1970s t 199 
at the special convention on integrity issues in 198b). 

Each chief executive Is provided with detailed 
information concerning proposed leg 1 elation well in advance of 
each convention, and lie or she is thus always in a position to 
instruct institutional delegates if desired. If the president 
does not himself or herself attend, the institution is 
represented by another administrator or a faculty representative 
formally designated by the president. 

The NCAA membership each year elects Individuals to 
serve on our principal governing body — the NCAA Council and 
every two veers elects our President and Secretary-Treasurer tour 
current President is Albert M, Witte, a Professor of Law «t the 
University of Arkansas, end our Secretary-Treasurer is Judith M. 
Sweet , Director of Athletics at the University of California at 
San Diego). A vice-president of each division is also is 
elected . 

The 4 6 -member NCAA Council consists of the president and 
secretary- treasurer , 22 Division I representatives (including its 
vice-president) and 11 each from Divisions II and III (including 
their vice-presidents). Six members of the Council must be chief 
executives of institutions, end 12 must be women. The Council 
establishes NCAA policy between Conventions, interprets NCAA 
regulations, appoints NCAA committee members and adopts 
administrative regulations for implementation of NCAA 
legislation. 

The 14 -member Executive Committee, which must include at 
least three women, consists of the five NCAA officers plus nine 
members appointed by the Council. In all, there are eight 
representatives on the Committee from Division I and two each 
from Divisions II and III. The Executive Committee is 
responsible for the financial affairs of the Association, 
including establishment of its annual outfit, and for the conduct 
of NCAA championship events. 

There is another body within the NCAA structure that 
deserves particular mention the Presidents Commission, 
Created in 1984 by vote of tha NCAA membership, the Commission 
consists of 44 presidents and chancellors of NCAA member 
institutions — 22 from Division I and 11 each from Divisions u 
and III. Members of the Commission are elected by presidents and 
chancellors of the NCAA member institutions. The Commission 
enjoys the following very significant powers Hlthin the NCAA 
structure: 
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i* Tu review any NCAA maltei ;, and place before 
the Council or the Convention any matter or 

concern; 

2, To commission studies, urge courses of action 
and propose NCAA legislation; 

3, To call a special Convention of the 
mofflbe r ship; 

4, To establish the sequence of votes on 
legislative matters, and to require roll-call 
votes .* and 

b. to approve appointment of the NCAA executive 
director. 



Since its organization, the Commission has exercised these powers 
regularly and has brought about some very significant changes in 
our focus. 

The principle of institutional autonomy has been a very 
strong force in the evolution of the rules by which our 
Association operates. It is very important that this is kept in 
mind when discussing any sort of legislation regarding collegiate 
athletics. Throughout its history, the NCAA has tried to walk a 
thin line between creating a level playing field for all 
institutions and not infringing on any individual institution's 
right to set its own standards for admissions, academic 
performance, and other matters not related to athletics 
repetition. All the rules adopted by the NCAA , or any other 
body, must bo considered in light of that principle. 



Let me ai: . * ibe for a moment what the NCAA does -•- 

because, again, the are many misconceptions. First, and 
perhaps foremost, we establish through membership vote the rules 
under which intercollegiate athletics will be conducted by our 
members. These principally involve rules relating to 
institutional control of athletics, recruiting, permissible 
financial aid, eligibility of student-athletes* academic 
standards, championships, playing and practice seasons , rule- 
enforcement activities, and administrative organization. 

The NCAA does not itself sponsor an/ athletics 
competition except its postseason championship competition, in 
the academic year now ending, we will have sponsored 77 national 
championships — 23, 7.0 and 24 respectively in Divisions I. II 
and 111, and io encompassing all divisions. Of these. 41 are for 
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wen, 34 are for women and two are for mixed teems of men and 
women. The NCAA also certifies, but does not sponsor, some 20 
post -season football bowl games — there will be 18 of these in 
1989-90. 

As I believe you are aware, although there are Divisions 
X-AA, II and ill NCAA football championships, there is no 
Division I -A NCAA championship. To date, our Division I members 
have overwhelmingly rejected the concept of such a championship, 
apparently because of the perceived damage it would do to the 
traditional bowl games, because of impact such a championship 
could havo on study and examination schedules, or in general 
because they believe the disadvantages outweigh the perceived 
advantages . 

Although the NCAA engages in a wide variety of 
activities other than creation of rules and sponsorship of 
championships, there are five general areas of activity that I 
believe are particularly germane to the inquiry this morning; 

* Compliance Services . In 1985, the NCAA established a 
new compliance services department (apart from the enforcement 
department), the primary purpose of which is to provide direct 
assistance to chief executive officers in maintaining 
institutional control and complying with NCAA rules. The 
department is very much in its developing stages, but, perhaps as 
much as any other, illustrates the NCAA's abiding commitment to 
integrity and meaningful standards in the conduct of 
intercollegiate athletics programs. 

As a result of actions taken during the 1985 special 
Convention, chief executive officers new have at their disposal 
specific tools by which to evaluate the well-being of athletics 
affairs: a required independent financial audit of revenues and 
expenditures in athletics (including the financial activities of 
"booster" organizations}; a comprehensive self-study of the 
athletics program, required at least once every five years; and, 
in Division I , an annual report of the academic performance of 
student-athletes in comparison with students generally. 

I will discuss each of these instruments in more detail 
later in this statement, but suffice it to say that the 
compliance services staff is charged with the administration of 
these programs and is available to assist an institution in its 
use or evaluation of the information generated by the reports. 

At an institution's request, compliance services sta*f 
members will visit an institution to assist in reviewing all or 
any specific aspect of its athletics program. Compliance reviews 
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involve an objective assessment of an institution's athletics 
philosophy? the academic performance of student -athletes and 
available academic support services; and an evaluation of 
policies and procedures in the areas of recruiting, financial 
aid, eligibility and rules education. The service, which in 
major port Is aimed at preventing violations of NCAA rules, is 
free of charge and has been performed at about 30 Institutions to 
date, with the greatest number in Division I- Current budgeted 
amount for these efforts is about $720,000. 

* Baforcamaat . The NCAA maintains a vigorous enforcement 
program under policies and procedures developed by the NCAA 
Committee on infractions and approved by the Council and NCAA 
membership. The fundamental philosophy of the enforcement 
program is that it represents a cooperative venture between the 
administration of the institution under investigation and the 
NCAA staff, and I am gratified to say that more frequently than 
ever before, our enforcement staff reports that institutions are 
embracing this philosophy and truly assisting in getting to the 
bottom of alleged violations. 

Authority for determination of violations and assessment 
of appropriate penalties in major cases rests with the six-member 
Committee on Infractions, a group of faculty representatives and 
athletics directors from member institutions, the majority of 
which historically has consisted of law professors* The NCAA 
staff Is not empowered to assess penalties on member 
institutions, except in regard to minor or "secondary* 
violations, and even in those cases, a designated member of the 
Committee must approve the actions. This new procedure, which 
was adopted in 1985 by the membership, has resulted in the 
expedited processing of minor violations and increased self- 
disclosure of these secondary violations by member institutions. 
This latter tendency in particular would appear to Indicate a 
sincere desire to ensure institutional control of athletics 
programs . 

The budgeted amount for enforcement in 1906-89 was about 
$1.75 million. 

* Drug - Educat 1 oo and Drug Testing . Since 1986, we have 
expended $1.1 million in various programs to provide drug 
education for student- athletes. Our efforts have included 
publication of written and videotaped educational materials, 
grants to member conferences, speakers-bureau grants to member 
institutions, production of public service announcements 
featuring prominent student- athletes, research efforts to 
determine the extent of drug use by student-athletes, and 
encouragement to member institutions to sponsor drug education 
efforts. 



Beginning in the 1986-6? academic year, the NCAA began a 
program of random drug-tasting in connection with its 
championship events and with postseason football bowl games. la 
the first two years of testing, about one percent of athletes 
tested were declared ineligible because of positive results, 
principally for steroids. In 1987, we also began to offer drug- 
testing services to member institutions in connection with the 
football practice season, and of course a large rrnber of our 
members including almost 60 percent of our Division I members 
— operate their own drug-testing programs. 

Annual cost of the NCAA drug-testing program is about 
$1.S million. 

The NCAA, incidentally, has been a regular supporter of 
Federal legislative proposals to Increase the penalties for 
possession or sale of steroids; it also is working closely with 
the staff of the House Energy ana Commerce Committee on proposed 
legislation (H.R . 33) setting standards for drug- testing 
laboratories. 

* Research . In the past few years, we have been devoting 
greater resources to research efforts related to intercollegiate 
athletics. Our 196B-89 budget for such work is approximately 
$2*3 million. Perhaps most significantly for present purposes, 
we have begun a 10-year study of the academic performance of 
student -athletes that, when completed, will represent the largest 
database ever assembJed on the subject. The research will 
include information on high school preparation, college 
performance, levels of special assistance, athletic performance, 
and other pertinent topics. 

We also have been conducting research into areas such as 
dt T use, minority representation in departments of athletics, 
women in athletics and other areas of legitimate concern within 
the sphere of intercollegiate athletics. We have Increased our 
research efforts in an attempt to provide accurate data in 
connection with several areas of debate within collegiate 
athletics that previously have been discussed only with the use 
of anecdotal evidence. Our purpose is to develop empirical data 
that will add to our members 1 understanding of the issues *> n der 
discussion. 

* Scholarships. The NCAA currently funds four separate 
scholarship programs for male and female student- athletes. These 
include 7 5 scholarships aggregating approximately $500*000 to 
student- athletes who have exhausted their institutional financial 
old eligibility but wish to complete their undergraduate studies; 
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100 post-graduate scholarships of $4000 each awarded to student- 
athletes who have excelled both in academics and athletics; 20 
post-graduate scholarships in sports administration for ethnic 
minorities and women (10 each) at an aggregate cost of $120,000; 
and two $7500 post-graduate Walter Byers Scholarships {named in 
honor of my predecessor as executive director) to one male and 
one female student-athlete with outstanding academic achievement 
(3.500 CPA or better). The first two recipients of the waiter 
Byers Scholarships, a man and a woman, will attend Northwestern 
University taw School ana the University of Texas Health Science 
Center at Houston Medical School next fall. 



NCAA budgeted revenues for the current fiscal year are 
about $82 million; some 06 percent of that amount will be paid 
directly or indirectly to member institutions and conferences or 
will be devoted to scholarships or other educational benefits for 
student-athletes. The following charts graphically demonstrate 
the sources of our revenue and our expenditures for various 
programs. As you will note, almost 80 percent of our revenue 
derives from the Division I Men's Basketball championship* 
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I hope the foregoing will give you a tetter idea of what 
we are and what we do. I would now like to focus on some of the 
major problems of intercollegiate athletics, real or perceived, 
and what we and our member institutions are doing about them* 

In general terms, I think you should first be aware of 
the major introspective effort that has been underway in the 
intercollegiate athletics community since 1985 and specifically 
during the past two years, as a result of two interrelated 
initiatives put in place by the Presidents Commission. At a 
Special Convention in June 1987 , the membership -approved a 
Cowmiss ion -sponsored resolution calling for an 18 -month National 
Forum on the proper role of Intercollegiate athletics in higbe* 
education, and commissioning a series of studies to investigate 
the effect on student- athletes of participation in 
Intercollegiate athletics. 

The National Forum, conducted at four national meetings 
between 1987 and this year, consisted of several dozen 
presentations and responding commentaries by educators, athletic 
department administrators , coaches, media representatives , 
researchers and others interested in intercollegiate athletics. 
Subjects dealt with principally included economics issues, the 
NCAA membership structure and governance procedures, financial 
aid, and the Impact of Intercollegiate athletics on student- 
athletes — all within the overall theme of the proper role of 
Intercollegiate athletics within higher education. 

The studies of intercollegiate athletics were conducted 
by the American institutes for Research, at a cost to the NCAA of 
almost $2 million. AIR is an independent behavioral -science 
research organisation that has conducted projects for a number of 
Federal government agencies, including the Department of 
Education. Two out of the five substantive AIR studies have been 
released: the summary study (Report No. 1) resulting from the 
survey of over 4000 student- athletes and other students heavily 
involved in extracurricular activities at 42 NCAA Division I 
institutions, and study on experiences of black Intercollegiate 
athletes at those NCAA Division X institutions (Report No. 3). 
AIR Report No. 1 was the focus of the most recent Forum, in 
January 1989. Still to come later this year are studies on the 
experience of female intercollegiate athletes, an analysis of 
student -athletes' academic transcripts and a compilation of their 
answers to "open-ended" questions in the survey. 



Let me turn now to a discussion of some specific problem 
areas. Unless the context otherwise requires, you can assume 
that I will be discussing Division I programs: 
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Recruiting . Critics of the intercollegiate 
athletics system often are offended by the extent to which some 
institutions recruit highly talented athletes at the high school 
level* Aside from the pressure generated by multiple overtures 
to the student, abuses of the system have often taken the form of 
improper financial inducements from coaches or alumni — 
Inducements such as cars, cash payments, personal airline travel 
and the like. 

As you may know, NCAA rules adopted by the membership 
provide that financial aid to student-athletes way not exceed the 
cost of attendance that is normally incurred by students at the 
institutions in a comparable program. Essentially, except for 
certain need -based aid ( e,g. Pell Grants and student- loan 
programs) and employment earnings during vacations, permissible 
aid Is limited to tuition and fees, room and board and required 
course- related books, it is undeniable that over the years, 
numerous instances of violations of these limits, in a degree 
disturbing to us all, have taken place in an effort to gain a 
competitive advantage on the playing field. By the same token, 
however, improper recruiting practices and inducements have been 
a principal focus of the NCAA's rules enforcement program. 

The NCAA maintains comprehensive rules limiting the time 
and location and permissible level of recruiting efforts, and 
specifying those who may engage in recruit inq efforts* These 
regulations occupy 31 pages of the NCAA Manual, and are designed 
to keep recruiting efforts within reasonable, defined grounds. 
They prohibit, incidentally, anyone but full-time coaching staff 
members from engaging in off -campus recruiting — alumni and 
other representatives of an institution's athletic Interests, 
over which the NCAA has no direct control, have long been a 
principal source of recruiting violations. 

I should note in passing here that an interesting 
finding of the AIR study is that although student -athletes (and 
particularly football and basketball players) experienced more 
intense recruiting pressure than other students heavily involved 
in extracurricular activities, more than 75 percent of them 
reported that recruitment helped them make the right college 
choice. And only a very small percentage of surveyed football 
and basketball players reported that recruitment caused them 
"vary serious* problems. 

The recruiting process remains, however, fertile ground 
for NCAA rule violation. Over 75 percent of the cases in which 
major infractions were found against Division I men.bers in the 
past 10 years include at least one finding relating to improper 
inducements . 
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Durlng this period, the NCAA membership has vigorously 
responded to this situation by committing additional funds and 
personnel to our enforcement program and by increasing the 
potential sanctions for rule-violations. In 1985, the Presidents 
Commission — in one of its most important actions designed to 
enhance the integrity of Intercollegiate athletics programs — 
successfully sponsored legislation establishing distinctions 
between major and secondary violations , establishing specific 
minUsum penalties for major violations , establishing severe 
penalties for "repeat violator 1 * institutions, and authorizing 
disciplinary or corrective actions for institutional staff 
members found in violation, but who leave the Institution under 
Inquiry for employment at another NCAA meaner Institution. X 
believe that these new penalties have had and will have salutary 
impact on the recruiting scene and, more importantly, demonstrate 
thi clear commitment of the chief executive officers of our 
members to establish meaningful institutional control and 
monitoring systems* 

2. student -athlete admissions criteria * For as long 
as 1 can remember, concern has been expressed about the limited 
academic qualifications of some student -athletes , particularly in 
focuball and men's basketball, who were recruited, admitted and 
awarded athletically-related financial aid by NCAA member 
institutions. The NCAA's initial response to this concern for a 
number of years was to require that a student present a secondary 
school gpa of 2.000 or better, in order to be granted 
athletically- related financial aid. 

Over a period of years, it became obvious that because 
of significant differences In the quality of education offered in 
the nation's school systems, reliance solely upon a 2.000 gpa 
could not provide sufficient assurance of the capacity of a 
student-athlete to successfully pursue a college career. After 
prolonged study and serious debate within our organization, we 
adopted, effective in 1986, a new freshman-eligibility rule for 
practice, competition and financial aid, referred to as "Bylaw 
5-1- (J)" or "Proposition 48" . Jt is now Bylaw 14.3. 

In essence, that bylaw says that an entering student- 
athlete may not compete, practice or receive financial aid during 
the first year unless he or she has, first, achieved at least a 
2,000 gpa in a defined high school core curriculum including 
English, mathematics, social science and physical science, and 
second, achieved a minimum 700 combined SAT verbal and math score 
or a 15 composite ACT score. For sake of reference, a combined 
700 SAT score, consisting of a verbal score of 350 and a math 
score of 350, would place one on approximately the 22nd 
percentile on the verbal scale and the 15th percentile on the 
math scale of college-bound students taking the examination in 
1987; the median combined SAT score for recruited football and 
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men's basketball entering freshmen in 1986, as reported to us by 
Division X institutions, was 850* 

Bylaw 14.3 currently contains a limited exception for 
the "partial qualifier*, that is, a student-athlete who achieves 
at least a 2,000 gpa, but who does not achieve cither the minimum 
gpa in the 11 core courses or the minimum standardized test score 
as stipulated above. Such an individual is permitted to receive 
athletically- related financial aid in his first college year, but 
may not engage in intercollegiate athletic competition or in 
practice in that year. In 1988. NCAA Division I institutions 
admitted 562 partial qualifiers, or about five percent of all 
entering student -athletes receiving financial aid; about 65 
percent of the partial qualifiers were black. To put this data 
in perspective: about 85 percent of recruited and admitted black 
student-athletes and 98 percent of such white student-athletes 
qualified under both the core curriculum and SAT/ ACT standards. 

On this data, there can be little question that 
"Proposition 48" tightened freshman eligibility requirements for 
recruited student- athletes in Division I — a step most educators 
regard as salutary. Some argue the standard should be more 
stringent, some argue there should be no freshman eligibility at 
all (this view was first expressed by the President of Harvard In 
1889 and perhaps most recently expressed by Father Healy of 
Georgetown last Tuesday in the Washington Post ), and some argue 
that the use of the SAT/ ACT standard is culturally biased and 
therefore unfair to minority student - athletes . I do not believe 
we will really begin to understand the impact of those 
requirements until 1991 or 1992 , when we are able to measure 
graduation rates for entering classes to which the rule has 
appl ied. 

Many of you have read in the newspapers in recnnt months 
about Proposition 42, passed at the NCAA Convention last January 
and scheduled to take effect in August j.990: Proposition 42 would 
have the effect of eliminating partial qualifiers, thereby 
preventing the awarding of athletically- related financial aid to 
a student- athlete who achieves an overall 2.000 secondary school 
gpa but does not meet the SAT/ ACT standard and the core- 
curriculum gpa requirement. Strong feelings are held by Division 
I members on both sides of this issue, and it will be revisited 
next January, without doubt. Some say elimination of the partial 
qualifier denies the opportunity — principally to disadvantaged 
minority students --to prove they can perform successfully in 
college notwithstanding their low SAT/ACT test scores or poor 
academic preparation; others view the partial qualifier as a 
mechanism by which, at the price of loss of freshiian eligibility, 
institutions can recruit and admit academically unqualified 
student-athletes. 
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_.. . . ^ast month, the NCAA council appointed a subconsnittee to 
study various proposals for modification of Propositions and to 
report back to the Council in August with a consensus 
recommendation for possible change. There Is some currency for 

k»^Lh ^r^r rt f al I"* 11 " 01 " 3 should be eligible for ne£d 
based institutional a i3 (rather than athletically related aid, on 
the same standards as other students, but it remains to be sein 
what modifications (If any, will be Approved bTthe nXa 
Convention in January. y 

. , 3 - Curriculum and satisfactor y progress. An often 
repeated lndicUuen t ot intercollegiate athletics p rogra^ is^that 
many student- athletes are carried along in -gut- oTvriD- 
^ u ^« <^.' "nda«»nding or essentially nonacademic courses, 
In order Eoiiaintaln their eligibility for athletics 

2T?ifH on3 i and thw > are simply are abandoned once their 
eligibility is completed. 

tMn „ h * *? u i d te foolish t 0 report to you that this sort of 
thing has not happened and does not happen in NCAA institutions 
%L \ V * 1 reP ° rt my that It happens far less often today 

• **» • «9°- a " d that we and our members are taking actions 

rne (S! y Bake Certain " happenS even a * ss ln 

He first L 1 ^' 1 ^ S , 1 °?f, at 5 he f*cts as we understand them, 
we first know -- and 1 will return to this in a few minutes -- 
that Division I student-athletes graduate after five years at 
approximately the same rate as. if not a better rati than all 
ll)?™^ i° th f^ ^^i^tions. second, we have loaned an 
«Sv e r U fl f f^ r ff ent AIR stud V- Let ™« ^ote somewhat 
r Zl^.^ f^ 1 !* Sunmar y from the AIR Report No. i, 
which compared student-athletes at 42 Division I institution* 

actl^f^L 4 * t !! e Same in^itutlons exLnsively^nvol^lth 
activities other than intercollegiate athletics. On the sublect 
of academic performance, the AIR survey disclosed; 3 

There is a tendency for student-athletes 
especially football and basketball players, to be 
in classes with other student athletes, but among 
courses taken by student -athletes, about 55 percent 
are also taken by extracurricular students . . . 
Student-athletes are more likely to report current 
majors in business and business management , 
E™?A°? al occupations (e.g., architecture, home 
economics,, and physical education (only 5 percent 
plan majors in physical education,, and less likelv 
than extracurricular students to reports majors in 
the arts and humanities, education, and 
engineering. Football and basketball players are 
least likely to major in biological, physical, or 
computer sciences. ' 
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• • * * * 

Student-athletes, on average have lower college 
grade-point averages ( GPAs \ than do extracurricular 
students. Among student- athletes, football and 
basketball players have, on average, the lowest 
GPAs {football /basketball was 2.46; other student- 
athletes 2*61; and extracurricular students 2,79], 

« * * * « 

At the same time, comparaole numbers of student- 
athletes and extracurricular students say they have 
ever repeated courses, received incompletes, and 
been on academic probation. . • , Although these 
three measures of academic performance show no 
reliable differences between student-athletes and 
comparison students , there are consistent links 
between them and the more or less successfully 
competitive football and basketball programs. 
Specifically, football and basketball players in 
more successfully competitive programs are more 
likely than those in less successfully competitive 
programs to have found many courses too difficult, 
received incompletes f and been on academic 
probation. For example, 34 percent of football and 
basketball players in more successfully -competitive 
programs have been on academic probation* as 
compared to 26 percent of football and basketball 
players in less successfully- competitive programs. 

ft ft * * ft 

Student- athletes and extracurricular students are 
generally satisfied with their educational 
experiences. About 90 percent of each group are 
satisfied, about 9b percent are satisfied with 
their college major, and 65 percent are satisfied 
with their performance in courses. There are not 
reliable differences in satisfaction between 
student -athletes and extracurricular students. 



The following is a table of the reported majors of 
sophomores, junior and seniors surveyed by AIR: 
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Percent 



OiFeF~ 
Sports 



Extra- 
currlcular 



Basketball 



Business 

Social Science 

Professional occupations 

Comunlca t ions 

Engineering 

Education 

Physical Education 

Arts and Humanities 

Computer/ Information Sciences 

Biological Sciences 

Physical Sciences 



27.5 
17.1 
12.6 
9.8 
6.7 
6.4 
5.5 
5.3 
1.9 
1.6 
O.b 



30.2 
12.7 
7.5 
6.0 
9.5 
4.2 
10. 0 
3.2 
4.6 
3.6 
2.2 



14.4 
IS. 6 
3.0 
12.0 
12.5 
10.6 



13.3 
4.8 
4,7 
3.3 



.2 



It is perhaps noteworthy that, contrary to popular assumption. 
Division I football and basketball players majoring in business, 
social science and professional occupations outnumber majors in 
physical education 10 to one. 

The AIri study also provides substantial Information on 
the time commitment of student- athletes to athletics. The 
Executive Summary states as follows: 



The time demands on both student-athletes and 
extracurricular students are extensive during the 
period when sports and extracurricular activities 
are in season. Student -athletes spend more time in 
their sports, however, than extracurricular 
students do in their activities. Football and 
basketball players spend approximately 30 hours per 
week In their sports when they are in season -- 
more time than they spend preparing for and 
attending class combined. They also report mis* *, ^ 
about two classes per week, wnile extracurricuiv 
students spend less time in their activities than 
student -athletes, they too spend more time in their 
activities than they do either in preparing for 
classes or attending classes [football and 
basketball players spent 2b. 3 hours per week in 
class or in preparation for class , while 
extracurricular students spent 27.6] . . . . 

During the off-season, the time demands on student 
athletes and comparison students are reduced. 
Football and basketball players and other student- 
athletes continue to spend more time in their 
sports than they do either in preparing for or 
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attending class. Extracurricular students spand 
less time in their activities than student-athletes 
do during the off -season, Both student-athletes 
and extracurricular students report they miss about 
one class per week when out of season. 

Although X recognise it is always dangerous to draw 
biroad conclusions from survey data (and. Indeed I have only 
quoted selectively from the report) , it seems to me that the 
general picture which emerges from the AIR survey is that 
although Division X student-athletes — and particularly football 
and basketball players — make a major commitment to athletics, a 
very significant majority of them are enrolled in serious courses 
of study, they devote almost as much time to their studies in- 
season as other extracurricular participants, they are performing 
reasonable well on the average, and they are satisfied with their 
educational experiences. 

in order to be eligible for intercollegiate athletics 
under NCAA legislation , a student-athlete must be in good 
academic standing with his or her institution, and must be 
maintaining satisfactory academic progress toward a baccalaureate 
or equivalent degree. 'Satisfactory progress* 1 is to be defined 
by the institution's academic authorities who determine such 
matters with regard to all students, unless its conference has 
established more stringent requirements* 

In NCAA Division 1 since 1985, satisfactory progress 
generally necessitates satisfactory completion of at least 24 
semester hours during the preceding two academic term; student* 
athletes are also required to declare a major by the beginning of 
the third year of enrollment and thereafter make satisfactory 
progress; toward a degree in that major. All these requirements 
are designed to assure that student -athletes are in fact making 
satisfactory progress, while at the same time allowing reasonable 
autonomy to the individual institution to define the specifics of 
that progress. 

Graduation rates, one of the charges most often 
levelled at Intercollegiate athletics is that student - athletes, 
once having completed their athletics eligibility, abandon their 
studies and leave the college experience without completing their 
degrees. The fact is, however, that on the average, student- 
athlete graduation rates are equal or superior to those of 
college students as a whole. 

Since 1986, the NCAA has annually surveyed its Division 
I institutions to determine graduation rate data for student - 
athletes in various sports in different types of Division I 
institutions. The most recent survey, completed only a mon - h 
ago, reports data for individuals entering college in the i ^ ti 2 - e 3 
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academic year. For recruited student-athletes entering Division 
I institutions in that year, the median reported percentage 
having graduated five years later was 48 percent; the comparable 
reported median percentage fc all students was slightly less, or 
47.8 percent. A year ago, the report on the entering class of 
1981-62 showed medians respectively for student-athletes of SO 
percent and for all students of 47.3 percent. 

For student-athletes only, the KC&A also collects 
a °4V ste ? 9raduation rate data, which adjusts the calculation by 
adding incoming transfer students and subtracting those who left 
in flood standing and those who are continuing their studies. By 
sport, the following data for the entering class of 1962-83 was 
reported, by graduation rate and adjusted graduation rate; 

ALL MALE OR 
MIXED TEAMS 



Baseball 
Basketball 
Football 
Golf 

Gymnastics 
Soccer 
Swimming 
Tennis 
Track /Cross 
Country 
Wrestl ing 

All Others 
(7 Sports) 



Grad. 


Adj. 


50.0 


9.3 


33-3 


66.7 


41.4 


64.0 


50.0 


100.0 


66,7 


100. G 


60.0 


100.0 


66.7 


100.0 


66,7 


100. 0 


50*0 


80.0 


$0,0 


77.8 


76.4 


100.0 



ALL FEMALE 

TEWS Grad, Adj. 

Basketball su . 0 10£K0 

Field Hockey 9 X . 7 ioo.O 

, c : oif _ 6fc.? 100. 0 

Gymnastics 66.7 loo.o 

Softball S6 . 7 XQOm0 

Swimming 72,1 100.0 

Tenn , is 77.5, 100*0 
Treck/Cross 

Country 50. 0 100.0 

volleyball 6 0.0 100,0 

All others 

(4 Sports) 100.0 100.0 
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The NCAA attempted to collect adjusted graduation- rate 
data for all students In the first year of graduation-rate data 
collection, but the member institutions felt that the computation 
Mas far too cumbersome to be completed with any accuracy for such 
a large group of people. Hence r only the raw oraduat Ion- rate 
comparison between student -athletes and all students is currently 
available. 

it is obvious that there Is substantial room for 
Improvement in graduation rates* particularly for Division X 
football and male basketball players* Our members are only too 
aware of this, but l submit that in the last analysis, it is up 
to the student to decide that he or she will complete degree 
requirements. Some coaches , such as John Thompson here in the 
District of Columbia, have achieved great success In motivating 
athletes In his charge to perform academically and to complete 
their degree requirements; other coaches must profit by this type 
of example. The motivation task is often very difficult , 
however, in the case of football players and male basketball 
players who are selected in the professional drafts; their agenda 
often simply radically changes once that selection occurs. 

As 1 noted a few minutes ago. It is important to 
recognize that the foregoing data do not, by definition, reflect 
the potential impact of tightened freshman-eligibility standards 
under Bylaw 14-3. We believe that application oi the rule, which 
first took effect for the 1986-87 entering class, cannot help but 
improve graduation rates for recruited student- athletes — how 
significantly, however, we will not know for a few years. The 
potential future impact of Bylaw 14-3 is illustrative of the 
delayed effect of various items of NCAA legislation- Current data 
regarding the academic performance of student- athletes may Indeed 
not reflect the actual situation in college athletics in 1989, 
and one must always review the evolving application of NCAA rules 
before reaching conclusions as to additional needs for action. 

Over the past few years, proposals have been introduced 
by which federal financial assistance would be withheld from 
institutions not reporting a student- athlete graduation rate of 
50 percent, or some such percentage , or cutting back on the 
number of permissible grants-in-aid if certain targets are not 
met* Aside from the serious definitional problems posed by such 
proposals, it seems to me that the data being reported to us by 
our members suggest absolutely no basis for singling out student - 
athlete graduation rates for adverse action — when those rates 
are consistently on a par with or superior to those for the 
student body as a whole. 

Senator Bradley and Congressmen Towns and WcMillen have 
introduced a different type of proposal, the Student-Athlete 
Right -to- Know Act (5,580; H.R.I454), which would require colleges 
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and universities annually to report graduation rates to 
prospective student -athletes and to the U.S, Secretary of 
Education — such rates to be broken down by sport, race and sex. 
Current WCAA legislation, although requiring Division I 
institutions to report graduation- rate data for compilation 
purposes, does not authorize public disclosure of that 
information on an individual- institution basis and does not hteak 
down the data by race. 

Last January, the NCAA Presidents Commission adopted a 
resolution committing it to develop and propose legislation to 
require that graduation rate data be made available in the 
student-athlete recruiting process. Last month, each of the 
Commission's divisional subcommittees affirmed that resolution 
and the Commission instructed the NCAA staff to prepare draft 
legislation for review at the Commission's meeting next October 
I am frankly optimistic that at the KCAA Convention next January, 
the membership will adopt new legislation that will, I hope, make 
unnecessary the further consideration of federal legislation on 
the subject of graduation rates. 

institutional conformity with WCAA rules . Sports 
journalists are fond of pointing to the number of institutions 
currently on probation as a result of our enforcement program as 
evidence that the intercollegiate athletics system is out of 
control . 

I think Just the contrary is true. Concerned about 
allegations and evidence of recruiting violations and improper 
benefits for enrolled student -athletes, our membership over the 
past two decades has steadily cosBnitted mars and more budgeted 
funds (currently $1.75 million) to the NCAA's enforcement 
program. The penalties that have been assessed over the past 
several months are the inevitable result of this stepped -up 
enforcement program, and of course they do not relate to 
violations in 1988 or 1989, but to years well before that. For a 
variety of reasons, I believe — and I reported this tc the NCAA 
Convent in last January — that we have never been in a better 
position to control major rules violations. 

The reason for my belief, however, is not that we are 
pursuing and will continue to pursue a vigorous enforcement 
program, but that more and more responsibility, and tools, are 
being placed into the hands of institutional chief executives who 
desire to establish effective control of their own athletics 
programs, x have already alluded to the fact that college 
presidents participate significantly in our affairs, both 
individually and through the presidents commission, but i have 
not detailed how these efforts have enhanced the opportunities 
for true institutional control of intercollegiate athletics. 
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In this ren^t, 1985 was a watershed year for 
intercollegiate ath, eUcs, for it was in that year that the 
membership overwhelmingly adopted certain key legislative 
proposals made by tfce Presidents Commission: 

a. instit utional self -study. At least once every five 
years „ each RCAA institution is required to conduct 
a comprehensive self- study and evaluation of its 
lntercc liegiate athletics program* and to make the 
study available to the KCAA on request. Subjects 
covered must include institutional purpose and 
athletics philosophy, the chief executive's 
authority in personnel and financial affairs, 
athletics organization and administration, 
finances , personnel, sports programs , recruiting 
policies, services for student-athletes and 
student- itnlete profiles* 

b. Reporting of data - Each Division I institution 
must subn it academic information to the NCAA 
annually, including admissions standards, any 
authority for admission of students under a 
"special admit* standard, and the relative 
percentages of students and recruited student- 
athletes admitted under this special eitnority, 

c. Athle tics 5u3ffetlng . The athletics budget must be 
controlled by the institution and be subject to its 
normal budgeting procedures, and be approved by the 
chief exectthe or his designee. 

d . Audit ♦ An annual audit of all expenditures of the 
athletics p-ogram must be conducted by an outside 
auditor selt»cV.<*d by the chief executive or his 
des ignee . 

in sum, these pro/isions were designed to give 
institutional chief executives greater knowledge of and 
responsibility for the intercollegiate athletics programs- They 
ere coupled with the basic requirement that the chief executive 
annually certify compliance with the NCAA legislation. 

Earlier this year, 1 proposed that legislation be 
considered which would built 1 on the institutional self- study 
requirement by utilizing a panel of individuals outside the 
institution to analyze the institution* s self-study and provide 
some form of certification. 1 see the possibility of the 
procedure addressing such matters as graduation rates, special 
admissions, progress toward or&duation and the conduct of coaches 
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and athletes. The institution would be rated against its own 
standards, and the review would undoubtedly provide the chief 
executive with a blueprint for remedial action, when indicated. 
Both the presidents Commission and KCAA Council have agreed to 
further development of the proposal, with the view that 
implementing legislation would be considered at the NCAA 
Convention next January. 

The institutional, chief executive is. after all, the key 
to resolution of many, if not most, problems in intercollegiate 
athletics, m general, those athletics programs in which the 
chief executive takes an informed, active interest are those 
which have experienced the fewest difficulties under NCAA 
legislation. If, moreover, intercollegiate athletics truly has 
assumed a role deemed out of proper proportion to the educational 
mission of our universities, it is up to the chief executives 
collectively to decide what its proper role should be. 

In the past three Conventions, proposals by the 
President Commission to limit the duration of spring football, 
to reduce grants-in-aid, to limit the number of football coaches, 
to limit recruiting and to establish need-based aid restrictions 
in certain sports, have met with mixed success, some have 
succeeded, some have failed, and some have been withdrawn in 
favor of further study. To the extent some of these initiatives 
have failed, it is apparent that chief executive officers — 
particularly m Division I — have not reached a consensus on 
what should be done. I am hopeful that: our recently- completed 
National Forum on the proper role of intercollegiate athletics in 
higher education, together with the AIR studies, will provide a 
basis for further consensus among these presidents, and through 
them, among our member institutions. 



1 wish to close by repeating a couple of thoughts that x 
expressed to the NCAA Convention in January. First, I believe 
that almost everything occurring in Intercollegiate athletics 
today is exceptionally positive. One national* magazine, after an 
essentially anecdotal review of the experiences of a handful of 
student-athletes out of the quarter million young people in our 
programs, concluded that I was a "Polly anna" in this assessment 
of intercollegiate athletics. I repeat that assessment here 
today: although there are problems attendant upon our programs - - 
with which we clearly must deal and are dealing our 
intercollegiate athletics system is one of which may be unique! v 
proud. 

Second, having said this, I also think we in 
intercollegiate athletics must not lose our sense of direction. 
Our mission within the NCAA -~ members, officers, and staff j s 
not football, not basketball, not national championships; our 
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mission is education of young people. Our real purpose is to 
prepare student-athletes to be major contributors to and 
successful people in society while also providing meaningful 
opportunities for intercollegiate athletics competition on a 
level playing field. 



Thank you. 
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Chairman Williams, Thank you, Mr. Schultz. Tell the remaining 
members of the committee — I see a number have already gone to 
respond to the vote— we will keep the committee hearing going. If 
members wish to leave and cast their vote on this first vote of the 
day, please do so now. 

Mr. Jeff Farris is the Executive Director of the National Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletics. 

Mr. Farris, we are pleased that you found time to be with us 
today. Thanks for coming, and we will look forward to hearing 
your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JEFFERSON D. FARRIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 

Mr. Farris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. 

*r?£ aPP**"** 6 this opportunity to tell you a little about the 
NAIA and some of the things that we do. The NAIA is a fifty-year- 
old autonomous association of 488 member colleges and universities 
from throughout the United States and Canada. 

The Association governs approximately forty percent of the four- 
year college athletic programs in this country. Our college serves 
some one million students, sponsoring four thousand ath'etic teams 
involving about 82,000 athletes. Five members of this subcommittee 
graduated from NAIA institutions. 

The Association takes pride in having been the first organization 
to offer national championship competitions to black athletes, the 

j to admit mto membership predominantly black institutions 
and the first to offer a program of intercollegiate championships 
tor both men and women. 

The National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics is governed 
by college and university presidents, chief executive officers and 
former university presidents. 

We strive to make athletics an integral part of an institution's 
overall student development program, governed, controlled and fi- 
nanced in the same way as all other institutional programs. 

In summary, we operate as a higher education association rather 
than solely as an athletic association. Ours is an educational model 
rather than a business model. The semantic differences may be 
subtle, but the philosophic and operational significance is substan- 
tial. 

There is temptation to come before this committee this morning 
and try to ignore or gloss over the problems in college athletics. 
There is so much good about the NAIA athletic programs, our ath- 
letes and our athletic staffs that one would like to dwell only on 
that. * 

However, you do not have to spend much time with the daily 
news to know that there have been serious problems in college ath- 

The membership of the NAIA recognized several years ago that 
problems existed and the potential for still greater problems was 
present. There was temptation to say that those factors were really 
confined only to the larger schools and to the major programs. 
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Logic dictated that, even if that were true at the moment, there 
was no reason to believe that the potential for such problems 
would not eventually reach all levels of college athletics. 

The time allotted to me does not permit a recitation of all of the 
things we plan to do in the NAIA. I also believe that we should 
respect you enough to confine these remarks to what we have done. 
We are prepared to be judged by our actions rather than our prom- 
ises. 

The NAIA has established a council of presidents as our govern- 
ing body. Athletic programs of the NAIA are financed at institu- 
tions in essentially the same way all other institutional programs 
are financed. Thus, control remains campus-based. 

The administration of the institution must maintain control of 
their programs and we believe that control must extend to the 
basic governance of the association. 

We have adopted a very simple guiding principle. We believe 
that students go to college to get an education. That education is 
defined by the faculty of the institution. Our rules make abundant- 
ly clear to the student why he or she is there. 

Let me tell you a few of the things specifically that we have 
done. 

Students who enter college at risk must be protected, not penal- 
ized but protected, until they are established academically, but the 
real issue is what happens after they are in college. 

All credit to determine eligibility must be credit that counts 
toward a degree. Remedial and other non-degree credits simply will 
not count 

Eligibility must be established at the beginning of each school 
term. Education is a continuing process, even for sports that cover 
two or more school terms. 

Students must accumulate degree credits as they move from one 
season to the next For instance, an NAIA athlete in basketball 
completing four years of eligibility will have earned a minimum of 
ninety-six semester hours of college credit. 

College students must take courses related to their requirements 
for their degree. A student must have satisfied two-thirds of his or 
her required courses before participating for their fourth season of 
eligibility. 

A satisfactory grade point average of at least 2-0 must be earned 
and maintained to participate during the third and fourth seasons. 

Drugs remain a concern for all of society including college athlet- 
ics. The NAIA as an educational association has elected to take an 
educational rather than an enforcement posture regarding drugs. 

All member institutions must conduct a substance abuse educa- 
tion program including drugs, alcohol and tobacco for all of their 
athletes. To be consistent with our students, the NAIA accepts no 
advertising or sponsorship money from any alcohol or tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

Public accountabilities or responsibility the NAIA recognizes and 
accepts. Beginning next year each member institution will be re- 
quired to submit an annual report This report, submitted by the 
college president will include such data on athletes as graduation 
rates, grade point averages and admission scores on a sport-by- 
sport basis. Th- information will be published. 
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J?tJfF t u wltho " t P«*lems in NAIA. There never has been, 
nor will there ever be a time when some college students are not 
having problems, whether athletes or not. 

Our commitment is to see that our students understand the 
reason they are in college. We believe our policies and^egXiont 

beX N to"at^S^ f ° r thi8 ° PP °« a » d 1 

[The prepared statement of Jefferson D. Farris follows:] 
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It seems appropriate to begin with a brief description of the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics. The NAIA is a SO year old 
autonomous association of 488 member colleges and universities from 
throughout the United States and Canada, The association governs 4C 
percent of the four-year college athletic programs of the country by 
establ i shing eligibili ty requi rements and conducting twenty-one 
national championships, Q ur colleges serve approximately one million 
students. They sponsor 4,117 athletic teams -involving 82,317 v&rsUv 
athletes, 3 

The NAIA had its beginning as a national basketball tournament in 1937 
and r^piUly grew into a national intercollegiate athletic governing 
body. The association takes pride in having been the first 
organization to offer national championship competition to black 
athletes, the first to admit into membership predominantly black 
institutions, and the first to offer a program of Intercollegiate 
championships for both women and men. 

The National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics is governed by 
college and university presidents, and our chief executive officer is a 
former university president, we strive to make athletics an integral 
part Of an institution's overall student development program - 
governed, controlled and financed in the same way as all other 
institutional programs. In summary, we operate as a higher education 
association rather than solely as an athletic association. Ours is an 
educational model rather than a business model. The semantic 
differences may be subtle, but the philosophical and operational 
significance is substantial. 

There is temptation to come before this committee this morning and try 
to ignore or gloss over the problems in college athletics. There Is so 
much good about our NAIA athletic programs, our athletes, and our 
athletic staffs that one would like to dwell only on that. However 
you don t have to spend much time with the daily news to k.ww there 
nave been serious problems in college athletics* 

The membership of the NAIA recognized several years ago that problems 
existed and the potential for still greater problems was present. 
There was temptation to say that those factors were really confined to 
0n I y l dr9er sch00ls " t0 tn * programs. Logic dictated that 
even if that were true at the moment, there was no reason to believe 
the potential for such problems would not eventually reach all levels 
of college programs, 

For the past several years, the members of the NAIA have worked hard to 
keep the 40 percent of college athletics governed by our association 
within priorities that deserve the respect of students, parents, 
faculties, and all of those who must support our institutions. 
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The time allotted to me (toes not permit a recitation of all of the 
things we plan to do in the NAIA. I also believe that we should 
respect you enough to confine these remarks to what we have done in 
recent years to improve the governance of athletics in the NAIA, We 
are prepared to be judged on actions rather than promises. 

* The NAIA has established a Council of Presidents as our governing 
body. Athletic programs in the NAIA are financed by institutions 
in essentially the same way all institutional programs are 
financed, thus the control of the programs ?emain campus based. 
The administration of the institution must maintain control of all 
these programs, and we believe that control must extend to the 
basic governance of the association. 

* We have adopted, as a guiding principle, that students go to 
college to get an education. That education is defined by the 
faculty of the institution. To allow students to participate in 
athletics without recognizing that basic reason for attendance is 
unfair to the student and seriously diminishes the purpose of the 
university. Our rules make abundantly clear to the student why he 
or she is there. 

* Students who enter college at risk of success of achieving the 
educational goal must be protected, not penalized, but protected 
until they are well established academically. 

* NAIA students must make demonstrable progress toward a degree if 
they are allowed to continue to participate. We require: 

All credits used to determine eligibility must be credit that 
wi*l count toward a degree - remedial and other non-degree 
courses will not count. 

Fligibil ity must be established at the beginning of each 
school term. Educational success is a continuing process, 
even for sports that cover two or more school terms. 

Students must accumulate degree credits as they move from one 
season to the next. For instance, an NAIA athlete in 
basketball completing four years of eligibility will have 
earned a minimum of 96 semester hours of degree credit. 

Courses students take must relate to the requirements for 
their degree programs, A student must have satisfied 
two- thirds of his or her required courses before 
participating for the fourth season. 

A satisfactory grade point average of at least 2.GQQ %*us* be 
earned and maintained to participate for the third and fourth 
season. 
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Drugs remain 4 concern for all of soriety, including collet 
athletics, The NAIA is an education association and has elected 
to take an educational rather than an enforcement posture 
regarding drugs. AU member institutions must submit plans and 
conduct an extensive substance abuse education program - drugs, 
alcotnil and tobacco - for all of their athletes. Also, the NAIA 
accepts no advertising or sponsorship money from any alcohol or 
tobacco product. 

* Public accountability is a responsibility the NAIA recognues and 
accepts. Beginning next year, each member school will he required 
to submit an extensive mnus\ report at the end of the school 
year. This report, submitted by the college president, wi ; i 
include such data on athletes as graduation rates, grade point 
averages, and admission scores on a sport-by- sport basis, the 
information will be public. It is the intent of our Council of 
Presidents to continue to examine these data toward the 
possibility of establishing membership criteria from the results. 

We are not without problems in the NAIA, There has never been, nor 
will there ever be a time that some college students are not having 
problems - whether they are athletes or not. Our commitment is to see 
that our students understand the reason they are in college. We 
beHeve that athletics - just as music, drama, student government and 
other activities -* can be conducted so they contribute meaningfully to 
the college experience. However, such activities must never be allowed 
to interfere with the basic objective of a college education. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. 

Mr. Atwell, in your testimony you suggest that the leadership to 
reform this system should come from the institutional level. Vou 
referred to — quoting, now— "the CEO with the support of the insti- 
tutional governing board/' 

N™* I think we all know of college presidents who have lost the 
support of the governing board because of a dispute between the 
president and the roach. 

Given this tension, how realistic is it to assume that the reforms 
can come from the president's office or can be made at the campus 
level at all? 

Mr. Atwkll, Presidents need help, Mr. Chairman, and they need 
help most notably from their governing boards. I would have to 
concede that too often the governing boards have been part of the 
problem, and they need to become part of the solution. 

There is no question that presidents are in a lonely position out 
there, but I agree with Dick Schultz that the reform of intercolle- 
giate athletics and the assurance of integrity absolutely has to 
start at the institutional level, and the single most important 
player is the president, but, yes, the president needs a great deal of 
help. 

Then you move on to the conference level, where coalitions of 

(^residents need to get together. Finally, you have the national 
evel, but it has all got to start at the campus level and the presi- 
dent is the key player but cannot do it alone. 

Chairman Williams. Mr. Deford, in your statement you were 
critical of your own industry for the ..overage of student athletics. 

You are editor in chief of your own daily national sports newspa- 
per. How do you plan to cover big-time college athletics? 

Mr. Deford. I think where we have failed is not so much the 
complaint that was voiced earlier, that we spend too mu h atten- 
tion on football and men's basketball. If that popular commodity is 
out there, we are going to cover it. 

It is like those complaints, why doesn't the press write about the 
nice teenagers instead of the ones who mutilate their parents? It is 
simply the nature of our business to go to the glamour and the 
glitz. 

Where we have failed is that we have not covered the underside 
as well as we should have* Particularly in college athletics, it is 
very rare that anybody goes to Mission, Kansas to find out what in 
the world is going on with the NCAA. 

We cover professional baseball and Commissioner Giamatti, or 
professional football and Commissioner Rozeil. We cover boxing 
promoters carefully and we scrutinize them. We have failed to do 
that with college athletics. That is where we have let the franchise 
down. 

Chairman Williams. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all very 
much for your testimony. 

Mr. Atwell, in your prepared statement, you suggest that, first of 
all, most of what we nave read about in the press in terms that 
have been negative are a few well publicised problems that plague 
big-time intercollegiate athletics, simply isolated cases in an other- 
wise healthy enterprise. 
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First of all, I do not know whether that is true or not. I under- 
stand—go ahead. 

Mr. Atwell. Mr. Miller, I do not believe that is my position, and 
if you read it that way then I have not communicated to you clear- 
ly- 

My position is that, even if you were able to get rid of all of the 
bad apples, we have a major systemic problem. I have tried to de- 
scribe in my prepared testimony and my summation here this 
morning what I think is the nature of the systemic problem. 

Mr. Miller. That is consistent with your recommendations, and I 
stand corrected. I embrace your latter position, that this is a sys- 
temic problem. 

I have spent, over the last couple of years, a considerable amount 
of time with big-time athletes, prime time players in Division I, in 
both major sports and minor sports. I am not sure those coaches 
draw a distinction in terms of how they use those athletes' time 
and some of the casualty rates. 

What concerns me in my discussion with those young people is, 
while they have been successful, they will also recount the casual- 
ties on their teams, young people who have suffered really substan- 
tial abuse at the hands of their coaches that goes unreported. We 
all wonder what happens in the locker room at half time. In some 
cases it is not very pretty. 

The acceptance of or turning a blind eye to rather substantial al- 
cohol and drug abuse because a player is a "prime time" player, is 
common they tell me. The recognition of players engaged in illegal, 
unethical activities is almost campus-wide in some instances. They 
recount this in a manner that should concern us, because they say, 
"You have got to do it to win. We cannot play, we cannot compete, 
we will not make the final sixty-four, the final thirty-two or the 
final eight without that player." That is what is driving this proc- 
ess. 

Perhaps many people do not think this about athletes, but appar- 
ency they are reading the papers. They can recite Drexel-Burnham 
and they can recite the problems here in Congress and they can 
recite the problems in Iran-Contra, and they do not see themselvf - 
much different than what is going on in the country. 

When I read the press accounts of whether or not a coach has 
given somebody a ride to school or back from school or picked them 
up for practice, and whether that is a gift or not— I am reminded of 
when the engine fell off" the DC-10 in Chicago. In that investigation 
the committee found a work ordei from the manufacturer to the 
airline, and it listed a number of things that were wrong. It said 
that, first of all, the call button for the flight attendant would 
blink and that the food cart brakes slipped and that the carpet was 
loose in first class and, by the way, if the bolts are not on securely, 
the engine will fall off. 

I am just questioning whether or not the NCAA is looking into 
what are some serious systemic problems in terms of the real price 
that young people are paying to compete in these athletics. I say 
that because it reminds me of people who go to Safeway and think 
that those oranges "just happened*' to get there and do not under- 
stand that that product is brought to them on the sweat and the 
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subsidy of hard working farm workers who pay a horrible price to 
produce that food. 

In some ways, these athletes, in spite of their GPA when they 
come to college, really have exhibited many of the qualities we said 
that we wanted to see in minority youth, minority communities 
and in troubled communities— the discipline, the ability to turn 
away from other activities in favor of sports. I just question wheth- 
er or not the universities are fostering what is the best in these 
kids or they are letting them exhibit bad habits and doing very 
little about it 

I just question whether the NCAA is involved in a lot of minuti- 
ae as opposed to what are serious problems with respect to the 
memberships on some of these teams. 

Mr. Schultz. Is that a question? 

Mr. Miller. That is a question. 

Mr. Schultz. I think you would find that, while there are abuses 
that you spoke of and while there may be rules that are minutiae, 
that much has been done, that there are serious investigations that 
have gone on, there have been serious steps that have been 
taken— I refer to 1985 and steps that have been taken since that 
time. 

Indications are that the number of reported rules violations are 
down substantially, probably because of the action taken in 1985. 

I think in most cases the minor violations get blown out of pro- 
portion when they are talking about that, just like people will say, 
well, the NCAA never penalizes major schools, they only penalize 
the small schools. I think if you take a look at the record the last 
;«*uple of years you would see some very big names in intercolle- 
- athletics and some very large schools that have been severely 
p . *i and have taken the brunt of that 

A also that there is always the tendency, just like there is 
Congress and the government that you referred to, when 
then Is a problem the focus becomes very narrow and people 
forget that for every individual that has a problem there are thou- 
sands that are doing things the right way. I would say that is true 
in intercollegiate athletics, as well. 

There are nearly 270,000 NCAA athletes, and even if we narrow 
it to the Division I-A programs in the football and the Division I 
basketball programs, I would say that for every athlete that you 
read about that has a problem there are many, probably hundreds 
at that level, that are doing things the right way, that are graduat- 
ing with their class on time, that are leaders on their college 
campus, that arc involved in Big Brother and Big Sister programs, 
that are visiting crippled children's hospitals; that are doing things 
exactly right. 

As Mr. Deford mentioned, no one writes about those, but it is in- 
teresting to write about the problems. 

I do not think it can be fairly said that the NCAA is standing by 
as an organization and not dealing with the serious problems. 

Mr- Muxes. Thank you. 

Chairman Williams. Mr. Coleman? 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I assume that we 
might have time to go around again. 
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Chairman Williams. We will limit the members, as we did the 
witnesses, to five minutes or thereabouts, and then we will have a 
second round of questioning for anyone who would like it 

Mr. Coleman. Okay. Let me ask Mr. Atwell. 

1 ??^, your constructive proposals, and one of them that I 
would like to ask you, and perhaps other panelists might want to 
respond, about your suggestion of eliminating athletic scholarships 
and relying totally on need-based programs that we provide and 
are provided to other students. 

One of the arguments that I hear constantly about the recruit- 
ment and about allowing young people to participate in sports be- 
cause they are athletes is that this is their ticket to college. 

Now, Mr. Atwell, you are president of the umbrella organization 
of higher education. Haven't we provided literally millions of tick- 
ets to colleges around here? Isn't that what we have been doing on 
this committee for twenty-some years, spending billions of dollars. 

In fact, every college athlete that comes through, if in fact they 
have a need, would be eligible like every other non-athlete to apply 
for that need, to ret aive it and to be able to go to college? Isn't that 
the case? 

Mr. Atwell. Yes. I think 1 am substantially agreeing with you, 
Mr. Coleman. That is the basis of ray proposal, is to treat athletes 
the same as you do other students, and the needy ones will qualify 
for student financial assistance, Federal, state and institutional, 
just as do other needy students. 

There are some pretty powerful arguments against that are self- 
evident, which is the contribution that these athletes make to their 
institution, but lots of other students make a contribution to the 
institution, as well. 

Mr. Coleman. Well, am I to conclude that there are some 
schools, then, who somehow have different admissions policies for 
athletes and for non-athletes? Is that what I would conclude, then? 

Mr. Atwell. There is no question that is the case, and that is 
quite out front the case. Institutions have all kinds of special ad- 
mission situations for athletes and for other students. 

It, of course, must be remembered that most institutions in this 
country, including most of those engaged in intercollegiate athlet- 
ics, are in fact something close to open admissions, but among the 
more selective institutions, sure, there are special breaks for ath- 
letes at many, but not all, of them. 

Mr. Coleman. So we have different admissions requirements but 
equal opportunities for how you pay the bills. In other words, an 
athlete may get through the front door bv different admissions but 
he could still pay the bills, like everybody else, who would have a 
need-based. 

Mr. Atwell. Under my proposal or under the status quo? 
Mr. Coleman Under status quo. 

Mr. Atwell. Under the status quo it is possible in Division I and 
in Division II institutions for the student to receive athletic aid, not 
need-based aid at all, but athletic aid and in some cases— in the 
case of the super-athlete in football and basketball and some other 
sports— that might be a free ride. It is not always a free ride by 
any means. 
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So athletes are treated differently in Division I and Division II 

institutions, I am just suggesting that 

Mr. Coleman. The fact is that a powerful high school athlete 
could go to college and decide not tu play athletics, and he could 
still have at his disposal all of the higher education student aid 
programs that we provide. 



Mr. Atwell, Yes, sir. 
Mr. Coleman. It could be up to $8, >00 a year in some cases. We 
have talked big-time athletics. With the exception of one or two or 
three schools that I can recall, most of them are public institutions 
where their tuition is substantially within that framework of 
$8,000 a year. 
Mr. Atwell, That is true, Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman. Let me ask Mr. Schultz to comment. Coaches are 
teachers also. You were a coach and you also taught, did you not? 
Mr. Schultz. Yes. 

Mr. Coleman. Traditionally coaches have to spend less time, I 
suppose, in the classroom because of other requirements. I guess 
the question that I am getting to is about the whole atmosphere. 

Coaches are retained usually not because they are outstanding 
classroom instructors but because they are good coaches, which 
may or may not be the same thing as an instructor. 

The other thing is that coaches, with their add-on benefits of en- 
dorsements, television programs, all sorts of arrangements that you 
read about in the press, probably have the largest income of any- 
body on campus, including the president of the institution. Is that 
a fair statement in many of the big-time sports institutions? 

Mr. Schultz. I think that is probably correct with a limited 
number. I think that also is something that is out of proportion, 
but in some of the very highly visible programs the ancillary bene- 
fits from television, from shoe contracts, from endorsements, are 
substantial. 

Mr. Coleman. What kind of atmosphere does that create on 
campus? Mr. Atwell might want to comment 

How do the presidents feel they have control over their institu- 
tion when there is a large income flowing in through the athletic 
department, through visibility, through personality and all of these 
things that go with it? Isn't this kind of the overwhelming factor? 

Mr. Schultz. Well, I might mention that I think that concern 
was directed several years ago. I cannot say that it is totally con- 
trolled, but the membership was concerned with some of the 
income of some coaches and did pass legislation which requires the 
coach to provide to the chief executive officer of that institution an 
accounting for all revenue earned by athletics outside the athletic 
department. Most of those funds are not coming from the institu- 
tion, but are coming from ancillary activities. 

Most chief executive officers do have a good handle on that. I 
think that is a concern of some, but at least they have a complete 
understanding of what it is and what the amounts are, 

Mr. Atwell, Mr. Coleman, I would say that many presidents 
have told me that they do not really feel that they control their 
athletic program. They feel that they are trying to control it, but 
they are shoveling sand against a pretty powerful tide. When they 
attempt to do so, because of the visibility of these programs, the 
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power of the boosters and others, it is a very, very difficult process 
to get control of intercollegiate athletics by the president. They 
need help from those governing boards. 
Chairman Williams. Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to have 
you gentlemen with us today and I am pleased to hear your testi- 
mony. 

You know, this is the Education Committee. It is not the commit- 
tee that focuses totally upon the needs of sports, but it seems that 
sports become a vital part or an integral part, certainly, of higher 
education. 

Just as we police defaults on student loans, I think we have a 
vested interest in trying to maintain some sort of standards in the 
way the athlete individually is treated. 

I am particularly concerned when we see on the front page of the 
Washington Post or the sports section, as we do today, about 
Dexter Man ley, who can go through Oklahoma State University 
and never be able to read, being functionally illiterate, while he is 
a professional athlete. 

I am concerned about seeing the high attrition rate that we have 
at a number of these schools among the athletes, who are not get- 
ting the ition that they should be getting at one of these 
higher edu mters, but rather, seem to be treated almost as 

something \ their school can make millions of dollars in pro- 
ceeds but give .y little back in return. 

So I think it is, indeed, a systemic problem. Mr. Atwell, I think 
you gave some very good suggestions that would try to get at some 
of these problem. 

Centering on the athletes, centering on the student, what are the 
interests that Mr. Schultz and the NCAA have in attempting to 
protect the athlete s c this time or the student, as opposed to seeing 
that— I guess comir j back to George's question earlier— that the 
minutiae are being enforced? 

How is the NCAA going about trying to see that the athlete, the 
individual athlete or the individual student, is, in fact, getting a 
sound education? What is the NCAA doing about seeing that the 
attrition rate or the dropout rate among these students is reduced 
significantly? 

Mr. Schultz. First of all, I think it needs to be remembered that 
the primary function of the NCAA is to govern intercollegiate ath- 
letics. I think the NCAA has been drawn into the educational side 
of it, which really should not be their basic responsibility because 
of a perceived need. 

They have long been concerned about attrition of athletes, about 
the education of athletes and how this fits. This was the reason 
that Proposition 48, the initial eligibility standard, was brought in, 
because there was a concern about athletes being admitted who 
were not properly prepared to go to college. It was because of a 
concern of the Dexter Manleys. 

That was followed at the same time by an academic progress rule 
that for all practical purposes followed by ore year the introduc- 
tion of the initial eligibility rule, and that academic progress rule 
was actually tougher than those faced by normal students in that 
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it says that at the end of the second year, before you are eligible 
for the third year 

Mr, Perkins. I am familiar with Proposition 48, Mr. Schultz, but 
that is not what I am getting at. 

I am saying that we have this student down here— and I think it 
is ridiculous to say that the NCAA should not be included in the 
educational side of it. I mean, obviously you are dealing with edu- 
cational institutions. You cannot just deal with the sports side of it. 

What are we going to do on the collegiate level, or is something 
going to be done on the collegiate level, to insist that these stu- 
dents—and in Division I we know that football and basketball are 
producing great revenues indeed — in return, they do receive a good 
quality education. 

I think a great deal of value is attached to a good quality educa- 
tion, but I question and I wonder what type of enforcement mecha- 
nisms you have, or are there any, or do you intend to have some in 
the future that go out and try to give incentives for these schools to 
see that these athletes are taken care of and looked after after they 
recruit them, while tney are making this massive amount of money 
on them? 

Mr. Schultz. Again, let me come back to academic progress, be- 
cause this is one item that seems to be lost by the media and by 
everyone else. 

Everyone is aware of Proposition 48 and why it was in. I think 
you misinterpreted my first remark. I did not say that we were not 
concerned about education. I said the NCAA was established be- 
cause of athletics and has been involved in admission standards 
and academic progress because of concerns. 

I think that indicates that there is a genuine concern and inter- 
est and an importance to deal with the welfare of these particular 
student athletes. 

The academic progress rule is one such step to guarantee that 
athletes are educated and well taken care of, because before they 
can enter their third year of eligibility, their third year, they must 
declare a major, they must make progress toward graduation in 
that major field in order to maintain their eligibility, and had that 
rule been in effect five or six years ago some of the instances that 
you have read about recently would not exist. 

The normal student does not have a standard. They do not have 
to declare a major by that third year, but athletes do have to do 
that. 

We have great concern about all of the areas of education. I 
think that you would find, if you closely examine, that there is a 
renewed interest in making sure that athletes are well prepared. 

There are new efforts that have been made in the last two or 
three years individually to provide help for these people. 

I think one thing that we can point to, and this was the purpose 
of a very extensive study that was initiated by the Presidents' Com- 
mission, was to find out some factual data about what these people 
are doing in school. 

It was referred to earlier. Over four thousand athletes in Divi- 
sion I as well as a number of students who are involved in extra- 
curricular activities were studied. 
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I think this provides information that will be the basis for new 
programs put forward by the Presidents' Commission. 

You may not have been here earlier, but I did indicate that I 
have proposed to the Presidents' Commission and the Council, and 
it has been well received, a program that would certify athletic de- 
partments, that would deal with exactly the concerns that you 
have, that would insure that the special admissions for athletes 
does not exceed any other special admission that that university 
has. 

We have to recognize that whatever that institution is, there is a 
lot of special admissions for faculty children, for children of 
alumni, for development cases, for minorities. 

That is fine. That is part of the educational process, but we have 
to be sure that if the highest percentage for any of those other 
groups is ten percent, that athletes do not exceed that ten percent 
level. 

We also in this certification program would make sure that the 
academic progress of the athlete is equal to at least the rest of the 
student body, and the same with graduation rates. 

My proposal is that if those are not equaled or exceeded in that 
institution that there would be some type of sanction or penalty, 
perhaps the removal of athletic scholarships on a sport by sport 
basis, until that team achieved that level. 

We would tie this in with a mandated five year self-study that is 
in place right now, again part of the 1985 convention on integrity 
that mandates that people outside of the athletic department once 
every five years study what is going on in that athletic department 
and make sure that the mission of that department fits in with the 
overall philosophy and mission of the university. 

So I think there are a lot of steps in place, some that are already 
there and some that are taking place now, that will help correct 
some of these problems, but I go back to my original statement and 
agree with Mr. Atwell that the real solution is that the individual 
institution has to attack these and not do it because we have a lot 
of legislation either by the NCAA or by the Federal Government. 

Chairman Williams. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I really came back 
for questioning because, being from Wisconsin, I need to ask Mr. 
Schultz why Wisconsin was not chosen by the selection committee 
for the sixty-four. Just kidding. 

Actually, I wanted to begin with Mr. Deford. If I heard you cor- 
rectly, you said that college athletics at the Division I level were 
partly responsible for the deterioration of our academic levels in 
this country. 

Mr. Deford. You heard me correctly in substance, sir. What 1 
said was that it is the focus on athletics in this country and the 
attitude that most people have that major universities now are re- 
positories of basketball and football teams. 

This general attitude goes to the heart of our feelings about edu- 
cation in this country, and by extension certainly does not help it. 

I think that is a perfectly legitimate suggestion. 
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Mr. Gundebson. I do not know that I agree with you. I would 
ask if you have any evidence to show that the rise of athletics in 
an institution shows a similar deterioration in its academic scores. 

Mr. Depord. I am not saying that it is a direct relationship, that 
if University X has a good basketball team that therefore the edu- 
cational component in that university diminishes any. 

What I am saying is that the concentration of glamourous athlet- 
ics in education competes with education, as it does nowhere else 
in the world, and in doing so diminishes education generally in the 
eyes of the public. 

I think that most people in this country think of education, of 
higher education, as basketball and football teams. I do not think 
generally that that helps education. 

As I suggested earlier, as well, there is a tremendous amount of 
finances and resources which are diverted to the creation of weight 
rooms and football stadiums and scholarships and so forth to stu- 
dents who do not deserve them, which could better go to academia. 

Mr. Gundebson. I have to suggest to you that I would much 
rather have monetary contributions to a college coming from col- 
lege athletics than 1 would from lotteries, which a number of states 
seem to be pursuing right now, and I think that you need to 

Mr. Depord. No, sir, you misunderstand me. The money that 
goes to athletics stays with athletics. It is not passed through ath- 
letics. The idea- — 

Mr. Gunderson. Okay, okay, okay. We are going to get into a se- 
mantical argument here. That is direct, but I am a University of 
Wisconsin graduate and I can tell you that the foundation support 
to that university and the enrollment competition in that universi- 
ty fairly or unfairly is directly related to the success or failure of 
its athletic department That is a fact of life. 

The choices that are being considered now as the way to solve 
some of the academic financial problems are to look at a lottery as 
a way of solving that. 

You know and I know that in various states we now have lotter- 
ies to help fund education. I think that is, frankly, much worse. 

I want to go on, however, to a question to Mr. Schultz. 

You indicate on page nine of your report that the NCAA pro- 
vides seventy-five scholarships for students who have exhausted 
their institutional financial aid eligibility but wish to complete 
their undergraduate studies. 

The biggest criticism I would have of NCAA sports is that there 
seems to be a contract with that incoming student for financial aid 
as long as they are a healthy athlete, but as soon as that student is 
injured in football or in another sport and cannot continue to com- 
pete, somehow that athletic department or that institution elimi- 
nates any continuing interest in that student's education. 

Shouldn't there be a rule that says that this is a contract? You 
play for us, we guarantee you an education, however long it takes. 

Mr. Schultz. I think that is probably a valid point I think you 
were probably providing an example and I do not really want to 
take exception to that. I think I understand the point that you are 
making. 
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I would just digress for a moment I would be very surprised, and 
I think it would happen only minimally, that an athlete would lose 
his scholarship because of an injury. 

Most institutions that I have been associated with and that I am 
familiar with will extend that financial aid ' the maximum in 
case of an injury, and in many cases even if thai injury occurs out- 
side of the athletic season. 

I think your point is that, once they come to that institution, it 
should be the responsibility of that institution to educate them no 
matter how long it takes. 

Interestingly enough, the NCAA is providing the grants that you 
referred to because there has been a reluctance on the part of the 
member associations to reach agreement on how they could extend 
financial aid. 

I think this is directly related to the great mix that we see par- 
ticularly in Division I, where we have a wide range of budgets, a 
wide range of resources. 

I think you would find that most of the Division I-A schools 
would favor what you are proposing, but those issues usually go to 
a vote of the entire Division I membership, and there are many Di- 
vision I schools that cannot afford to do that So they feel that if 
they allowed one segment to do that that it might require or con- 
stitute some type of unfair recruiting advantage. 

Unfortunately, I do not think we are going to unwind that very 
quickly. I have asked, the NCAA Council and they have agreed to 
do so, to propose legislation in January that would allow each of 
the subsets of Division I, like I-A and I-AA and I-AAA, to deter- 
mine their own financial aid limitations. 

I think that would help solve the problem that you have, al- 
though it certainly would not deal with those other institutions. 

Chairman Williams. The gentleman's time is up. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Williams Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the people who 
testified today, I think that they have gone a long way in terms of 
restoring a sense of balance in this whole problem. We have not 
heard the focus on the individual athlete and the scapegoating of 
athletes as individuals, but we have talked about the total system 
and the need to make some changes in the total system. 

I agree with much of what has been said, but I would like to ask 
a few questions. I will ask them all at once. 

In an attempt to restore the balance the theories, I think, have 
gone off a bit. 

Mr. Atwell mentioned that we should eliminate all athletic schol- 
arships. I think that is going to an extreme, because I think univer- 
sities grant scholarships for a number of reasons, recognizing 
people with special talents, and athletes are people with special tal- 
ents. Because they are physical does not mean that we should look 
down on them. We give scholarships, I think, to musical prodigies 
and people who are artistic, good visual artists and mathematical 
geniuses who cannot necessarily pass an entrance examination be- 
cause they are not good across the board. 

We have people teaching on our campuses who are novelists and 
poets who have not graduated from college, but they have demon- 
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strated a tremendous talent and we recognize thai; talent. The uni- 
versity is not just a place where people have to have academic cre- 
dentials to be recognized, given some special recognition for some 
other special talents. 

A lot of our educational system is based upon the Greeks and the 
Greeks additionally have given us great philosophers and writers 
and mathematicians. They aim gave us the Olympics and attached 
a great deal of importance to athletics. So I hope we can not go off 
to an extreme there. 

Mr. Deford, you went to an extreme, I think, when you sort of 
said that there is a correlation between the decline of our universi- 
ties and colleges and the stress of athletics. 

I think that there may be a grain of truth in that, but there is so 
much more that ought to be looked at in comparing our universi- 
ties and colleges with others in leading industrial nations. That 
erosion of standards— you yourself have said that only a few 
schools out of three thousand higher educational institutions are in 
big athletics. 

So those few schools could not be the cause of the erosion of our 
overall standards to any great significant degree. 

Also, only a small percentage of students participate in athletics 
on any campus, and to have that small percentage blamed for 
many other evils, I think, is going to an extreme. 

I would like for you to comment on those two items and see what 
your reactions are to my observations. 

Mr. Atwell. Well, I will go first if I may, Mr. Owens. 

Your comments about what I had to say about not having athlet- 
ic scholarships but treating athletes the same as other students, I 
will respond to that 

That proposal on my part, which obviously *s not going to be re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm in very mar^ quarters, is part of 
what I would refer to as the need for multilateral disarmament 

If we have an overemphasis problem here, and I believe we do, 
we have to think about how to disarm, bow to de-escalate. 

So my idea is that you would begin to limit the seasons. You 
could limit the number of events 

Mr. Owens. I agree with all of those steps. Let's home in on the 
problem, and particularly the money problem, that ought to be 
tackled head-on. 

I think it is outrageous that roaches should have such high sala- 
ries or that we should have so many professional coaches. Why not 
have one professional coach and let the students do the rest of the 
coaching? 

If we really want to tackle the problem, there are a number of 
other ways to tackle it other than zeroing in on the students. 

Proposition Forty-Eight— I think, maybe I agree with most of 
that, but Proposition Forty-Two — I am not sure that that was not 
an extreme. Again, you are penalizing athletes who have physical 
talent. You do give scholarships, as Mr. Schultz pointed out. You 
do give scholarships in other areas. 

He said, look at the scholarships you are giving in other arras 
for people with special talents and sort of balance it off. If you are 
giving more to athletes than you are to others, then maybe there is 
a problem. 
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Mr. Atwell. By and large, I believe that financial aid to students 
should be on a primarily need basis. I am consistent with that 
pretty much across *he board. I would say that about musicians, I 
would say that about almost anybody, and that is the policy in 
terms of the Federal Government's own rule in financial aid. All of 
it is need-based and it is, as Mr. Coleman suggested earlier, fairly 
generous, I think, though inadequately funded at the moment, but 
I think that is the way to go. 

I wanted to put it in my proposal in the context of several steps 
in the direction of multilateral disarmament. We may differ on 
that particular one, although apparently we are in agreement on 
most of them. 

Mr. Deford. Clearly, Mr. Owens, since Mr. Gunderson made es- 
sentially the same comments about my remarks, I was not clear. 

I was not saying that the handful of schools and a handful of 
athletes are responsible for some of the deterioration of American 
education. What I am saying is that the attitude, the emphasis 
overall, on athletics, big-time athletics, is perhaps best expressed in 
the statement of a former president of the University of Oklahoma, 
who said, "We want a university that the football team can be 
proud of, That attitude prevails across the country and in that 
sense the emphasis on athletics everywhere in college causes a 
Problem with our affection and attitude toward education. 

Mr. Owens. 1 agree with you wholeheartedly there. I would like 
to also ask you to rethink your statement about televising high 
school athletics. 

Let me give you this to think about. 1 think it would be a great 
thing in the city of New York. It would drop the crime rate of 
young people in Nev. York. It would increase the number of stu- 
dents who stay in high school. 

I think there are a number of benefits that would flow from 
more attention being focused on high school athletics. 

That is another side to the question that I hope you will think 
about. 

Chairman Williams. Gentlemen, it is time. Mr. Poshard? 

Mr. Poshard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for my late- 
ness to the committee. Several of my constituents descended upon 
my office this morning and I had to stay with them. Right now 
there is a great controversy raging in my district in the major uni- 
versity there concerning a football program that is losing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars every year. The contention of the faculty at 
the university that intramural sports are being sacrificed for a 
losing football program. 

Is this generally true in most of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion across the country, that we are emphasizing the major college 
sports for a few people at the sacrifice of intrar.iurals which would 
really relate to the Greek concept of a sound mind in a sound body 
for all of the students, which I think is what the university setting 
is supposed to be about. 

Second, in justification for the program, I was listening to the 
tootball coach the other night and he was saying that the single 
greatest thing we have going for us in the football program is that 
these athletic skills of these young men in the program are fully 
transferable to leadership in other areas of society. 
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Now, my question is, is there any solid evidence any> *ere that 
has ever been gathered to suggest that people playing intercolle- 
giate sports in this country transfer those skills into the problem 
solving areas that supposedly higher education is supposed to be 
training our young people for? 

With the possible exception of Bill Bradley and a couple of other 
people, you know — yes, Mr, McMillen — but I am talking about— 
excuse me, Tom, I did not see you there. 

[Laughter.] 

Are there skills there that we can solidly say have been transfer- 
rable to the larger realm of what a college education is supposed to 
be about? 

I hear it all the time. I do not know that it is true. 

Mr. Schultz. I do not know that there has ever been an empiri- 
cal study to prove that. I think the only thing that we could go on 
is that there are many, many successful people in industry and 
business and education that would make that same statement. 
They would attribute much of their success, their ability to deal 
with failure, rise above failure, to meet challenges, to be successful 
directly to their athletic experiences, 

I am not aware of any study, maybe someone else is, that has 
been conducted. I can verify that there are many, many out there 
that would tell you that story. 

The first issue that you raise, I think, is a very interesting one. I 
am not sure of the institution that you are speaking of, but one 
thing that I have spent a fair amount of time on in the first two 
years, because I do think it is a mayor problem that we have in 
some institutions, is that — and the advice I have tried to give for 
any institution is that you have to be sure that the basic philoso- 
phy of your university and the financial resources available to that 
university fit with the type of athletic program that you are trying 
to have. 

Unfortunately, too many times institutions try to use athletics as 
a vehicle to promote other activities and they make a commitment, 
they move into a level of competition that does not fit them finan- 
cially or philosophically, and that is a jnajor mistake. That is a 
major mistake. 

I am doing everything I can. We have a restructuring committee 
in the NCAA that is trying to deal with that, to convince people 
that they need to seek their own level. 

I do not think there is a lot of evidence to show that intercolle- 
giate athletic programs are damaging intramural athletics. I per- 
sonally have been associated in an administrative role with a 
number of major athletic programs. All of those have had huge in- 
tramural programs and they are usually funded from different 
sources. 

Mr. Deford. 1 believe there are some state legislatures, and I 
think Maryland may be one of them, that prohibit by law state 
funds going to athletics. This is true in, I know, a number of states. 
This forces the university, then, to put an inordinate amount of at- 
tention upon profitmaking games rather than trying to supply the 
entire educational body. 

Mr. Poshard. I see. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Williams. Mr. Towns? 
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Mr. Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I guess to Mr. Farris or to Mr. Schultz, why do you talk about 
academic progress rules? How can you allow a team to participate, 
or players to participate, who have below a C average? 

The conferences, I understand, make their own rules in regard to 
those kinds of standards. 

Mr. Farms. Mr. Towns, from our standpoint we will not allow 
students to participate with less than a C average during the third 
and fourth seasons. We do not apply that to them during their first 
and second seasons, assuming that getting adjusted and some 
things may take some time, but they cannot participate in the 
third and fourth seasons if they do not earn and maintain a C aver- 
ag^ iu degree credits, not just all hours, but in degree credits. 

Mr. Towns. So in every conference you have to have at least a C 
average in the third and fourth year? 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir, in NAIA, yes, sir. 

Mr. Towns. Right. The other question, I guess, is to you, Mr. 
Atwell. You suggested the proposal of reducing the length of the 
season, eliminating scholarships and no playoffs in football. 

Wouldn't a much more practical approach to that, I mean, be to 
give a five-year scholarship and in the first year a person would 
come in, make the adjustment to college lifeand would be able to 
cut down on the amount of hours that they would have to carry. 
Because, let's face it, it takes extra time with practice and travel 
and all of that. 

I think we go to an extreme when we talk about eliminating half 
the schedule and we talk about eliminating possible playoffs and 
things of that nature. 

Wouldn't that be a much more practical approach? 

Mr. Atwell. Well, reducing the season is, as I have suggested, a 
way of being sure that academics is first and athletics is second, 
because I think the length of season, particularly in a sport like 
basketball right now, with practice beginning on the fifteenth of 
October, and if you make the final four, ending sometime between 
the end of March and the first of April, is an excessively long 
season. 

When you have eighty-some baseball games, as we do, fall and 
spring, that is too long a season. I think if we extend the football 
season past eleven games into a playoff that would take another 
two or three games, that is just too much competition between ath- 
letics and academics. 

With respect to your fifth year proposal, I have no difficulty at 
all with the concept that in return for not participating in athletics 
ity initiaJ year that a <5tudent would get another year of eligibil- 

My main point is that I think the students should receive a mes- 
sage that it is academics first and athletics second, and you do not 
participate in intercollegiate athletics until you become academi- 
cally established. 

Right now a student will begin football practice in, say, the 
freshman year before the other students have returned and maybe 
even play a game before they return, and I think that is a very 
perverse message about why that young person is in school. 
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So I would say you ought to get academically established, and if 
in return for that you want to give them another year at the other 
end, colleges will not like it because it costs them money but it is 
academically sound to do that, 

Mr. Towns. Well, I think that when you look at the money that 
is being made from athletics it would seem to me to be a very prac- 
tical approach. 

I know colleges that have basketball arenas that will seat thirty- 
some thousand, and I know that one school in particular has indi- 
cated that its average has been twenty-nine thousand per game 
this season. 

I think that when you look at those kind of numbers there are 
some adjustments that could bo made. 

Mr. Atwell. It does have to be said, though, Mr. Towns, that 
there are very few intercollegiate athletic programs at the big-time 
level which overall make money. 

What really happens is that football makes money in probably 
two-thirds of the institutions in Division I-A, basketball makes 
money if you nappen to be in the top sixty-four, but those profits, if 
you will, end up supporting a multisport program for men and 
women, and most of those sports do not produce any revenue at all. 

So if you are lucky you are running, say, a $10 to $15 million 
dollar show that breaks even, but many institutions, and Wisconsin 
was one of them, as Mr. Gunderson brought out, do not make 
money at all — they lose money and they are trying to figure out 
how to cover their deficits with gifts or whatever. 

Mr. Towns. That is the point. I do not see how making the short- 
er season solves that problem. 

Mr, Atwell. It would cost money to shorten the season. I have to 
be very clear about that. It would cost money to shorten the 
season. 

I am advocating it not as a way to save money, because in fact it 
would cost money. I am advocating it because it is a signal that it 
is academics first and athletics second. 1 am urging a subsidy of 
athletics in all institutions, because then you get some discussion 
about priority. 

Chairman Williams, Gentlemen, it is time. 

Mr. Towns. I am not going to have a second round because I am 
not on the committee*. 

Mr. Schultz, you indicated, I think on page nine, that you are 
giving $500 thousand in terms of your scholarships. To me, that 
seems to be a very, very small amount when you look at the money 
involved in basketball, football and all the sports— I mean, $f>00 
thousand is very little. 

I say that because I have two children in college and 1 know 
what I am paying. To me, that is almost absolutely nothing to help 
student athletes return to obtain their degrees. 

Mr. Schultz. I have to look here to see exactly what you are re- 
ferring to. That $500 thousand is for those seventy-five undergradu- 
ate scholarships. The NCAA provides substantially more scholar- 
ship money in the form of postgraduate scholarships, special pro- 
grams and scholarships for ethnic minorities and women who want 
to pursue athletic administration. 
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You have brought up an interesting question that I think would 
K: IT^a.l" 16 to address > because the Impression by many is 
that the NCAA has more money than they know what to do with. 

The NCAA is really nothing more than a pass-through. You will 
read that we have an $82 million budget, but right off the top 
about eighty-six percent of that goes directly back to the institu- 
tions in the form of either revenue sharing from participation in a 
tournament, payment of transportation and per diem expenses for 
athletes, grants to conferences for drug education, minority en- 
hancement com pi i uice— so that is just a pass-through. 

The other fourteen percent that is left out of that budget is used 
to cover things like scholarships that you see, the enforcement pro- 
of the j^^ mimstration of the championships from the standpoint 

So we are not talking about multi, multi millions dollars. Virtu- 
ally everything that comes in the front door of the NCAA goes 
right out directly to the institutions themselves in support of their 
programs. 

Mr Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. In closing, 
Mr. Atwell, I have to say that your proposal is like throwing the 
baby out with the water. 

Chairman Williams. Also, we are delighted to have another 
member of Congress who, although not a member of this particular 
subcommittee, is nonetheless a valued member on the issue of ath- 
letics and education. That is Mr. McMillen, the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Tom. we are delighted to see you here. If you have questions for 
these witnesses, we would entertain those now. 

Mr. McMillen. . Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I com- 
mend you for holding these oversight hearings on intercollegiate 
athletics. I am grateful for the opportunity to ask a few questions. 

ttelore doing so, I would just like to make a comment about the 
system. I went through the system. I have a lot of good things to 
say about it It was a great part of my life, but as I look out into 
intenSy° n *** P ressures that are already there increasing 

You know, I often say that the Michael Jordan of the early next 
century will make $25 million a year jetting around the world play- 
ing professional basketball. 

What televising high school sports will do to the system no one 
knows, but clearly all this has a tremendous potential for distort- 
m x u basic balance between athletics and academics. 

What I am concerned about is that all the good in the system is 
going to be obscured and obfuscated by the problems that are being 
reported in the press and that it is going to require the NCAA and 
the other governing bodies to do more than shuffle the chairs on 
the Titanic, if you will. 

T look for basic pass-to-play requirements. I think we ought to re- 
visit very ^nously the freshman eligibility issue. I cannot under- 
stand why the NCAA and other governing associations cannot sup- 
port basic graduation rate reporting. 

We look to establish tougher standards like Proposition Forty- 
Two that the American people are demanding. Eight out of ten of 
the American people want tougher standards. 

O -. £2 
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Mr. Schultz, in your testimony you said that the NCAA aggre- 

fates their statistics and compiles an adjusted graduation rate. If 
Ir. Towns 1 bill, Mr. Bradley's bill, my bill was adjusted to conform 
to an adjusted graduation rate, would that be more acceptable to 
the NCAA? 

Mr. Schultz. I think, Congressman, the important thing from 
our standpoint if your bill would go into effect would be to be sure 
that the data gathered for all students is gathered in exactly the 
same way that it is gathered for athletics, so that you get that fair 
comparison and that the graduation rates of the athletes are com- 
pared to the other students. 

I do believe that in fairness to both sides it should be an adjusted 
graduation rate. 

Mr, McMiijlen. If our bill was amended to take into account ad- 
justed graduation of students that leave in good academic standing, 
then you would have — that would aJ*ay a lot of your concerns 
about this bill, is that correct? 

Mr. Schultz, I think it would, yes, 

Mr, McMiujen, If that bill was amended as such, would you be 
willing to put your stamp on it now and say, we are willing to dis- 
close this information by individual institutions tomorrow? Is this 
something you could move the NCAA and its member institutions 
to do? 

Mr. Schultz. I would like to point out, and I think it probably 
got lost in a lot of other things, that last January when the Presi- 
dent's Commission met, just prior to the 1989 convention, they took 
just ouch action and they have affirmed that at their most recent 
meeting and will have legislation presented in January which — 
right now the indications are that it has widespread support— that 
would do exactly what you are asking. 

As you may recall, the first time that I met with yourself and 
Congressman Towns and Senator Bradley the original statement 
was, "Dick, what we want is what you already have." 

Our legislation at the present time does not allow that to be re* 
leased individually. I think the institutions, led by the presidents, 
are prepared to do that because I think they feel that that should 
be public information. 

Mr. McMiijlen. Who has line responsibility for signing off for 
this information in institutions? I am reading the GAO report* 

Does the AD? Does the president of the institution? In your sur- 
veys that you have taken, who is maintaining the veracity of the 
information? 

Mr. Schultz. It is basically the registrars. I would say basically 
the registrars have to provide that information and sign off on 
that 

Mr, McMnxKN. One of the areas, Mr, Towns, that I think that 
our bill could be improved — I think the presidents of the institu- 
tions should take responsibility for that I think the president 
should sign his or her name to that and say, you know, I stand by 
these statistics, because ultimately that is where this issue has to 
lie. 

Curiously, in regard to Proposition Forty-Two, given the clamor 
and the outcry on this issue and the fact that eight of ten of the 
American people in ai associated poll survey indicated that they 
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would support tougher standards including Proposition Forty-Two 
will that influence your consideration of that standard 9 

Mr. Schultz. Again, I think the best thing I can do at this par- 
ticular point in time is to refer you to recent action that has taken 
place since that convention. The Presidents' Commission at their 
last meeting also agreed that they would present legislation in Jan- 
uary which would support the concept of Proposition Forty-Two but 
would amend the financial aid by-law. 

One of the controversies in that legislation was not the increase 
ot standards but the fact that current rules that have been in exist- 
ence ever since scholarship limitations were put in place on a 
sport-by-sport basis systematically said that if you are a recruited 
student athlete and not eligible for athletic aid you cannot receive 
any other aid. 

The reason is obvious, to keep people from circumventing the 
rule and bringing in fifteen basketball players on a basketball 
scholarship and having another fifteen stashed in the student body 
receiving financial aid based on need. 

That created a problem for Forty-Two and the legislation the 
presidents are talking about would amend that by-law, so that if an 
institution admitted someone who under our current terms would 
be a partial qualifier they would count against that sport, but they 
could receive financial aid based on need that is available to any 
other member of the student body. 

So it guarantees opportunity but does penalize the institution 
participation-wise and athletically if they do that. 
land airnian Williams. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 

Mr. McMillen. Just one closing comment, I think that is excel- 
lent, I mean to have a provisional exception even to transition 
Proposition Forty-Two, but the point is that you are engaged in a 
F.K. battle and the P.R. battle is that the American people think 
our colleges and universities are not doing enough. 

I urge you to seriously think about the ramifications as these 
pressures mount m years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you, Mr. McMillen. 

Some of the members may wish to have a second round of ques- 
tions Let me begin that by referring tc a chart that has been pre- 
pared for us by the General Accounting Office. 

I wrote the General Accounting Office last month and asked 
them to provide information to this subcommittee concerning aca- 
letics, 0 156 manCe mid certaui ^er issues related to student ath- 

They were very helpful to us and they submitted not only a fine 
report but tins chart, as well. The chart that you see before you 
here refers to athletics, graduation rates and compares that with 
all students. They do it for three divisions: A, AA and AAA 
„™. y ? u n ? te » instance the student athletes' graduation 

rate is found to be higher than the average of all students. 

Now, just for the purpose of the chart, let us accept that. I have 

JS^?^ ^ r to flc P ept K 1 . ? fmme veracity of the people pro- 
viding the information, which was the NCAA and the NAIA and 
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the Department of Education. Institutions around the country pro- 
vided the information. So let us assume it is correct 

Is it surprising? 

Mr, Atwkul Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Wiluams. Just one moment, Mr. Atwell. Let us take a 
literature major, a high school graduate who wants to be a lit. 
major or artist, carpenter, but he or die wants to get four years in 
first, a lawyer. 

Mr. Atwell. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Wiluams. Give that student financial generosity to 
the same degree that we give athletes. Provide that high school 
senior interested in literature with the same attention we give to 
our star athletes, because this is going to be a star literature teach- 
er some day. 

During their years in college provide them with the respect that 
we provide to our athletes, give them the counseling we give to our 
athletes, pay attention to them in the summer the way we do our 
athletes, admire them the way we do our star athletes, and the 
graduation rates of Americans in college will soar. 

That is what that chart says to me. Is it wrong to do that for 
athletes? Of course not. But are we doing it for athletes at the ex- 
pense of the literature majors? That is the question before us. 

Mr. Atwell? 

Mr. Atwell. Well, Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to quarrel with the 
GAO, but I would really like to know whether we are comparing 
entering eighteen-year-olds with entering eighteen-year-olds or 
whether we are comparing entering eighteen-year-old athletes with 
a mix of other students, half of whom are nontraditional students 
who take a lot longer to graduate. 

When we do it comparing apples and apples, the study that I 
have seen that most impresses me, done at Harvard, suggests the 
graduation rates of football and basketball players is far less, and, 
indeed, the chart that you do not have up there that you have 
down here suggests that the graduation ,-ates in I-A, in I- A, in bas- 
ketball and in football, are considerably below those of other stu- 
dents. 

That, it seems to me, is somewhat adverse to the larger chart 
that you have up here. 

I think the evidence is quite the contrary to what is generally 
publicized. The graduation rates of football and basketball players 
in LA institutions is simply less than those of comparable eighteen- 
year-old entering cohorts. 

That is demonstrated — purports to be demonstrated, at least— by 
this third chart over here. 

Chairman Wiluams. Yes, and I purposely chose this chart to 
make the point I have made. One can make the point appropriately 
that you have made and question the results that are demonstrated 
on this chart, but my purpose in pointing this out does not counter- 
mand what you are saying, Mr. Atwell. It simply says that we do, 
in fact, give favored treatment, perhaps for appropriate reasons, 
but nonetheless we have decided to give favored treatment to a cer- 
tain group of young Americans who excel in a certain activity. 

The question before this subcommittee, among other questions, 
is, is that favored activity coming at the expense of attention to 
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Sl h ?I Ame S iCan stud ?«te who are equally important and whose en- 
deavors and success in life is equally necessary for the good of not 
only them but of this country? 

Mr. Schultz. I just might make one comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Williams. Mr. Schultz, please. 

Mr. Schultz. I think that the point that you make is a very valid 
one and one that needs to be examined. However, my experience, 
again from a variety— not from the position I am currently in, but 
e™lw e ot spending years and years on college campuses, would 
u , C there 18 a .great effort, which I applaud, to provide 
tutorial help and counseling for student athletes, in most institu- 

HTfX.^ f ^ n0t . a11 ' but - on most There are plenty of opportuni- 
ties for that literature major to receive tutorial help that is free 
expert counseling service from campus counseling groups, career 
guidance, maybe not as total, but I think you would find that noth- 
ing is being done in athletics in this area that would take away 
trcm opportunities provided to the rest of the student body 

Mr. Atwell. I differ a little with Dick on that, Mr. Chairman. 

u you were to throw the kind of resources, counseling, tutoring 
and academic support services, at non-athletes that you throw at 
some athletes, you ought to expect a lot and I think maybe this is 

Sf n ^H^ ff!l B !f tin f & could really improve the gradua- 
Uon rates of al students. The graduation rates of all students are 
nothing we ought to be real proud of. 

Mr. Schultz. If I could just make one comment I do not neces- 
sarily disagree with that 

•,J^^ itio fL' WpkUy as I have approached this certification 
program, w that athletes should graduate at five or ten percent 
higher rate than the rest of the student body in comparison, simply 
S r Si^f 8 ?^? that have been stated here and simply because of 
the fact that they have an eligibility track of competition that has 
the tendency to hold them in school longer than the other student 

Unfortunately any type of graduation exercise is very difficult to 
do simply because you have to take blocks of time and you always 
haj^ P/opIe m and out This is why I had mentioned to Congress- 
man McMillen and others that they ought to look at an adjusted 
graduation rate which eliminates from that mix those students and 
athletes also who have left school in good academic standing. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you. Let me ask if Mr. Perkins will 
assume the chair. 

I have been very pleased to chair this hearing. I have found it to 
be very, very helpful. We appreciate all of your counsel. 

I want to apologize to the people on Panel Two. I had honed we 
could get to you befo-c I had to leave, but I have some transporta- 
tion to get. I have to leave the city and my transportation will be 
departing shortly, so I have to go. 

In advance, let me thank the four members of our— including 
Senator Bradley— of our final panel. 

Mr. Perkins. The chair would recognize at this time Mr. Cole- 
num. 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me say that the 
place m prov,ng anything by statistics has just taken 
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As I recall earlier, in other information we have been supplied, 
athletes generally have lower entrance examination scores but now 
graduate in much greater percentages than the others that had 
higher scores, et cetera, et cetera. 

I do not think this proves anything, frankly. It does not say what 
kind of courses they were taking. Are we comparing some watered- 
down curriculum to chemistry majors, you know, that for some 
reason did not graduate? I do not think we need to draw too many 
conclusions from this, 

Dick Schultz, do you limit the number of scholarships that a Di- 
vision A school can award p?r sport? 

Mr. Schultz. They are on a sport-by-sport basis, yes, 

Mr. Coleman. Do each of the divisions have an equal number of 
scholarships, or as you go down into Division III would they be lim- 
ited to fewer scholarships? 

Mr. Schultz. No. Division Three has no limit on scholarships be- 
cause their financial aid is based on need and so there is not any 
limit on that. 

One of the controversies in Division III, interestingly enough, is 
whether or not they should consider athletic ability in the award- 
ing of financial aid — or, I should say, in the admissions process. 
They still do consider athletic ability in the awarding of financial 
aid, but because that is all need based there is no limit 

Mr. Coleman* How about Division II? 

Mr- Schultz. Division II does have a limit on number of scholar- 
ships, but it is less than Division I. 

Mr* Coleman. Okay. So those in Division III compete with other 
schools that have the same philosophy? 

Mr. Schultz. That is correct. 

Mr, Coleman. Those are pretty competitive contests at times, are 
they not? 
Mr. Schultz. Very competitive 

Mr, Coleman. We do not see them on television too frequently, 
do we? 

Mr. Schultz. I went to a Division III school and I can attest to 
the competitive nature of those schools. 

Mr. Coleman. In fact, I assume that the alumni are somewhat 
h^PPy— at least they have not thrown the president overboard be- 
cause they are a Division III school, but this is kind of what they 
want to do, wouldn't you say? 

Mr. Schultz. It fits with the philosophy and the financial re- 
sources and the direction of those individual institutions, 

Mr. Coleman. How many Division 111 schools do you have? 

Mr. Schultz. There are well over three hundred. It is the largest 
of our three divisions. 

Mr. Coleman. So this de-escalation that Mr. Atwell has talked 
about has already occurred in some schools under the NCAA, for 
example. Division III Schools? 

Mr. Schultz. That is correct. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Farris, in NAIA there are schools, I attended 
one, that did not have athletic scholarships but competed very ef- 
fectively with those who did, and sometimes won championships 
because of that Isn't that correct? 

Mr. Farris. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Coleman. Which says, that if we all took a step back on this 
thing we would all be able to compete on the same basis. In a very 
good athletic program, with national championships or high rank- 
ings, if everybody did the same thing students would not be dispro- 
portionately affected in that competition or in the schools that they 
could compete with. Isn t that true? 

Is this oversimplification? 

Mr. Schultz. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Coleman. So we could do it-still have good athletic con- 
tests, still have the spirit, still have, if we wanted to, the revenue. 

There is nothing that says that CBS is not going to carry basket- 
ball because there is not X number of scholarship players on the 
team. I bet the competition would be just as good. 

I am getting nodding heads, but the record is kind of silent here. 

Mr. r arris. Yes, ? r. 

Mr. Schultz. I think if you could get institutions to eeree on an 
across-the-board basis for the awarding of financial aiu, that you 
would not probably see— at least it would not be noticeable by the 
genera] [public—any decrease in the level of play. 

Mr. Dkford. Mr. Coleman, I do think you would be naive to 
think though, that the inducements that are provided now under 
the table would not continue. 

D Ji a l is m fa 2 ° f Ufe " ow ' f" 1 ^ tafcns away the scholar- 
snips would not mean the venal boosters and so forth would not 

school* 8U 086 aids *° try to best athletes to their 

M^fc f??^^' 1)0 7 ou to name some of those sc-called 

or what? ^ Nations of current rules or unenforced 

J!Si\5?iS D J f *ff u JS*! ever „ 8at , around a professional locker 
room and heard the athletes talk about the kind of inducements 
and bonuses that they got in college, I can assure you that it is a 
that espread P""* 106 - 1 not think anybody would dispute 

rt. Mr ;J 3o i KMAN x¥ r ' Schultz, this is your responsibility to insure 
that thw does not happen, correct? 

Mr. Schultz. Well, as I mentioned earlier, you are not going to 
legislate integrity. 

While we have a very vigorous enforcement program, obviously 

2£T *i ni W 3 yB te P 80 ^ 6 T^ ho wiU **1 ^ey need a competitive 
edge and will step across the line. 

The reason I was smiling is because— and I am not attempting to 
be naive m any way, shape or form. I have coached at that level. I 
have had to deal with that I chose a different path than some. 

rhere is some of that that goes on and I will be the first to admit 

#rk "»ink there is as much as there used to be. 

There is a common thought among coaches, who all view them- 

frJ^^i t , S Per * reCT ?itf rB ' they cannot recruit an athlete, if 

they lose hun to another school, it is not because the other school 

SSM^^"t^ PerhaP8 ^ *"-» 

I have been in those locker rooms and I have heard athletes. It 
gets to be one-upmanship sometimes, that they feel they are not 
important unless they do have something special. 
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I think that; while some of that is true, some of it gets a little bit 
blown out of proportion also. 
Mr. Coleman. Thank you. 

Mr. Perkins* I guess the gentleman Mr. Poshard has left us. At 
this time I would like to thank the gentlemen before us for render- 
ing their testimony today. 

I think it has been quite informative. I think you have probably 
discovered that there are as many opinions on this committee as 
there are sitting at the table in front of us, but it is helpful to have 
a dialogue of this sort. 

It is certainly something that we shall consider in due course. 

I thank you very much for taking your time from your busy 
schedules and appearing today. 

Mr. Atwell. Thank you. 

Mr. Schultz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farms. Thank you. 

Mr* Perkins. At this time we would like to call the second panel, 
Dr. Donna Lopiano and Sister Mary Alan, and joining us in a few 
minutes is going to be Senator Bill Bradley, who is going to join us 
with this panel. 

At this time we would like to ask Dr. Lopiano to begin with her 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DONNA A. LOPIANO, DIRECTOR OF INTER- 
COLLEGIATE ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AT AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Dr. Lopiano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is very intimidating 
for you to ask an Italian to limit her remarks to five minutes, but I 
will do my best. 

I am the Director of Intercollegiate Athletics at the University of 
Texas at Austin, and I have to say that my views do not necessari- 
ly represent the views of the University of Texas at Austin. Rather, 
I am speaking as an educator, an expert in athletic administration, 
and my credentials appear in my written testimony. 

Our women's athletics program at the University of Texas is 
very good. Every sport is consistently ranked in the nation's top 
ten. We have won fifteen national championships in the last eight 
years in six different sports. 

With regard to total program, we have been ranked number one, 
number one and number two over the last three years in a nation- 
al sports ranking poll I had hoped Mr. McMillen would be here, or 
at least Coach Thompson, because I wanted to assure them also 
that we had an outstanding women's basketball program, one 
which won a national championship three or four years ago and 
which for the last four consecutive years has set national attend- 
ance records. 

We average 8,400 fans a game and earn over $500 thousand a 
year at the gate, but I think, more importantly, we are just as good 
in the classroom. 

While I recognize the charts in front of me prepared by the GAO 
as garbage, and looking at some of the adjusted graduation rates 
presented by Dick Schultz as somewhat similar, I would like to tell 
you that, of athletes who have completed four years of athletic eli- 
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gibility at the University of Texas— female athletes-ninety-three 
percent have graduated, and that is a total figure in the last fifteen 
years of the program. 

We have a seventy-four percent retention rate. We have a 2.2 
percent academic failure rate. Forty-six percent of our current stu- 
dent athletes hold cumulative GPAs of 3.0 or better. 

I take the time to tell you these things because I want you to 
know that academic integrity is a matter of will at the institution- 
al level and academic integrity is not incongruent with winning. 
You can have an outstanding program and still have academic in- 
tegrity. The lack of academic integrity is not an inherent dysfunc- 
tion of intercollegiate athletics. I think those are important prefac- 
ing remarks. 

I tried in my written statement to bullet for you a numerous 
number of facts which describe the failure of the system that was 
previously addressed by another panel, and that supports the de- 
scription of the leadership of many of the big-time Division I and II 
programs as the last bastion of white male chauvinism. 

In far too many institutions, and especially in many of our larg- 
est and most respected public research institutions, there has been 
a failure of educational leadership the magnitude of which can 
only be described as almost criminal. 

We practice— and I use the term "we" in a very figurative 
sense— we Practice gender and race discrimination in employment. 
We ignore Title IX whenever we can. We are taking money away 
from other students, and I hope I get a question to that when my 
five minutes expires. 

-*Jfc- aM te.? e y ords , " aca demic integrity" a joke. We exploit the 
athletic ability of stud student athletes who are usually black and 
we do our very best, at least to these young people, to prevent 
them from succeeding academically. 

The next question should be, can this be fixed? I would suggest 
that only three pressures are going to work. 

Number one, I think it is perfectly appropriate, since intercolle- 
giate athletics has failed to clean up its act in the last eighty-three 
years, that legal remedies for both the individual and laws which 
require the Office of Civil Rights to enforce certain notions of non- 
discrimination are important. 

Secondly, I think that the attention of state agencies and Federal 
agencies via hearings such as this are important, especially state 
agencies acting in ways to affect the financial support of colleges 
and universities. 

Third, I think Mr. Deford has a function to play in the sense that 
the press incessant attention of the media criticizing the current 
status of intercollegiate athletics will have an effect in terms of 
bringing sanity back to the program. 

I will answer any questions you have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Donna A. Lopiano follows:] 
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STATEMEN T OF D QNNA A. LOWANO, FtuD. 

BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U& House of Representatives 
May 1999 

I am Donna A. Lopiano, currently the Director of Intercollegiate AthViics for Women at The 
University of Texas at Austin, a position I have held since W5, Please »iote that my view, do not 
represent the views of The University of Texas at Austin. Rather, I am speaking as an educator 
and expert in athletic administration. My doctorate is in physical education with an emphasis in 
administrative theory and behavior and a specialization in athletics adminiscration, Prior to mv 
fourteen year tenure at The University of Texas at Austin, I was a coach of both men's and 
women's varsity sports and an athletics administrator in « public urban institution which did not 
award financial aid based on athletic a bi liry and supported a program of 30 varsity sports for men 
and women (14 men's sports, 10 women's sports and 6 co- sexual sports) with a total annual 
budget of $200,000, 

I am currently a full-rime administrator of an eight-spon women's athletics program with an 
annual budget of 3-5 million dollars. The University of Texas women's athletics program has 
been ranked #t, #1 and #2 rcspecrivdy in toe Knoxvillc Journal National All-Sports Ranking over 
the last three years. Each of our sports is consistently ranked among the top ten m Division 1, the 
most competitive division of the National Collegiate Athletic Association. Our women s basketball 
team finished this season tied for 5th place rationally, setting the national attendance record m 
womea*s basketball for the fourth year in a row with an average of 8,431 fans per game, and 
earned over half a million dollars in gate receipts, sponsorships and advertising U may be the only 
women's basketball program in the nation where revenues exceed expenses. In short, we are 
demonstrating that women's athletics can be a commercial success. 

On Academic Integrity 

More importantly, our program is also an educational success Ninety three percent of all 
female stutat-athleics who have completed four years of athletic eligibility since the inception of 
our program in 1975 have earned baccalaureate degrees. We have a 74% female athlete retention 
rate, compared to 55% for the general student body. In other words, of every 100 students who 
enter The University of Texas at Austin, 55 have graduated or are stiU enrolled five years later. 
That number is 74 for any group of 100 entering female athletes. In the fourteen years of our 
program, only 2-2% of all student-athletes have left the program due to academic failute. Forty-six 
percent of all women athletes hold 3.0 or better cumulative grade point averages (3.0 equals a "B n 
average). Eachof our student-athletes is trained in the skills of being a public figure; from public 
speaking, to handling media interviews to the necessity of adhering to the highest standards of 
public behavior. We are very serious about the responsibilirics of our student -athletes as rote 
models. 



We see nothing incongruent between the expectation of athletics and academic success and 
diligently enforce high standards in both areas. At the moat bask level, these academic 
accomplishments are a reflection of the hard work of our student-athletes and efrorts of coaches 
who are held directly responsible by the University administration and a faculty athletics committee 
for the achievements of their players in the classroom as well as on the playing field 
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at J^L P^fewy opiakw, it it not unnasoiable to expect student-athletes to have higher 
i^S^^.T^f^i^ flCadmiC fajIurc ««« ^ Seneml student body given 
^,^ P ^.?^^ J an d ' lcadc m y : ss PP° n s >stems commonly offered by such programs If 
hS^^^^-2PP 0mn,,y 10 2®"*= Professional sports prior to completingiheir 
SSnf^^S^^f 0^°°.^ *cy shouldn't leave the University in good aclfenuc 
S^JSS uJ?^** P™*™"* awtet-Mhletes closer totheir physical 

S^J^^J?2?£i£L^!? P f 5 imun l «*» excellence, they are oWigated to nwke 
*£! «y»f«wawBal effects of such stress with support proj^tvbkh «o»« 
testo^ihtaM'heaaandiheiatesrity of their aeadenw effom. i^TpS 

c^^^j!^E^ i tJ^^ y • a ,? atter * - «*«■ "™ an inherent dysfunctional 
n^S^^^P* 81 - Ifa ?* chcan s«y.;if you come late to practice, you don't 
S2L ^Ll^li^_S y J_i f ^ ™" d* 98 - * m dont F% " Show me an athletic program 
where athletes are not performing in the classroom and I will show y ou; 

a coach and athletics administrator who deny any responsibility for the academic 
KSn^e^So?* ^ ^ ^ °"* at to J** 

ap^ram that does not control the amount of classes missed by student^thletc* due to 
aiweticx paronpemoo 

spom that make unreasonable time demands for practices, team meetings and weight 

alimimiupportma^ G f; 
- "you emit win without itUterate black studs - male or female"; and 

~ ^^K^f 3 y ^ ^^f* is for black kids who don't 

graduate because they wouldn't have been abie to go to college anyway"; and 

~ ^S!^^ in me classroom win 

mcreasesiar seff-csteem and make them fed better about being an exploited black athlete 
m a ira&wmaadywlu^ elitist a^ 

h^^^J^^^I^^ classroom their male counterparts only 

dearly we that me end of their span career is the end of their college career. Their ticket to 
(f**^ ^ k a degree rather than the dream of becoming a professional spomwomarT 
bSmafcSc^ todowsdm - ThB black female athlete is just a* academically exploited as the 

The Fects On Race and Gender Discrirrriiwtwm 

In my professional opinion, intercollegiate athletics in many of our nation* maior public 
umversides and research msurutions is the last bastion of white male chauvinism and is openly 
discr^rwuog against women and blacks in participation opprotwu ties, the provision of educaEma. 
opportunists via atWeuc scholarships, access to bona fide academic pjogjvms and the cmpioymwu 
of coaches and administrators. If these appear to be fighting words, they am Here arc some facts 
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to prove the point 

• The proportion of black athletes in women's sports programs is significantly less than in 
men's sports programs, primarily because of the effect of the large number of black athletes 
in football 

• Black men or women coaches, administrators, officials or athletics support personnel are 
virtually non-existent. 

• Female athletes arc still receiving less that 20% of the athletic dollar (Uhlir, 1984). 

• In most institutions, the average total dollars spent on all women's sports is equal to or 
only slightly above the average total expe tditures for men's basketball alone (Raibom, 
1986). 

• For every two scholarships given to male a hletes, women athletes receive one (Survey of 
NCAA,,., 1988), 

• Females comprise over 53% of our college student population and only 33% of our college 
athlete population - of 268,766 student-athletes participating at NCAA institutions last year, 
only 89,825 were women (Participation Study.-, 1989)> 

• Contrary to popular thought, men s sport participation has not suffered at the expense of 
providing participation opportunities for women - there arc 9,141 more male athletes today 
man there were in 1981 (Participation Study,,,, 1983 and 1989) 

• In 1972, 90% of all collegiate women's athletics programs were governed by women 
administrators; today that proportion is 16% (Acosta and Carpenter, 1988). 

• Among the 300 Division I institutions in die NCAA, institutions with the most competitive 
athletics programs and highest administrative salaries, only one woman currently heads a 
merged department of men's and women's athletics and there are only nine Division I 
programs which are unmerged like Texas where a separate women's athletics program is 
Headed by a woman, 

• In 32% of our nation's athletics programs, there are no women athletics administrators 
(athletic directors, associate directors or assistant directors) even though in over 300 of 
those schools there arc at least three athletics administrator positions (Acosta and Carpenter, 
1988). 

• There are only 14 women among the 121 conference commissioners in the nation « 13 of 
these women serve as head of women Vsports-only conferences. Only one holds a 
commissioner's position in a conference governing both men's and women's sports. 

• Cmly 9% of the faculty representatives voting at tl*e NCAA Convention are women (Ijovcn 
and Lowry. 1989). 

• Less than 44% of all women's teams are coached by women (Acosta and Carpenter, 1988) 
and less than \% of all mens teams are coached by women ■ men s sports is a male 
cloister, employment opportunities for female coaches of men s teams arc almost 
non-existent. 
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• About 5,757 jobs existed in 1988 for head coaches of women's teams. This was an 
increase of 52 jobs since the previous year, but *xmxn did not shaie in any of the increase 
and actually hold seven fewer jobs than in 1987 (Aco&ta and Carpenter, 1988). 

• Women athktks sdsunistrato^* median salaries are $10,783 less than their male 
counterparts (Uhlir t 1997), 

• Coaches of women* basketball make 39* on the dollar compaied to their counterpart 
coaches of men's basketball (Uhlir, 1987). 

• Less then a third of all the committee positions in the NCAA are held by won en; and that 
percentage drops bp 20% among the NCAA's most powerful committees, These numbers 
reflect m i nimum representation limits established by the NCAA when they opened their 
doors to women sports la 1981 - there has not been a significant increase since women 
were let m (Love* and Lowry, 1989). 

• fri^cpportantoeinp^^ 

by rcmale c amtttWrs for coaching and adminaararive positions - women are hearing, "if 
you arc young, yon are gmng to have cniloljcaring problems; if you area panmt, there is no 
way yon can handle the time and recruiting demands of this job; if you do not have 
children, yon ate homosexual; and if yoa get to forty, you are loo old because yoa are 
going to have all those hot flashes and evcrythuig w (Delano, 1988), The employment 
process m athletics department is in the dark ages ~ no, worse than that, it s the age of the 
caveman, 

All of these facts arc not surprising, over the last eight years, ertforcemem of Title IX and 
other cmls rights legislation has been non-existent m short, despite the requirements of the law. 
equal opportunity in sport for women and racial taincs^ 

Barriers to Meeting Equal Opportunity Requirements 

I am not exaggerating when I tell you that the mentality of Division I mtert*jllegiate athletics is 
tte<*rwaletttf Utis year, 31 million dollars is 

b«ng distributed by the NCAA to participants in the Division I men's basketball championship 
Gemng into the totimam^ 

every round yoa advance (Tournament participants..., 1989). No wonder everyone is on the 
merry-jp-round chasing the golden ring. If a school strikes it rich, they increase the standard of 
living for the sport who brought m the gold and when success is not repeated; cut minor sports to 
maiotam the quality" of their programs. The guiding rules are "more money eqsals more 
winning", "we must spend as much as the Joneses' 4 , no sports really matter except men s 
basketball and football and "the answer to our financial problems are new revenue sources and 
selling our sports programs to commercial sponsors in return for advertising dollars," 

The bottom line is that meeting the legal obligations of Title DC in the area of mtercolJegiate 
athletics is ping to require a massive redistribution of existing limited financial resources, reducing 
the cost of intcrcollegjate athletics and the identification of new revenue sources simply to meet the 
costof mfiarioa. New revenue sources gbJx will not do the trick. We'd be kidding ourselves if we 
maintained that sufficient new revenue sources could be developed to double 'he size of our 
athletics programs so that women can be afforded equal opportunities and new dollars in the 
magnitude of $5O T 0Q0 to £200,000 each > car cm be obtained to meet the demands of inflation. 
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That kind of money singly isn't there. 

Therefore, on die most practical level, we need to face that fact that at most institutions, 
program expansion and improvements in the quality of opportunities afforded female 
student -athletes may require; 

(1) a reduction in numbers of opporuinmes for male athletes; 

(2) an adjustment m the traditional "standard of living" of mens athletics programs; 

and/or 

(3) cost-cutting measures in both mot's and women's athletics in order to maximize spoil 
participation opporwniue* for both sexes. 

The accomplishment of sea equity goals and objectives is complicated by a resistant and 
progressively more male dominated athletics establishment which has historically opposed the 
provision of equal opportunity for women due to fears mat cutbacks in revenue-producing men's 
sports will undermine the financial stability of intercollegiate athletics. There is also an underlying 
belief among male athletics administrators mat women's sports, like men's minor sports, do not 
deserve the financial support of major revenue-producing men's sports such as football and 
basketball. 

You need to know from the start that even m the nation's most successful athletics programs 
(ihe NCAA's Division \U close to 50% of these institutions are running deficit football urograms 
averaging $431,000 a year in the red, and over half are naming deficit men's basketball programs 
averaging $145,000 in the red (Raibom, 1986). Much of what you hear about men s football and 
basketball paying the way for other sports is a myth. Men's sports in Division I are only 
contributing an average of 42% of the cost of women's programs (Ratbom, 1986). In all other 
competitive divisions, they are contributing 0 to 9% because mens programs aren't even paying 
for themselves <Raiborn, 1936}. Trying lo protect deficit producing men's sport programs will not 
solve our problems. 

The Latent Dysfunctional Legacy of Title IX 

There are a number of Tide IX legacies which have created barriers to achieving compliance. 
In the name of financial savings, most of the collegiate men's and women's athletics programs in 
the country were merged under single administrative structures with the director of the men's 
program taking the top admmistrauvc position. 

It intl very pretty out there as demonstrated by the data previously presented on the numbers 
of women still left in the profession. Women in athletics have been increasingly moved out of 
decision-making positions. Most women in the profession refuse to speak up in opposition to 
inequities for fear of losing the positions mey now have and many have left the profession 
altogether rather than try to fight almost impossible situations on their college campuses. 

If Title IX complaints are going to be filed, they are not going to be filed by the powerless 
women m athletics. Rather, objections with inequities wiU be raised by the parents of daughters 
suffering inferior treatment compared to their male counterparts. 



Determination of Equity: Tne Most Problematic Issues 
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«£5E'C «S to ,00k " 

addition, only 30 P^^^^^Z^^^^i^J^^:'} 9 ^, «" 
institutions were Wsea (UW^l^r^F^^nJH^,^, li"^ College Athletic Assocution 

■"*W5^^ of coition 

fteiroe ofpadual development, a part-tone, tuufcnajd sad wiquafcfied S i J, » 

Edu^ A ^^ S S^SZr3'? ,S - Title !X of the !972 

uMuceesHul ellom were provoked by a fear that the growth mi development of wwnnfs 
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athletics would drain the financial resources and success from revenue producing men's football 
and basketball programs. Chief executive offices of colleges and univmrncs will continue 10 hear 
many athletics administrators lament over the need to protect "the goose that laid the golden egg." 
Athletics administrators may also suggest that revenue producing sports not be included in any 
comparison of athletics opportunities for male and female student-athletes. OCR has clearly 
interpreted Tide IK and the courts have found no revenue-producing sport exemption in ths 
calculation of equitable opportunity (Blair, 1987). Many institutions are still determining equity 
after first excluding football. 

Opportunity to Receive Coaching 
and the Assignment and Compensation of Coaches 

One of the most difficult equity issues in the provision of equal opportunity in women's 
athletics progoms involves the provision of quality coaches who are compensated in the same 
manner as their counterparts coaching mens sports. An examination of the salaries of coaches in 
collegiate athletics reveals that, generally, male and female coaches of women's teams are paid less 
than coaches of men's teams who are piedormriantly male and female coaches are paid less than 
male coaches who are coaching the same sport. 

There are two diiftrent pools of coaching candklafirs in the marketplace: an all- male coaches 
pool for revenue-producing men's sports and a mixed pool of men and women for men's 
non~revenue~producing and women's sports. The marketplace value of coaches in the former pool 
is two to five times higher than the marketplace value of coaches in the latter pool. However, the 
existence of this sex-segregated marketplace cannot be used to justify salary discrimination for 
women coaches. In fact, with the recent development of women's basketball as a significant 
revenue-producing sport, it will be difficult to justify not hiring coaches of women's teams from 
the revenue-producing sport pool or sol paying female coaches of women's teams salaries equal to 
those of coaches in that pool. 

Equally ^stressing as the current salary gap between coaches of men's and women's teams is 
the steady diminution in the number of women coaching men's and women's sports and the 
number of women in professional leadership positions. Only 43.3& of the coaches of women's 
teams arc female (Acosta ami Carpenter. 1988). In 1972 more than 90% of women* teams were 
coached by females (Acosta aM Carpenter, 1988). A sample of what has happened in the top six 
paracipation sports for women at the college level k reflected m Table I . 

Tabic I. 

Percent of Women Coachi ng Women's Sports 





197g 


im 


Basketball 


79.4% 


583% 


Cross Country 


35.2% 


19.5% 


Softball 


83.5% 


67.2^ 


Tennis 


72.9% 


52.2% 


Track and Field 


52.0% 


216% 


Volleyball 


86,6% 


71,0% 



(Acosta and Carpenter, 1988) 



Employment discrimination in athletics has also taken on more subtle forms. When 
searching for coaches* of women's teams, the administrator may only Wk at Umtiia\ wtittcn 
applications. When looking for coaches of a men's team, the athletic director will v .licit applicants 
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or hire pod coaches away fam other progratax. Worse yet, it is not unusual when checking on 
the credentials or references of female coaching candidates, to hear concerns that the applicant may 
have homosexual inclinations or references to her physical attractiveness as being more masculine 
than feminine. Ir contrast, the refbence checker seldom hears anything about the personal lives or 
appearance of made sppUcantt, It is not unusual for female candidates to be asked whether ihey art* 
planning to have children, despise prohibitions against such queries, hi practice, the double 
standard is obvious and difficult to confront Homophobia is m equal opportunity employment 
issue mat is a lot like communism; it's talked about behind the backs of applicants and almost 
impossible to combat Likewise, oescriptsotts of a candidate as a "feminist* are often used to imply 
that a job candidate is a "troublemaker" 

The message is clear. Higher education officials must monitor carefully employment and 
program practices in intercollegiate athletics if women's sports are to grow into equal opportunity 
athletics programs, especially in merged administrative units. 

taiiesRdatedtotteRe^ 

On most college campuses, athletics adniim wnuoss, like their academic counterparts, will offer 
significant resistance to rost<umng renaests. Sex cuscriminatory practices may be entrenched and 
the majority of existing funds already committed to men's programs. Efforts to cut fat in 
intercollegiate athletics may require the assignment of an objective member of an institutirmx 
central administration to analyze expenditures as they relate to competitive success. While this 
suggestion sounds simple, the fact of the matter is that intercollegiate athletics budgets are 
complicated and convoluted m nature (Atwell, Grimes, & Lomano, 1980). These programs have, 
for the most part, not been developed by professional managers. Thus, cost/benetit analyses are 
almost non-existent When 40,000 football programs are produced, removing several four-color 
pages may provide cost savings equivalent to a fid] athletics scholarship without any negative 
impact on the success of the football team. 

If you fcok at an athletics budget, most of the expenditures on men's and women's athletics 
cannot be separated out on the basis of sex, especially in the area of support services such as 
athkric training, training tables, sports infonnatKm, marketing and promotion, cm. Most of the 
perquisiss given to coaches dont even appear (such as free cars, country club memberships, etc.). 

Athletic program management and accounting practices must be carefully monitored. 
Administrators should demand a cost- benefit relationship for any proposed expense related to 
keeping up with the Joneses'* m order to maintain the competitive status of a program. Higher 
educatm* mtm conservatively approach proposals fo expand athletics facilities during the next five 
years. Commirrnenis to large debt service in tight of predictions of rising costs and continued 
athletics program deficits may be fiscally irresponsible. Many athletics programs are already 
carrying debt service commitments which are olspnmorttonale to their total budgets. While major 
investments is the people who produce quality athletic programs (coaches) need to be maintained, 
the productivity of clerical and other support personnnel involved in large ticket offices, 
concessions, and game management operations should be carefully examined Transportation and 
travel arrangements should be evaluated for cost effective practices. The numbc of days teams are 
spending on the road relied to the number of days of competition should be examined and the 
entire travel package lor all sports team should be put out on bid to a travel agent 

Developing Women's Sports as Revenue- Producers. There has been considerable 
debate as to whether women's athletics will ever be able to pay for itself The real point is whether 
institutions are making every effort to insure that men s and women's sports arc doing all they can 
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to produce any revenues which c*» contribute 10 defraying program expense. There are Division i 
women's basketball programs which produce gate receipts in excess of $200,000 annually. Yet, 
many institutions have made no coruniiment to developing quality women's programs whiwb can 
contribute to the income column of intercollegiate athletics- Developing a revenue-producing 
women's basketball program (or any sport program) requires a major investment in those areas 
essential to the development of a quality program (eg-* head coach salary, scholarships, team 
travel and recruiting) as well as a commitment to promotions and marketing support and a 
realization that prtxluct devrtoprneat docsni happen overnight. Redistribution of revenues can also 
mean making investments to insure revenue production. 

For many athletics programs, the combination of student fees, men s football and basketball 
gate receipts and television income combined with modest, unsophisticated fundraising efforts 
produced revenues adequate to support men's only athletics programs. The financial needs created 
by women's programs have created a new revenue dimension. Institutions must now consider 
investing in professional fund-raising and other promotions expertise in order to maximize the 
revenue production of athletics programs. 

Can the Problems of Lack of Academic Integrity, Sex and Race Discrimination 
in Employment ami Inequitable Participation Opportunities Be Solved 
Without Federal intervention? 

In my p.vnlsrional opinion, the problems of lack of academic integrity, sex and race 
mscriminarion in employment and inequitable paniripaaon opportunities cannot be solved without 
federal wterventioit If it were not for the threat of Title IX. participation oppormniucs for women 
in sport have doubled at the college level and increased six-fold at the high school level ~ dfespitc 
the fact thai there still a long way to go to achieve equity. If it werr not forte tmeat and mcy be the 
reality of the "Student-Athlete Right To Know Act" (Towns and McMiltot. 1989), college 
presidents and boards of trustees would continue to turn their backs on the problem of academic 
unegrity. 

As sad as it seems, the met of the matter is that college presidents and athletics directors arc 
being held hostage by winning coaches, the alumni and members of university governing boards 
that embrace these many times hollow beros (and I exclude the likes of Joe Paterno, John 
"Thompson. Mike Kizyzewski and others Kke them who win and demonstrated high graduation and 
retention rates). If presidents and athletics directors attempt to put pressure on winning coaches, 
their jobs are in jeopardy. The average {enure of Division I football and basketball coaches is 
higher than the tenure of their college presidemxQaiy outside forces with the power to demand 
cornpUance will be effective in confronting these cntkal ethical issues. The NCAA has done little 
even though it is in a posinbo to control loterajUeaiate athletics. The NCAA's failure to act has 
been a function of: (1) the fact that the votes of faculty representatives, athletics directors and 
college presidents reflect these people's fears for their jobs and the power of winning football and 
basketball coaches and (2) a lack of vision of what this organization can do on the pan of its 
leaders, Vm confident that this situation will improve somewhat with the hiring of Dick Schultx as 
the new director of the NCAA. 

I have never forgotten the words of a former professor of mine in a class on financing higher 
education. The professor said, "College presidents are the most responsive when they are faced 
with bad press or a lawsuit Absent either, dont bet on the CEO taking a controversial action.'* 
The incessant criticism by the media has been both healthy and effective. The pressure brought to 
bear by Congressional hearings and proposed legislation will be similarly effective. Congress and 
the press have given mtercollcgiale athletics the past 83 years to clean up its act." Most of the same 
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problems which existed at the inception of the NCAA in 1906 are still with us today In my 
professional opinion, your interest and actions arc necessary and should be applauded. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present my views. 
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Mr. Perkins. At this time I would like to recognize Sister Mary 
Alan, Athletic Director St. Anthony's High School in Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Sister? 

STATEMENT OF SISTER MARY ALAN, ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, ST. 
ANTHONY'S HIGH SCHOOL, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 

Sister Mary Alan. Thank you. I think in order for you to under- 
stand why I am even here today, it is important for you to know a 
little bit about the school I represent and its student body, 

St, Anthony High School is a real inner city school It is far dif- 
ferent from the image of catholic school which many of you may 
have. 

Our school is small, only about 315 students* It is coed, fifty-three 
percent male and forty-seven percent female, only fifty-five percent 
catholic and racially mixed. Fifty-one percent of our students are 
black, twenty-eight percent white, seventeen percent hispanic and 
four percent asian. 

While we occupy a small, old building which does not have a 
gym, we are able to boast of a very successful athletic program, a 
program that has produced baseball players for the major league 
draft and a program that has produced this year's number one bas- 
ketball team in the entire country. Our basketball players have 
consistently been recruited by racgor colleges across this country. 

Through the past eight years as Athletic Director, I have listened 
to countless recruiting pitches. In the beginning I was quite over- 
whelmed by the presentations and quite confused. Eight years ago I 
was that senior, I was experiencing for the first time what a senior 
goes through as he is being recruited. Even though I was an educa- 
tor who was much more prepared to sort out what college coaches 
were presenting, I was confused. They all sounded good. 

Together with our basketball coach, Bob Hurley, I have been 
able to counsel our athletes through the years as to what kind of 
questions they should ask, what their concerns about college should 
be. 

The coach who has been at the head of our basketball program 
for seventeen years has such a wealth of knowledge about the bas- 
ketball world that he literally filters through the colleges that seek 
our athletes, so that in the end our high school athletes ultimately 
deal only with what we consider to be solid educational college ath- 
letic programs. 

The reason why action from Congress such as legislation like the 
Student Athletes Right to Know bill is important is that there are 
countless young high school student athletes in this country who 
do not have these benefits. Many of them are lost in big schools. 
Many are coming from programs that do not have the expertise 
and experience of a Bob Hurley. 

Many of these young people have no idea what to look for in a 
college. These young people have rights that Congress must take 
care to protect. 

Especially in inner city schools and particularly among minority 
students, there are often no adults in the family who have graduat- 
ed from or who have even attended college. 
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The student athlete in this situation really needs help in select- 
ing a college. A measure of this help can come from a law that de- 
mands that students be told the graduation rate of athletes in his 
or her particular sport. 

In this way, even if the senior being recruited does not ask the 
right questions, before he signs his letter of intent he is faced with 
the statistic which should alert him to the success or failure of a 
particular institution with regard to the education of its athletes. 

Furthermore, as a secondary school educator, it quite frankly 
annoys me that the major publicized efforts of the NCAA to clean 
up its educational act have so far been all stress— a lot of the stress 
has been placed on the entrance requirements for students. 

Inner city students especially have many educational problems 
They enter high school with grades far below grade level Very 
often through no fault of the students, but through the fault of our 
educational system, tremendous efforts have to go into just getting 
these students to be able to make up for lost time. 

Sometimes just bringing them to the level where they can 
produce a C average in college prep courses is a four-year project. 

A simple demand such as the one that colleges be candid about 
graduation rate of athletes is a step in the right direction. This 
puts responsibility on the institutions that have the money and the 
staff to provide the help. 

In conclusion, as an educator looking at the issue of education in 
athletics from the perspective of the high school student, what I 
have said has largely been in reference to the recruiting end, be- 
cause that is where our kids are affected. 

The NCAA has lengthy rules about recruiting processes— when 
and where and how many times college coaches can speak to stu- 
dents* It is high time we make some rules about what they say to 
students. 

For seventeen-year-olds to hear that our athletes have a higher 
rate of graduation than the regular students is very different from 
a seventeen-year-old to hear that in our school fifteen percent of 
the basketball players graduate. 

Thank you, and I will be happy to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Sister Mary Alan follows:] 
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1 OGfCTH STWEfT 
JERStY CITY, NtW JtMStY O*30fi 



Good morn J fig! Hy na** j« Sister Hnry Alan Bar szcze^wt.ki . 1 am the 
Athletic Director of St* Anthony High School in Jvtuvy City. 

In order for you to understand why I am here todrty J believe it U 
important for you r© know a littU; bit about ray whuol and its a<.urfenu. 
St. Anthony Hi«h School it* a real inner-city school. far different fro* 
the im«ge of Catholic school which many of you m*y have. Out school i* 
Hmall (about 31$ students), coed <5tt male, 47Z female), only S51 Catholic, 
racially mixed (511 Black, 2B% White, 17* Hispanic, 4? Asian) . 

While occupying a small, old build'Tg which dot>a w »t even have a gym 
v*? are able to boast of a very * -ceesstuA athletic program - a prograe that 
* mfi P rw *uc«d baseball players for the Huj ,r League Draft and a program thai 
ha* produced this year's* No. 1 b....ketball ream in tin? nation. 

Our basketball players have cone, latent ly been recruited by major 
colleges across the country. Through the past eight yvars 1 hove listened 
to countless recruiting pitches. In the beginning, I vns quit* confuted 
and overwhelmed by all the presentations. Eight yevirs ago, I experienced 
the feelings that the high school jienior must go through, being exposed 
to nil the recruiting for the firbt lime. Even though I was an educator, 
ttuch more prepared to "sore out" what college coaches were presenting, I 
stxli felt confused. They all sounded so good! 

Together with our basketball coach, Bob Hurley, I have been able to 
counsel our young athletes ft6 to what kind of question* they should ask, 
what their concerns should be. The coach, who has been at the head of our 
basketball program ior seventeen years, Iws buch a wealth of knowledge about 
the basketbali world that he filters through the colleges srcklng our 
athletes, *o that they ultimately deal with what we consider to be solid 
college piogrum*. 

The reasor why the Student-Athletes Right ~To-Know-&i 11 is b0 important 
in that there are countless high school student -athlete* in this country wbu 
do not hnvfr the benefits that our situation presents. Hany are lost i u bl* 
schools; m-iny are coming from program* that *r^ not blessed with the expertise 
and experience of a Bob Hurley; mm»y have no idea of what to look for iu a 
college. 

Especially in inner-city schools, and particularly among minority 
students, there are often no adults in the family whv have graduated from 
or even attended college. The student-athlete in thifi siteation really need a 
help in selecting a school, A measure of this help tan come from * law 
demanding that the student be tt Id the graduation tat%< of athletes lo his or 
her particular kport. In this way, even if the senior being recruit* d doi.-Mi't 
ask the right questions, before he signs his letter of inient he is faced with 
a statistic which should alert him to the success or failure of a particular 
college with regard to the education of its athletes. 
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Furthermore, au a »ecoudaty uchotil educator, St quite franfcjy 
unm.yw nw? itmi the etforta of the NCAA to atn.ure tb.it coU^is, edm.tte 
their athlete* twvc so f 4l put ^13 ,he burdens »m the high fcohoolu. 
Inner -t:lty nctumU especially .ire dealing with ».«ny students who nm* 
into high ^<!»oul far beluw gr.ide level, very uften tiitin^h no fauJt of 
the students ihewbelve*. Tremetidouh effort* go into Crying to help ihrue 
ymmjt lHH.pl*' be «Me to "make w p« for loM time* SowrlitorH .1*mt brlnKlny 
the* to the level where they fan product' & V *vet .iye In eolU^e prop 
nHitfevi it, a fou*-y. u projert, 

Peeftnding that ruUegee be candid nb'mt rhe pmdu»«t ion ute of 
athlete* rincUly 1h ;i r>tep in the riftht direction. fhU vtU put M«ne 
lebpunalbilUy lor ihIu*.h1oh on the Mum Idem of the Institutions that 
have t lie motley .iiid u> provide all rhe educational help thrir Athletes 

need » 

In conrluHjon, it beew« to me rhot the fact ttut « Uv surh «i* the 
Sludent-AthlfteV Rl^ht-To-Know-Hill it* needed, speufcti very clearly about 
why it should he pa«&ed. Colleges who hnve duw their job educationally, 
rtihi there *re many of there, have no need of this law - they fUrewdy bo,<«t 
of their graduation rates. This Htatistir in, fur them, a good recruiting 
tool. The law in needed r.*« rntuir* th*t thowo srhools whu presently do nut 
want to let people km»v ul their failur* to gt.1d11.1te athletes be motivated 
to be#in seriously educating the athlete*, who Attend their Institutions. 
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Mr. Pkrkins. Thank you very much, Sister. 

The chair recognizes the Senator from New Jersey. Senator 
Bradley has arrived and I believe he has some testimony for us at 
this time. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BILL BRADLEY. A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Senator Bradley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is 
always a pleasure to follow Sister Mary Alan. I always follow the 
number one high school team in the country, which is St. Antho- 
ny's. 

I really appreciate the chance to come before you and I salute 
you for holding these hearings on the relationship between athlet- 
ics and higher education and specifically permitting me to testify 
today on the Student Athlete Right to Know Act which I intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

I understand that next week the House sponsors of the bill, Con- 
gressman Towns and Congressman McMillen, will testify before 
the committee. 

What is the problem? The problem is athletes who get scholar- 
ships but who do not graduate. What is the dimension of the prob- 
lem? Nobody knows. The information is not available. Most impor- 
tantly, the information is not available to the families of the high 
school students who are trying to make an informed decision about 
where to go to college. 

A relevant and, I would say, most essential factor is, what have 
other students who have gotten athletic scholarships done at that 
particular college? Have they graduated? Have they used up their 
eligibility and been dismissed? What is the history? 

Now, in the absence of good data, the "USA Today" survey tells 
us some things. It is not complete 

Hie Division I basketball players, for example, graduated at a 
rate of only twenty-seven percent according to "USA Today." We 
do not know, because we do not have the facts. At one Division I 
institution graduation rate was a pathetic seven percent of the stu- 
dents on basketball scholarships during an entire decade. Seven 
percent of all students on basketball scholarships during a decade 
graduated. That is absolutely reprehensible. 

Of course, that is a "USA Today" survey. You and I both know 
that that might not be accurate. The only information available is 
information that the NCAA has. 

That is really the purpose behind the Student Athlete Right to 
Know Act. It does a couple of things. It requires colleges and uni- 
versities receiving Federal financial assistance to report annually 
to the Secretary of Education the graduation rates, including grad- 
uation rates of student athletes broken down by sport, race, sex. 
The Act also calls for reporting the proportion of students who 
earn a degree within five years reported by sport, race and sex, and 
it requires the same kind of reporting for the student population at 
large. 

The information is then made available to high school student 
athletes, to their families, to high school guidance counselors and 
principals to aid the student athletes as they choose the schools 
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they will attend. The students then have to indicate on their let- 
ters of intent that they have reviewed the information and dis- 
cussed it with either their high school guidance counselor or their 
principal. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, there have been a number of objections to 
this bill, absolutely flabbergasting me that something that 1 
thought was truth and motherhood would be objected to as strenu- 
ously as it has been. 

Let me try to deal with some of the objections. Some in the 
higher education community say that they support the goal of the 
legislation but that reporting of graduation rates should be left to 
the schools, not legislated by the Federal Government. They argue 
that the NCAA should decide how to handle graduation rates. 

Well, I agree with that, that the NCAA should require this them- 
selves, but after many years of neglect of this problem I met with a 
number of NCAA representatives to talk about releasing the data, 
No data has been released. Now that this legislation is pending for 
a second time, the NCAA is talking about releasing graduation 
rate data. Talk, but again no action, has occurred. The proposal of 
a plan at the 1990 meeting is, frankly, too little too late. 

I have yet to see a concrete proposal from the NCAA for full dis- 
closure of reliable, informative graduation rate information to pro- 
spective student athletes. I would suggest that, even if a proposal is 
offered in 1990 we have no guarantee that the membership will 
vote to adopt it. 

Each year, while the NCAA is talking, many student athletes 
graduate from high school and make decisions about which institu- 
tion to attend with little or no information on the likelihood of 
their completing a college degree at their chosen institution. 

Now, mportantly, secondary school principals have endorsed the 
Student Athlete Right to Know Act, as have the National Associa- 
tion of College Admissions Counselors. Why? Because both are in- 
terested in insuring that future student athletes make this impor- 
tant decision on the basis of sufficient information. 

Now, other opponents of the legislation argue that it is too hard 
for colleges to collect the data required by this bill. You know, I 
find that to be a little lame. I recognize that it is important for the 
data required by this bill to be both meaningful to students and 
reasonably accessible to institutions. The General Accounting 
Office has completed an investigation for this subcommittee on this 
issue and has found that the information that we are seeking 
could, in fact, be compiled and reported. 

One final criticism that has been leveled at this bill is that it is 
too complicated for student athletes and their families to under- 
stand and that they do not really care about education anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, I frankly find that offensive hogwash. 

I believe that it is our responsibility and the responsibility of 
educators to be sure that meaningful information is available. 
Guidance counselors, admissions counselors, high school principals 
and others can help student athletes and their families understand 
the information. 

This legislation, I think, is just the first step to showing student 
athletes, families and educators and the athletic community that 
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we believe that education of student athletes is important and that 
we expect them to take it seriously, too. 

I thank you for the chance to testify and for your consideration 
of this issue. I hope that you have a chance to hear from some of 
the families who have had to grope with this decision in the ab- 
sence of any information about which school has really made the 
effort to give their children an education and which schools have 
simply used their children for their own economic benefit. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Bill Bradley follows:] 
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Hnittfl States Senate 

WASHJtt&TQ* DC 205 1 0 



TESTIMONY BY SENATOR BILL BRADLEY 
ON THE STUDENT ATHTJTPH BIGHT TO KNOW ACT 

KAY 18, 1989 



Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I thank you and the House 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education tor holding hearings 
on the relationship of athletics to higher education, and 
specifically for permitting me to testify at this hearing. I 

l^ k t ^° J coaKS ! nt 5* tne Student Athlete Right to Knew 
Act, which 1 introduced in the Senate. It is? my 
understanding that the Mouse sponsors of this legislation, 
Mr. Towns and Kr. HeMillen, will testifey before this 
committee next week. 

<n w Kr# F ha f man * in the course of these hearings, you 
will hear about both the highlights and pitfalls of 
participating in intercollegiate athletics. Many high school 
and college athletes dream of playing tor a Division I teas, 
and, perhaps, of a professional sports career. Yet only one 
out of every hundred high school athletes will receive a 
scholarship to play at a Division I college. Host of those 
lucky few car expect a pressure-packed environment where 
academics and athletics collide in a world with heavy demands 
and little time. And even fewer of those who do play in this 
high pressure league will ever make it to the pros- 

Single minded devotion to athletics among our nation's 
schools and colleges can lead to exploitation and abuse of 
the student-athlete. The result can be a cad story. Too 
frequently the student athlete, failing his courses or not 
lt tr lt? 9 ^ £ui i ?° urs ? ioad < exhasts his eligibility, loses 
an athletic scholarship, and drops out of school — with no 
education no training, and only a few memories to comfort 
him, A BSAJJsaajt survey found that Division I basketball 
players, for example, graduate at a rate of only 27% At 
one Division I institution, the graduation rate was"a 
pathetic 7% for students on basketball scholarships durinq 
the decade from 1972-1983* y 

It should not end this way. With the proper balance 
oetween acaoesjics and athletics, sports can provide the mans 
to an education that might otherwise be unattainable. Many 
athletes have applied the discipline of the arena to the 
classroom and have gone on to useful and satisfying careers. 
We need more success stories built on good habits and 
opportunities seized. 
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That is why I introduced the Student Athlete Right to 
Know Act in the Senate* This is a consumer information bill 
for student-athletes and their families. Student athletes 
about to enter college should be consumers of education and 
participants in sports , if our priorities are in order. As 
such, they are entitled to the relevant and basic consumer 
information that is an essential e lessen t of an informed 
choice. The choice of which college or university to attend 
is likely to be one of the wost important decisions of a 
young person s life. A potential studont athlete and his or 
her family are entitled to a direct and valid answer to the 
question, "If I enter your college or university as a 
freshman on an athletic scholarship in say sport , what are the 
chances that I will graduate within a year of those in my 
entering class?* 

The Student Athlete Right to Know Act requires 
colleges and universities receiving Federal financial 
assistance to report anually to the Secretary of Education 
graduation rates, including the graduation rates of 
student-athletes broken down by sport, race, and sex. The 
Act also calls for reporting the proportion of students who 
earn a degree within five years, reported by sport, race, and 
sex* The information is then to bo made available to high 
school student-athletes, their families, and high school 
guidance counselors and principals, to aid the student 
athletes as they choose the schools they will attend* The 
students will indicate on their Letters of Intent that they 
have reviewed the information and discussed it with either 
their high school guidance counselor or principal. 

Hr. Chairman, several objections have been raised by 
opponents of this legislation. 

Some in the higher education community say that they 
support the goal of the legislation but that reporting of 
graduation rates should be left to the schools, not 
legislated by the federal government. They argue that the 
NCAA should decide how to handle graduation rates. I agree 
thet the KCAA should require this themselves, which is why 
after many years of neglect of this probles, 1 met with 
representatives of the KCAA to talk to them about releasing 
to the public the data they were already collecting. No 
action was taken by the NCAA. Row that legislation is 
pending for the second time, the NCAA is talking about 
releasing graduation rate data. Talk, but again, no action 
has occurred. The proposal %o propose a plan at the 1990 
meeting is too little too late. I have yet to see a concrete 
proposal froB the NCAA for full disclosure of reliable. 
Informative graduation rate information to prospective 
student -athletes. Even if a proposal is offered in 1990, we 
have no guarantee that the membership will vote to adopt it. 

Bach year, while the NCAA is talking, many tudent 
athletes graduate from high school and make decisions about 
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which institution to attend with little or no information on 
the likelihood of their completing a college degree at their 
chosen institution* Secondary school principals have 
endorsed the Student Athlete Right to Know Act, as has the 
National Association of College Admissions Counselors, 
because both are interested in ensuring that future student 
athletes make this important decision on the basis of 
sufficient information. 

Some opponents of my legislation argue that it is too 
hard for colleges to collect the data required by this bill. 
Mr. Chairman, we are not in the dark ages. Most, if not all 
colleges and universities have computers, I recognize that 
it is important for the data required by this bill to be both 
meaningful to the students and reasonably accessible by the 
institutions. The General Accounting Office has completed an 
investigation for this subcommittee on this issue and has 
found that the information we are seeking could, in fact, be 
compiled and reported. X am aware that Institutions of 
higher education are called upon to collect graduation rates 
and other institutional data for many different 
constituencies, but I believe that potential students, 
particularly students who will devote much time to producing 
revenues for these institutions, should be specially entitled 
to this information. 

A final criticise* has been that the information is too 
complicated for student athletes and their families to 
understand, and that they don't care about education anyway. 
Frankly, I think that's hogwash. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that it is our responsibility and the responsibility of 
educators to be sure that meaningful Information, is 
available. Guidance counselors, admissions counselors, high 
school principals and others can help student athletes and 
their families understand the Information. This legislation 
is a first step to showing student athletes, families, 
educators, and the athletic community that we believe that 
the education of student athletes is important, and that we 
expect them to take it seriously too. 

In fact, a large study commissioned by the NCAA 
provides reason to believe that many student athletes already 
believe that earning a college degree is the primary reason 
for being in college. The most recent installment of a study 
conducted by the American Institutes for Research on the 
experiences of intercollegiate athletes at NCAA d: vision I 
schools was released in March of this year, it reported that 
the overwhelming majority of white as well as black football 
and basketball players at predominantly white schools said 
that earning a college degree was the personal goal of 
greatest importance. 

Mr. Chairman, education is the passport to a 
productive and rewarding life in our society. The challenge 
of a college experience should not be "making the team", but 
preparing to be a good citizen, friend, and family member. 
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Our student: athletes must participate in sports as they 
pursue the primary goal of an education for life, rather than 
trying to obtain an education in the process of working in 
revenue -producing sports. 

The Student Athlete Right to Know Act is one small 
step forward in straightening out these priorities* I seek 
to strengthen the role of education rather than weakening the 
role of athletics, I hope that an informed choice will lead 
to a real education and a college degree. 

This legislation is the right thing to do, and it is 
right for Congress to do it now. 
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Mr. Perkins. Senator, I thank you for your testimony. One ques- 
tion conies to mind immediately. 

Recently I noticed that there were awards given out to certain 
schools and institutions. The University of Kentucky, I think, won 
this years award for having over ninety percent graduation rate 
among its football team. They were apparently listing those with 
the highest graduation rates. 

That would seem to indicate to me that there is already some 
sort of existing data that is being compiled. Is this being done on a 
voluntary basis or is this being done 

Senator Bradley. The NCAA tells us that they do have the data 
but that their by-laws deny them the right to reveal the data pub- 
licly. That was the excuse that was given by the NCAA when I 
sought to get them to do it voluntarily. 

That was really the impetus behind the legislation. 

Mr. Perkins. So it is only the good schools that the information 
is going to be released on, is that the present practice? 

Senator Bradley. Frankly, I do not know under whose auspices 
the information is released presently. My guess is that, you know, 
it you made all As on your report card you would want to tell 
people you made all A's. 

We are not really concerned about the schools that do a great 
job. We would like to complement them. We are concerned about 
theschools that do not even attempt to do the job of ed» riing ath- 
letes who have— students who have athletic scholarships, be- 
cause 

Mr. Perkins. I understand that, but what you are trying to say is 
that the information is there and it is available at this time. We 
just do not have access to it, is that correct? 

Senator Bradley. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Perkins. All right. Senator, I have not seen this before 
today, but where is that chart that you had, the GAO charts, that 
indicated the graduation rates of athletes in the various types of 
schools versus the non-athletes? Are you familiar with the study? 

Senator Bradley I am not familiar with the exact chart. 

Mr. Perkins. No? Okay. Well, this is the first time I had the op- 
portunity to see it today. 

Apparently— this is down in front there— there was a higher 

graduation rate 

Senator Bradley. I 

Mr. Perkins, [continuing] amongst some of the athletes, actually, 
than there were among some non-athletes. 

Do you have any conjecture about what we see on these charts? 

Senator Bradley. In the United States the NCAA should be run- 
ning to the front to say, we want to reveal all this information, be- 
cause it will demonstrate that universities in this country are edu- 
cating student athletes and that their graduation rates are superi- 
or JS° the era"" 8 *""* rates of the population of students as a whole. 

To me— X do not know the basis of these figures— but if these fig- 
ures are based on reality, it is another incentive for the NCAA to 
come forward with the information. 

Mr. Perkins. Dr. Lopiano, you indicated earlier that you thought 
that this money that was being produced was actually taking away 
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certain amounts of money from other students involved, I guess, in 
the university as a whole. 

Could you comment some about that assertion? 

Dr. Lopiano. The vast majority of intercollegiate athletic pro- 
grams operate in the red. Even in the most revenue-producing of 
the Division I and I-AA programs you are looking at almost fifty 
percent of those institutions running deficit programs to the aver- 
age tune at $421 thousand a year. 

Deficit funding has to come from somewhere. It is a misnomer to 
believe that men's sports are providing for equal opportunity for 
women, for instance. Only in Division I are any institutions using 
men's programs' revenues to partially subsidize women's athletics. 

For instance, in Division I-A programs with football, men's pro- 
grams are providing forty-two percent of the women's budget The 
institution through other discretionary funds is providing for equal 
opportunity for another forty-two percent, with the difference, six 
teen percent, being provided by women athletes, 

What you are seeing is that the cost of equal opportunity, the 
cost o r deficit funding, is aiming out of other institutional monies. 
That may be student fees, it may be discretionary presidential fees. 
It comes from a whole variety of sources, which, if you consider 
that institutions are really united fund efforts, it comes from some 
pot. It is taking away from another mouth. 

ftir. Perkins. Do any of the panelists believe that there is, in 
fact, a contractual relationship mat the university enters into with 
the individual athlete when they are going to come and generate— 
and certainly in the large Division I-A schools — a certain large 
amount of revenue for the institution? 

Is there any correlating, I suppose, obligation on the part of that 
institution to give that student a special type of educational advan- 
tage, or should they in fact be treated as any other student? 

Dr. Lopiano. Well, there had certainly better be an ethical one. 
If you walk into the home of a young person and recruit them with 
the promise of an educational experience, the promise of a degree, 
the promise of job connections and a career five or six years down 
the line, you had better be prepared to fulfill that. That, frankly, is 
not happening. 

There is no question in my mind that, if athletics creates a dys- 
functional effect on student athletes, that the athletic department 
has an obligation to off-set those dysfunctional effects. That is why 
you see the academic support programs. That is why you see the 
kind of personal support systems that have developed, and those 
are good. 

I think those resources do take away from other students, but 
they also provide models that are being used in many institutions 
to help nunority students, to help people who are suffering similar 
problems in higher education. 

Mr. Perkins, Senator? 

Senator Bradley. My particular view is that universities are con- 
stituted to provide education for all who attend. Education is a two- 
way process. The student has got to work. The university has got to 
make the effort to educate. 

Sports, even intercollegiate sports at the highest levels, should 
augment and enhance the chance of that student to obtain an edu- 
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cation. It should not reduce or exclude the chance of that student 
achieving an education. 

It is somewhat complicated by athletic scholarships. When ath- 
letic scholarships are given the presumption is that the student is 
going to compete in the name of the university and there is an obli- 
gation, a willing obligation. It is joyful in most cases. It is fulfilling 
in most cases. But it should not, in my view, detract from the cen- 
tral purpose of going to the institution in the first place, which is 
to get an education. 

If you are a family trying to decide among a multiplicity of 
offers— if I may just kind of make a personal reference, as a high 
school senior I had to deal with seventy-five colleges, all saying 
come, scholarship, blah blah. 

Weil, as a family you are trying to think through, well, which 
one am I going tc go to? At seventeen or eighteen years old— in 
many cases the families, unless they are a real athletic family, 
never having been through it with another child— it is a bewilder- 
ing process. 

Hie more information you have, the better informed your judg- 
ment will be. I reblly thought when Congressman Towns asked me 
to introduce this bill in the Senate that this was going to be noth- 
ing but motherhood and apple pie and it is self-evident to everyone 
and why shouldn't this be the case. 

I have been, as I told you, absolutely flabbergasted by the opposi- 
tion. I mean, I am on the Finance Committee in the Senate, where 
we have tax legislation that s slightly more complicated than this 
issue, and where the reporting requirements of various corpora- 
tions, nonprofit institutions, at cetera, is slightly more complicated 
than monitoring the graduation rates of student athletes. 

So to me the need for this is self-evident. The opposition to it is 
bewildering. I think, frankly, that its inevitability is more or less 
certain. The only question is whether we want to do this— have the 
NCAA do it voluntarily, recognize that the handwriting is on the 
wall, or whether they intend to fight it and create a whole series of 
major problems, not the least of which may be some bad publicity 
for them. 

Mr. Perkins. Sister? 

Sister Mary Alan. In over eight years I have been through 
many, many recruiting sessions and I think that the pitch that the 
colleges give tells you that they recognize that there is a definite 
contract, because, as I said, we sift through which colleges our stu- 
dents go to visit 

So luckily most of our student athletes are visiting and being re- 
cruited by what we consider very reputable institutions. 

The keynote of their recruiting pitches is never how many min- 
utes you are going to be guaranteed playing. It is never whether 
you are going to be in an athletic dorm. 

The keynote of the pitch that they make to parents and to us as 
educators is always what they offer as an academic institution, the 
majors they offer, the possibilities of future employment, the career 
possibilities. You know, they say the right things. 

These institutions voluntarily tell us the graduation rates of the 
athletes in their programs, because they are proud of those rates. 
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We are concerned that there are many institutions that are not 
saying this, that are not telling rates. 

I as a secondary school person involved in this— I really do not 
care if forty-eight percent of the total athletes are graduating or 
fifty-two percent versus forty-eight in the rest of the school, be- 
cause that probably includes a lot of lacrosse players, tennis play* 
ere, golfers that really are not involved in these money sports. 

I think what we are talking about — I am more concerned about 
the thirty-eight percent in basketball as a national average* I think 
that is criminal. 

Mr. Perkins. I certainly agree with yeu, Sister. Now, in terms of 
your experience over the last eight years and following your former 
athletes who have matriculated on to a collegiate environment, 
what has been your experience in following those athletes with the 
promises that were given to those athletes as they were being re- 
cruited? 

Sister Maby Alan. In eight years I have only had, I think, two 
athletes that we were very disappointed with what happened in the 
follow-up. Since then, in both of those cases, that coach is no longer 
at that university. 

The majority of our athletes — I think we have about a ninety-five 
percent graduation rate — have graduated from college. We have 
some very famous athletes. Some are in the pros— one is in the 
pros right now. 

We have been very successful We have been very pleased, but 
we have helped these kids make this decision based on this kind of 
knowledge* 

I live in a city that has a very poor public school system. It is 
probably being taken over by the state right now. I watch every 
year the high school heroes and never hear from them again. 
Largely they go away* They are back in six mo^hs. They have 
dropped out in a yean It is the education problem. It is not their 
ability as basketball players or football players. It is what is hap- 
pening educationally that is deterring them from receiving an edu- 
cation in the college. 

We are very successful with our kids who go on to college. I 
think it is because we have demanded this kind of information that 
a lot of other people have not demanded. 

Mr. Perkins. Sister, what type of problems have you had in gain- 
ing across to information, reliable information, as to graduation 
rates about 

Sister Mary Alan. Absolutely none 

Mr. Perkins. Absolutely none. 

Sister Mary Alan, [continuing] because we have dealt with what 
we consider reputable programs. I think most of the colleges that 
have come to recruit from us are aware of our stand. One of the 
first things they present to us is what has happened. 

In one instance where there was a change of coaches, and it was 
a very well-known basketball program, that wc the question we 
shellacked them with right away, because we knew the graduation 
rate had not been up to par. They were honest about it, but I 
cannot tell you the countless mail I get from institutions that when 
I see the return address it just gets pitched in the garbage can. It 
does not even go to the student. 
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Mr. Perkins. Dr. Lopiano? . 

Dr. Lopiano. I am personally of the opinion that Forty-Eight is a 
piece of bad legislation. The SAT score obviously is race and gender 
biased. I have seen student athletes— and in many cases black 
female student athletes— with 530, 550, 600 SATs graduate with re- 
spectable GPAs and bona fide degrees from a place like the Univer- 
sity of Texas. ' • w • 

It is incredible that up until this year— and I think I am right in 
saying this, I would have to go back to my records— I do not think 
we have had a black female student athlete with an SAT above 
900, and I am talking about youngsters with 800 and 900 SATs who 
are competing against students in an institution where the average 
SAT score is 1140, and who are competing well. 

So I distrust the SAT. My experience is that commitment to get- 
ting a degree, commitment to hard work, really overcomes per- 
formance on standardized tests, that a GPA at the high school level 
is a much better indicator and research shows that the GPA at the 
high school level is a better indicator than any standardized test, 
and that what the NCAA needs to go to is a combination of the 
two. 

Mr. Perkins. Being very cognizant of the fact that Senator Brad- 
ley and Mr. Towns and Mr. McMillen have introduced a piece of 
legislation that we certainly have heard good testimony on today, 
are there any further areas that any of the panelists thing need 
redress in some particular manner that we could deal with at some 
time in the future? 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, if you devoted all of your 
energy to the Student Athlete Right to Know Act and passed it 
overwhelmingly in the committee, 1 believe that the public interest 
would be served. Then you could come back the next year and look 
at a broader area of issues, having dealt with and solved one of the 
major problems of the intercollegiate system today. Modestly I say 
that. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr. Lopiano. I would like to concur with Senator Bradley. 1 do 
not think he should be bewildered over the lack of support for the 
legislation. 

I think you would be horrified to see the graduation rates at 
major public research universities of black male and female ath- 
letes in this country. I think it would be a very embarrassing situa- 
tion for those schools, and 1 think that is where you are going to 
get a lot of the pressure not to proceed with this. 

Sister Mary Alan. My feeling is that if this legislation passes it 
is a message to the NCAA that the American public at large right 
now sees them as a giant institution protecting its own interests. 

It seems that the perception that people have is that they are not 
really interested in those student athletes. They are interested in 
their winning programs and in their playoffs and in the people who 
watch the games on TV. . . 

For a long time the NCAA has seemed to be a very insular insti- 
tution that has been able to do whatever it chose to do. 1 think that 
it is important that a piece of legislationand it sends a message 
that they have a responsibility to the American public. 
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Mr. Perkins. At this time, since I do not think there will be any 
further questions from up here, I would like to thank the panelists 
very much for taking time from their busy schedules. 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, let me thank you also for ac- 
commodating my schedule. Frankly, it was an honor to be on the 
panel with Dr. Lopiano and Sister Mary Alan. 

Mr. Perkins. I would like to thank the panelists for coming and 
would like to state that we will hold a second hearing on this sub- 
ject next Wednesday. 

With that, this committee meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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THE ROLE OF ATHLETICS IN COLLEGE LIFE 



WEDNESDAY MAY 24, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

o,J? e « c<H ? mittee met ' Pursuant to notice, at 3:40 a.m., in Room 
2175 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Pat Williams [Chair- 
man] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Williams, Hayes, Perkins, Po- 
shard, and Coleman. 

Chairman Williams. Good morning. I am pleased to convene this 
second day of hearings on student athletics. Last week we began 
the discussion about the role of intercollegiate athletics in contem- 
porary college life. 

We learned the organizations that govern college athletics. We 
discussed the media's efforts in covering college sports. We heard 
from a high school athletic director about the recruiting of high 
school students. 

We heard from a wide variety of people and received a lot of sug- 
gestions as to how we might improve the current intercollegiate 
athletic system. It's clear from our first day of hearings that while 
all agree that we need to maintain a balance between athletics and 
academics, there is a very wide variety of opinion about how we 
reach and maintain that balance. 

This morning we will hear from another set of witnesses includ- 
ing a former student athlete, college presidents and several other 
individuals who currently work with students both in academics 
and athletics. 

We look forward to hearing all your views and receiving your 
counsel. As I noted last week, this subcommittee has no set legisla- 
tive agenda on this issue. We are here to listen to your comments 
and concerns and suggestions and to develop a better understand- 
ing of what is happening in college sports today. 

Indeed, following these hearings, we may well decide to proceed 
towards certain legislative objectives, but we have none currently 
in mind. I look forward to hearing from the members of our three 
panels. 
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Will the first panel, Reverend Healy ami Congressman McMillen, 
if he's arrived, and Congressman Towns who 1 see is here, will you 
please come to the table. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr, Chairman, if I might at this time arft unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Goodling's opening statement be inserted in 
the record. 

[The prepared statement of Hon, William Goodling follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT BY 
THE HONORABLE WILLIAM F . GOOD LI NO 
AT THE POST SECONDARY SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON 
THE ROLE OF ATHLETICS IN COLLEGE LIFE 
MAY 24, 1989 



MR* CHAIRMAN, the role of athletics at our colleges and 
universities has come under increasing scrutiny in the press and 
national media. Increasingly, the focus of attention is upon 
abuses in athletic programs as they are organized on our college 
campuses today. College athletics he's become "big business,* to 
the point that it threatens to undermine the ethic and academic 
integrity of some of our higher education institutions. 

However, I think we, in Congress, need to be cautious about 
what the appropriate Federal role is in setting higher standards 
for the fair and decent treatment of student-athletes. 
Student-athletes should be just that: students first, and 
athletes second. Colleges do no favors for student-athletes who 
are not able to meet reasonable admissions standards, who 
receive a watered -down education, and who, all too often, leave 
the college, after exhausting eligibility, with no education and 
with few employable skills for the workplace. 

In Pennsylvania, our commonwealth's flag-ship institution, 
Penn State, ha& had a lorn? history of successfully blending 
excellence in athletics with well-established excellence in 
academics. Joe Paterno, Perm State's football coach, is well 
Known ior setting the highest standards for his players: 
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standards for admissions to Per.n state and standards for 
player-el igiblity once they are students, which are higher than 
those mandated by the NCAA* Joe Pater no insists that his 
players keep their priorities in order, end on numerous 
occasions ha^ side-lined a player not only from a single game 
but fron all practices and games untU that player's grades h*ve 
improved. 

It is not surprising that Joe Paterno was the first college 
football coach to be named "Sportsman of the year" by Sports 
Illustrated. His approach to college athletics is decent, 
commonsensi cal . "All we're trying to do is play a game," he has 
said, ",„* keep it as a game for kids having some fun, and ... 
use that as a means cf developing character* discipline and 
appreciation of teamwork*" 

I think that statement just about says it all* I would like 
to welcome the witnesses who are gathered here, today, and I 
look forward to their testimony* 
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Chairman Williams. Mr. Coleman, let me recognize you, of 
course. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Chairman, I do not have an opening state- 
ment I look forward to hearing today's testimony. Unfortunately, I 
must apologize to some of the witnesses, as I have other responsi- 
bilities in another committee. Please be assured that I will review 
all of the information. So I thank all of the panels. 

Chairman Williams. Congressman Towns, we appreciate your 
leadership on this issue. I understand we will soon be joined by our 
colleague Congressman McMillen. Why don't you proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF THE HONORABLE ED TOWNS, 11 TH DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK; THE HONORABLE TOM MCMILLEN, 4TH DISTRICT 
OF MARYLAND; AND REVEREND TIMOTHY HEALY, PRESIDENT, 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, DC. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the subcommittee. Thank you for scheduling a second day of 
hearings to examine potential solutions to the various problems 
facing intercollegiate athletics. I will certainly not dispute the fact 
that the NCAA and the NAIA have taken steps to improve admis- 
sion standards; reduce drug abuse and eliminate recruiting viola- 
tions. None of these changes, however, including Proposition 48 
and 42, address the key concerns for a collegiate athlete and that is 
getting a college education. 

. Senator Bill Bradley posed it so well in his testimony last week: 
If I enter your college or university as a freshman on an athletic 
scholarship in my sport, what are the chances that I will graduate 
within a year of those in my entering class?" 

At this moment, potential student athletes have no way of know- 
ing the answer to this question except in isolated instances. Mr. 
Chairman, it is this issue, the attainment of a college degree, which 
prompted me to develop the Student Athlete Right to Know Act 
support of my colleagues, Tom McMillen and Sena- 
tor Bill Bradley, in introducing this legislation which mandates the 
reporting of graduation rates for student athletes. 

You might well ask why we have a concern about the graduation 
of student athletes when statistics indicate that they graduate in 
higher percentage than the non-student athlete. Could these statis- 
tics mean, for example, that resources are being diverted from the 
non-student athlete to student athletes? 

No, that is not the case. First, everyone including the NCAA 
agrees that this educational achievement does not apply to the bas- 
ketball and football players. Second, I believe that other explana- 
tions may account for the academic success of the student athlete 
in sports other than football and basketball. 

It is possible that the same economic resources which enable a 
student to participate in sports like lacrosse, swimming, gymnastics 
and tennis are generally available for educational enrichment as 
well. 

Thus, athletes in these non-revenue producing sports probably 
have strong or perhaps stronger academic preparation in compari- 
son to the regular student. Finally, because they participate in non- 
revenue sports, they may be more highly motivated to succeed aca- 
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demically than the average student because they recognize that a 
pro career is not in the offing. 

Regardless of the sport, revenue or non-revenue producing, I be- 
lieve that the student athlete and his or her parents should know 
whether that student is likely to receive a degree if they accept an 
athletic scholarship to attend a particular institution. 

The NCAA currently has a provision in its bylaws which prohib- 
its the release of graduation rates for its member institutions. Our 
legislation would correct that problem and ensure that, rather 
than an aggregate report for graduation rates, the graduation rate 
would be a specific report by sport for each institution. 

Some have argued that H.R. 1454 is Federal intrusion. I accept 
that criticism because I believe that the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to ensure that the thousands of athletes who bring 
campuses not thousands of dollars but millions of dollars in bowl 
receipts and basketball championships should receive a meaningful 
college degree. 

Even if we assume that Proposition 48 has ensured that the stu- 
dent athlete will be academically prepared to enter ths college en- 
vironment, then we still have the issue of how they will exit that 
environment* 

An additional issue which adds to the graduation problem is the 
weaker academic standards which are encouraged on our college 
campuses. Current NCAA regulations exemplify the problem faced 
by student athletes. 

For example, freshman athletes can maintain their eligibility to 
play with a grade point average of 1.8 which further exacerbates 
the problem. For instance, in the NCAA rule governing Division II 
schools* students are allowed to carry a 1.6 grade point average in 
their first year and a 1.8 grade point average in their second year. 

Mr. Farris also told us that NAIA student athletes aren t re- 
quired to maintain a 2,0 grade point average until their third year 
in college. In addition, many Division I schools permit students to 
remain eligible with lew than a "C" average. 

How can a student receive a college degree if he or she doesn't 
have at least a average? If a 2 0 minimum grade point average 
is required for entering freshman athletes, why isn't this academic 
standard required after the student is admitted to the university? 

We are setting a double standard when we permit student ath- 
letes to maintain a grade Mint average that would place any other 
student on academic probation. In mv view, if the NCAA was 
really committed to graduating its student athletes, it would have 
required a 2.0 grade point average for athletic participation rather 
than offering Proposition 42 which restricts access to college educa- 
tion rather than enhancing students' probability of receiving a 
degree. 

Those institutions who have a real commitment to balancing ath- 
letics and education insist that student athletes maintain the same 
academic standards as their non-student athletes. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommit- 
tee, not every institution appears to have this kind of dedication. 
So it is important that the government intervene and say in a loud 
and clear voice we must stop treating our young athletes like glad- 
iators who are thrown aside once their skills are no longer useful, 
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To ensure that parents and student athletes are fully informed 
about an institution's commitment to provide a college education u» 
exchange for the student's athletic skills, I believe that this legisla- 
tion is necessary. 

I would refer the subcommittee's attention to page 24 of the GAO 
report which indicates that the data required by H.R. 1454 could be 
compiled and reported if necessary. After two days of hearings on 
intercollegiate athletics, I am convinced now more than ever that 
the Student Athlete Right to Know Act is indeed necessary. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I look forward to 
working with you to make it a reality. Thank you very much for 
the opportunity to testify before the committee. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Ed Towns follows:] 
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mr. chain wan, i want to af,a!n thank you for scheduling a 
second day of hearings to kxamnt: potential solutions to the 
various problems facing intercolleg1 ate athletics. 

i will ckhtainly not dispute the tact that the n.c'.a.a. and 
the m.a.i, a. have taken steps to improve admission stani )aki>55 , 
reduce drug abuse and eliminate recruiting violations at the 
nation* s colleges and uni vkhs1t i ks , none of these measures , 
however, including propositions 48 and 42, address thk key 
concern for thk collegiate athlete, a college education, 
senator bill bradley (d-nj) posed it so well in his testimony, 
last week: "if i ent lr your college or university as a freshman 
on an athletic* scholarship i h my sh>kt, what are the chance's that 
x wil1 graduate within a fear of those i n my entering class/" at 
this moment, potential student athletes have no way of knowing 
thk answkk to this question except in isolated instances. 

mr. chaikman , it is this issue, the attainment of a college 
degree which prompted me to develop "the student- athlete right to 
know act" and to ask thk support of my colleagues f tom mcmillkn 
(d-md) and senator hill bradley in introducing this legislation 
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WHICH HAND AT EK THE REPORTING OE GRADUATION NATES FOR STUDENT- 
ATHLETES . 

YOU MIGHT NELL ASK WHY WE HAVE A CONCERN ABOUT THE 
GRADUATION OF STUDENT- ATM LETES WHEN STATISTICS INDICATE THAT THEY 
GRADUATE IN HIGHER PERCENTAGES , OVERALL THAN THf: NON STUDENT 
ATHLETE. COULD THESE STATISTICS MEAN , FOR EXAMPLE, THAT 
RESOURCES ARE BEING DIVERTED FROM THE NON - STUDENT - ATHLETE TO 
STUDENT -ATHLETES? 

FIRST, EVERY ONE INCLUDING THE N.C.A.A. - AGREES THAT THIS 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT DOES NOT APPLY TO THE BASKETBALL AND 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS. SECOND, I BELIEVE THAT OTHER EXPLANATIONS MA if 
ACCOUNT FOR THK ACADEMIC SUCCESS OK THE STUDENT ATHLETE IN SPORTS 
OTHER THAN FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL. XT IS POSSIBLE THAT THE SAME 
ECONOMIC RESOURCES WHICH ENABLE A STUDENT TO PARTICIPATE IN 
SPORTS LIKE LA CROSSE, SWIMMING, CKMNASTICS AND TENNIS, ARE 
LIKELY TO BE AVAILABLE FOR EDUCATIONAL ENRICHMENT, AS WELL. 
THUS, ATHLETES IN THESE NON-REVENUE PRODUCING SPORTS PROBABLY 
HAVE EQUALLY STRONG OR PERHAPS STRONGER ACADEMIC PREPARATION IN 
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COMPARISON TO THF. NON STUOKNT- -ATHM.TK. riNAt.LV, BLTAUSE THLY 
PARTICIPATE in a nun rlvkniie SPtJRT, TMf.V MAY ttt> MOHL HIGHLY 
MOTI VATEf> TO SUCCEFJj At ' Al iKM E C AL I « Y THAN THE AVi:RA<;i: STUMtiNT 

BETAtJSk thky rixxknizi: that a pro carkkr is not in thk ornNo. 
rkuakdlkss or tiu; sport, rkvi;nui; on non-rkviiniji: pRoixjciNt;, 1 

BLLIFVK THAT THK STUOi'NT- AT1ILKTK AND HIS Oft IUM PAHKtiTS SHOULD 
KNOW WHKTHKR THAT ST11UKNT IS LIKELY Tt> HKCKIVK A DIXiHKi: U' THKY 
ACCEPT AN ATHLETIC SCHOLARSHIP TO ATTLND A PARTICULAR 
INSTITUTION. THK N,C.A.A. CURRENTLY HAS A BY-LAW, { S . b ( r ) ( / > J , 
WHICH PROHIBITS THE R&LCASK OF THE GRADUATION RATI: IXiR ITS Mi'MULK 
INSTITUTIONS, OUR LIMITATION WOULO COHHFCT THAT PROHLKM ANJ5 
ENSURE THATr RATHKR THAN AN AUt;RLt;ATi; HKPOHT H)R GRADUATION 
RATKS, THK GRADUATION RATI WIHJLO PK A SPIT 1 Fit' REPORT HY SPORT AS 
FOR EACH INSTITUTION. 

SOME RAVE AriKUfcb THAT H.R. I4 f i4 IS FEDERAL INTRUSION. f 
ACCEPT THAT CRITICISM Hft'AUSK I HKLl EVE THAT THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT HAS A HKSPONSIR I LITY TO ENSURE THAT THK THOUSANDS OP 
ATHLETES WHO BRlNi; THEl H CAMPUSES NOT THOUSANDS HUT MILLIONS Of 
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DOLLARS IK HOWL RECEIPTS AND HASKK1HALL CHAMP 1 < >NSH IPS SHOULD 
RECEIVE A MEANINGFUL COLLEGE DEGREE. 

EVEN XV WE ASSUME THAT PROPOSITION 48 HAS ENSURED THAT 
THE STUD5N?" ATHLETE WILL BF ACADEMICALLY PREPARED TO ENTER THE 
COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT, THEN WF: STILL HAVE THK ISSUE OF HOW THEY 
WILL EXIT THAT ENVIRONMENT^ AN ADDITIONAL ISSUE WHICH ADDS TO 
THE GRADUATION PROBLEM IS THK WEAKER ACADEMIC STAN!>ARD,S WHICH ARE 
ENCOURAGED ON OUR COLLEGE CAMPUSES • CURRENT N.C.A.A. REl.ttH.AT IONS 
EXEMPLIFY THE PROBLEM FACED BY STUDENT- ATHLI TES. FRESHMAN 
ATHLETES MAINTAIN THEIR ELIGIBILITY TO PLAY WITH LOWER G.P.A.'S 
THAN WOULD BE REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION. CONSIDER KOH INSTANCE , 
THE N.C.A.A. RULES GOVERNING DIVISION II SCHCXJLS . STUDENTS AKL 
ALLOWED TO CARRY A J.b G,P.A, IN THEIR FiR:;T YEAR AND A 1,6 
G.T.A. IN THEIR SECOND YEAR, MR. FAKHIS ALSO TOLD US THAT 
N.A.I. A. STUDENT- ATHLETES AREN'T REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN 2.0 r..P,A, 
UNTIL THEIR THIRD YEAR. IN ADDITION* WADif DIVISION 1 SCHOOLS 
PERMIT STUDENTS TO REMAIN ELIGIBLE WITH LESS THAN A w C n AVERAGE. 

HOW CAN A STUDENT RECEIVE A COLLEGE DEGREE IE HE OR SHE 
DOESN'T HAVE AT LEAST A "C" AVERAGE? IE A 2.0 MINIMUM G.P.A. IS 

<5 
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R£Uf!!KE!> FOR KNTKR1NU FR KSHHAN ATHMTKH * WHY \ SN 1 T THIS ACADEMIC 
STANDARD REODIRKD AFTKR THK STUDKNT IS AtHUTTKO TO THK 
UNIVERSITY ? MQRKOVKR, ARCN'T WK SKTTlNlv A UOUHM; STANDAHU WHKN 
WK PERMIT STUDKNT- ATHLKTKS TO MAINTAIN A G.r.A, THAT WOULD PIJW'K 
ANY OTHKR STUDENT ON ACADKMK' PROHATION? IN MY V1KW, IF THK 
N,C\A.A. WAS RKAM.Y COWUTTM) TO GRADUATING ITS STUDKNT 
ATHLKTKS , IT WOULD HAVK RKUUIRKD A 2.0 C».P*A. FOR ATHt.KTIC 
PARTICIPATION RATHKR THAN OFFKH I Utl PROPOSITION 42 WHICH RESTRICTS 
ACCESS TO A COU.KOK EDUCATION RATHER THAN KNHANCiNO STUDKNTS ' 
PROBABILITY OK RRCKJVING A UK^KKK. 

THOKK INST ] TUT JONS WHO HAVK A KKAL CUMM1TMKNT TO MALAWI Nt» 
AIHIWICS AND KDDCATlON INSIST THAT STUDKNT ATHLKH.S MAINTAIN 1HJ: 
SAMK AITADKHIC STANDARDS AS THK I R WON • STUDfcNT ATHLKTKS. 
INSTITUTIONS WHO ARE WING A GtXHJ JOB ARK HILLING TO Tfcl.l. SKSTIH 
MARY ALAN AND OTHKK HIGH SCHOOL COACHKS, 5TUDKNTS AND PAPKNTS 
WHAT THK GRADUATION RATKS* I S AT THKIR PARTICULAR CAMPUS. 
UNFORTUNATELY , NOT KVKRY INSTITUTION APPEARS TO HAVK THIS KIND Of 
DEDICATION , MR » CHAIRMAN AND MFKHKHH OF THK 5UBCOMMI TTKK* IT IS 
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MICH TIME THAT M: STOWED TREAT INK HUH YiNINK ATHLETIC LIKE 
GLADIATORS WHO AlO: THROWN AS 1 11$: ONCE THEIR SKILLS ARK NO I,ONc:EH 
USEFUL. TO EN^.'RE THAT I'ARENTS AND STUDENT - ATH L ETIvS A Hi' FULLY 
INFORMED ABOUT AN INSTITUTION'S COMMITMENT TO rROVIDE A COLLEOfc 
EDUCATION IN EXCHANGE ytm THAT STUDENT'S ATHLETJC SKILLS, i 
BELIEVE Til AT THIS LEGISLATION IS NECESSARY < I WOULD REFER THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE'S ATTENTION TO PAGE 24 OF THE CA,U, WHICH INDICATED 
THAT THE DATA REQUIRED BY H %R , I4$4 "COULD BE COMPILED HND 
REPORTED. IF NECESSARY . AFTER TWO DAYS OF HEARINGS ON 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS, I AM CONVINCED NOW MORE THAN EVER THAT 
"THE STUDENT-ATHLETE MIGHT TO KNOW ACT" IS INDEED NECESSARY, 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you, Mr. Towns. We appreciate hear- 
ing from you this morning. 

Congressman McMillen, we look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. McMillen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
testify on behalf of the Student Athlete Right to Know Act. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier this month, we witnessed the return of 
the United States to planetary exploration with the launching of 
the Space Shuttle Atlantis with the probe Magellan. That, quite 
simply, is the competition of the future; not in the fields of grass 
with helmets and balls, but in the fields of science and math, with 
slide rules and supercomputers. 

What we read in the headlines today is not accolades of young 
men and women achieving remarkable heights in academic endeav- 
ors, but abuses throughout our collegiate athletic system. Basically, 
the balance between athletics and academics has shifted in the 
wrong direction. I fear our young people are not headed for the 
stars. 

Today our children, with not only our approval but our encour- 
agement, are mortgaging their education to pursue the all but im- 
possible dream of professional athletics. We have a responsibility to 
help these young people and those who follow to help guide them 
to the right decisions as athletes and students. 

We cannot blame our youth for their obsession with athletic suc- 
cess. We often display the same distortion of priorities. In a recent 
Texas gubernatorial race, the incumbent's loss was due in part to 
his support for a pass-to-play standard for high school athletes. 

A Kentucky school teacher was fired from her job and driven 
from town for giving a failing grade to the star quarterback. Every- 
where we see parents and educators cheering for the ballplayer 
and only quietly smiling to the "A" student. 

These are all signals to our young people and the world that 
America is more concerned about students' BRAWN power than it 
is their BRAIN power. These are some of the reasons why I wel- 
comed and agreed to cosponsor with Congressman Ed Towns and 
Senator Bill Bradley, "The Student Athlete Right to Know Act." 

Quite simply, the bill would require schools .-eceiving Federal as- 
sistance to report on the graduation rates of their athletic scholar- 
ship recipients. It would also require a comparison of that gradua- 
tion rate with the general student body. 

I will not elaborate on the specifics of the bill since it was out- 
lined by Senator Bradley last week. In many ways, this is a rela- 
tively innocuous consumer information bill designed to provide the 
students and parents with valuable information about the school 
they are considering. 

It is similar to the airline industry which must report scheduling 
efficiency and the percentages of lost bags. Mr. Chairman, surely 
the education of our future generations is more important than a 
lost piece of luggage or a delayed flight. 

Unfortunately, the data available shows that many are not get- 
ting this deserved education. At the request of this committee, the 
General Accounting Office compiled some statistics on the gradua- 
tion rates of Division I schools in the NCAA. 
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I found some of the statistics alarming. In looking at the Division 
I basketball programs of 271 schools, nearly 40 percent of those 
schools could not graduate a quarter of the basketball team. 

Two-thirds of the colleges did not see half the team graduate. 
These are institutions that operate multi-million dollar programs, 
financed by lucrative TV contracts. Somewhere along the way, the 
goal of education wai° lost 

The leadership of the NCAA should play a critical role if the cur- 
rent system is going to be changed. I recognize the problems are 
not new and that some efforts have been made. Action to data has 
been little more than shuffling the chairs on the deck of the Titan- 
ic. 

If the NCAA does not take substantive action, public support for 
collegiate athletics will continue to erode, and the many positive 
aspects of the system will be completely blurred by its shortcom- 
ings. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Student Athlete Right to Know Act 
will begin to move us back towards the primary goal of educating 
young people and to developing basic standards for student ath- 
letes. 

I did not come here to indict college athletics. I'm a product of 
that system. It taught me many of the skills I utilize Unlay; among 
them, teamwork, persistence, and hard work. Our young people 
must understand that athletics alone will not sustain a life. 

Of the 12,000 young men who played NCAA basketball programs 
in the 198fi *>7 school year, only 161 of them were drafted into the 
NBA. Many did not last more tv»«*u a couple of years. The dream is, 
in fact, the impossible drean iosi 

As Senator Bradley said * *ast week, 1 did not expect any op- 
position to this bill. I shudoer to think at what our colleges and 
universities are afraid we wall learn if we haw access to their grad- 
uation rates. 

This information is vital to a you sg person's choice of school and 
should be available to the general public. Mr. Chairman, I urge* the 
subcommittee to seriously consider this legislation. Thank you for 
this opportunity. 

{The prepared statement of Hon, Tom McMillen follows:] 
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two-thirds of the col leges did not se<? half the* team qra^jate. 
These ate institutions that opi»rate multi-milMon dollar programs, 
financed by lucrative TV contract;;. Hut some ohere along the way, 
the goal of education was lost* 

The leadership of the NCAA should play a critical role if the 
current system is goinq to be changed, T recognize the problems 
are not new, and that some efforts have been made. Rut action to 
date have been little more than snuff linq the chairs on the deck of 
the Titanic. If the NCAA does not take substantive action, public 
support for colleyiate athletics 'ill continue to erode, and the 
many positive aspects of the system will be completely blurted by 
its shortcomings. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Student-Athlete Kight to Know Act 
will be<*in to move us back towards the primary goal of educating 
young people, and to developing basic standards for 
student-athletes. I did not come here to indict colleqiate 
athletics — I am a product of that system and it taught me many oi 
the skills I utilize todayx amoiKj them, teamwork, persistence, and 
hard work. But our young people must understand that athletics 
alone <*ill not sustain a life. Of the 12,000 young tuan who Played 
in NCAA basketball programs in the 1986-87 school year, only 161 
were d'aftetf into the MBA, and many did not last more than a tew 
yearr The dream is. in fact, the impossible dream for most. 

As Senator Bradley said here last week, I did not expect any 
opposition to this bill, and I shudder to think at what our 
colleges and universities are afraid we will learn if we have 
access to their graduation rates. But this information is vital to 
a vounq person's choice of school and should be available to the 
qcneral public. Hr . Chairman, I urue the subcommittee to seriously 
consider this legislation. Thank you. 
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Chairman Wiluams. Thank you, Congressman. Our final witness 
on this panel is the president of Georgetown University, Father 
Timothy Healy. Father, it's nice to see you again. We appreciate 
you being here and look forward to your testimony. 

Reverend Healy, Mr. Chairman and members, I would like to 
say thank you first of all for being willing to hear a coliege presi- 
dent and indeed a departing one on this matter. I have been associ- 
ated with Georgetown for 13 years. 

Ever since 1983, I've been part of the group of college presidents 
working out of the American Council of Education who have tried 
to generate some reform legislation. I'm currently a member of the 
President's Commission of the NCAA. 

I ? d like to talk about the one sport in which Georgetown is most 
seriously involved which is basketball, but basketball is simply 
football writ smart/writ small as far as I can see on the intercolle- 
giate scene. 

There are three problems I would like to call to your attention. 
All three of them produce a certain amount of substantial foot 
dragging on the part of the NCAA which means on the part of the 
leadership of American colleges and universities. 

Two items I think the Congress can pressure the NCAA into 
moving on. The third item, the one which both congressmen so elo- 
quently addressed, may actually need legislation. M\ it looks now, 
it does. 

The first major problem that our basketball program faces is the 
length of the season. Basketball season effectively begins one 
month after school starts and ends one month before school ends. 

That means of the eight or nine months that one allows for a 
school year, a basketball player is free of basketball only two- This 
is absolute nonsense. It is perfectly ridiculous. It serves no purpose 
except to make money. It's time that the NCAA looked at it seri- 
ously. 

What I would propose is that, no basketball practice can begin 
before the 14th of November, that no game can be played before 
the 26th of December, that the total number of official games that 
a school can play be limited to 20; that one of those 20 be its con- 
ference championship, if there is such a conference championship; 
and that the NCAA shorten its tournament from three weeks to 
two weeks. 

The nation has what is known as March madness. March mad- 
ness is the whole NCAA tournament dragged out over as many 
weeks as are necessary to mi)\ the maximum of TV profits from 
the entire process. 

You have the total nonsense of a conference played on the West 
Coast where the final game is on a Monday night which effectively 
wrecks the first half of the following school week. The reason is 
that a Monday night audience is more available than a Sunday 
night audience. In this case, the TV tail is wagging the academic 
dog. 

The second point Yd like to raise is the whole question of a fresh- 
man eligibility. All of the intricacy of Proposition 48 which is at 
least honorable, and Proposition 42 which is a roaring disgrace, 
would be eliminated if there were no eligible freshman. 
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The problem with freshman eligibility are so many that they are 
almost hard to catalogue. First of all, it puts for the incoming 
freshman student who, in many cases, gentlemen, is either 18 or in 
some cases 17 an accent on athletics disproportionate to what the 
college is trying to do with this academic turning. 

Second, it yanks a freshman student out of his class. Third, it 
puts a very serious pressure on a very young man. Fourth, it in- 
volves far too much absence from campus. Fifth, if the freshman is 
subject to the distortion of press and TV hype, it gives him a total- 
ly inflated notion of where he belongs on the academic landscape. 

The reason for not going back to the old system which we had 15 
years ago where freshman were simply, by definition, not eligible 
for varsity competition is that the schools do not want to undergo 
the expense of hiring a freshman coach and running a freshman 
program. 

I submit that that is something that the NCAA ought to move 
on. If the Congress could help it, it would be a good idea. 

The final point I wanted to raise, and I have all this written out 
in testimony for the committee, is the question of public account- 
ability. This is a national disgrace and has been for some 15 to 20 
years. 

If you look at the NBA and the NFL, roughly 20 percent of the 
contracted players in those sports have degrees. Eighty percent of 
those degrees are in education. As we know, at least one percent of 
them didn't involve the capacity either to read or write as came 
out in congressional testimony a few days ago. 

There is absolutely no reason why colleges and universities 
cannot publish their graduation rates for all students, for all ath- 
letes and particularly for revenue producing athletes. 

I think the first two or three days, the publication would be very 
embarrassing, but it is a national scandal It is the use and abuse 
of kids to hold them for four years, use their athletic talent and 
then toss them away like a dirty towel. 

The fact that 60 percent of these young people are African-Amer- 
ican is also a matter of serious consideration. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

IThe prepared statement of Reverend Timothy Healy follows:] 
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NCAA TESTIMONY OF TIMOTHY S. HKALY , S.J, 



HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



May 74, 1989 



I am happy to prer.ent testimony to the House Subcommittee 
on Postsecondary Education on the issue of academics and 
athletics. Having served some 40 years in academic 
administration and teaching, the last 13 years of which have 
been as president of a university with a high profile tn 
intercollegiate athletics, there are a number of 
recommendations I wish to offer that address the concerns of 
the House Subcommittee. I have been involved in refortt 
movements aimed at the NCAA since 1983 and have some idea of 
the difficulties you will face in trying to address the 
serious problems plaguing our intercollegiate athletic 
system. Georgetown's most intense involvement has been in 
Division I Men's Basketball, and It is in this regard that I 
will limit my comments. I wish to present recommendations in 
three areas: 1* !*ength of Season; U. Freshmen Eligibility; 
III . Accountahi lity . 

I - Length of Season 

At the present time, the NCAA Basketball season is five 
and one-half months long* The season begins in mid October 
and ends the last weekend in March. For a young man 
participating in Division I Basketball, that leaves only the 
first month and the last month of the academic year free from 
the strenuous obligations of basketball. This makes it 
Impossible for an undergraduate participating in basketball to 
have anything remotely resembling the traditional college 
experience. 

I wish to recommend the following suggestions for a 
shortened basketball season: 

(a) Practice should begin on November 14, one month later 
than it does at the present time* 

(b) No team should be permitted to play more than 20 
regular season games. Current regulations provide for 29 
regular season games* Current NCAA regulations consider a 
conference tournament as a regular season game. We could 
continue this practice, but no schedule should permit more 
than 20 regular season games. 

(c) No regular reason game should occur prior to 
December 26 of any year. 

(d) The NCAA tournament should tie shortened trom the 
current three weeks to two weeks. This would reduce the 
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intensity of what has become known as "March Madness," There 
are a number of ways this could be accomplished, all of which 
admittedly result in lost revenues to the NCAA and its member 
schools. There is, however, no educational purpose served by 
placing our students participating in NCAA Basketball under 
the Kind of pressure the current structure imposes upon them. 

Our goal should be to reduce the season by at least five 
weeks and to make all competition occur in the second 
semester, X believe a season structured in accordance with 
these recommendations will ensure far greater opportunities 
for our student-athletes to take advantage of their schools* 
academic programs. 

II. Freshmen Eligibility 

Under current NCAA regulations, college students c«n 
participate in Division I varsity sports during all four of 
their college years. I believe it is imperative that we make 
all freshmen ineligible for varsity competition. This action 
would ensure that students are given the opportunity to adjust 
to the rigors of the new academic and personal demands of 
college life. This could mean that we develop "freshmen only* 
athletic programs similar to those that existed on college 
campuses through the 1960*s. While this win result in some 
increased costs to our athletic programs, I think it will 
result in a far better academic experience for our students. 
The Ivy League has been running such programs for years and 
they can give us some indication of the cost involved. 

III. Accountabl 1 i ty 

We must develop a means of holding colleges and 
universities accountable for the education of their 
scholarship athletes. At the present time there is no penalty 
placed on a school that fails to graduate its scholarship 
athletes, and as NBA and NFL statistics show, many do fall. 1 
think the following three suggestions ought to be considered 
to address this failure of accountability; 

(a) Every school must publish the graduation rate for all 
scholarship athletes. 

(b) A school must: be required to have a graduation rate 
in its athletic team* equivalent to the graduation rate tor 
the entire school- Thus, if Georgetown University graduates 
90 percent of its student body within five years, it must 
graduate 90 percent of its scholarship athletes within five 
years „ 
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<c) A stronger measure which should be considered was 
recommended by Bob Knight, Head Basketball Coach at Indiana 
University, in an interview with Frank Deford in the January 26, 
1981, issue of Sports Illu strated, Deford wrote: 

Now Knight is on an even broader cruscde, trying to impose 
on others, by legislation, his devotion to academics. He 
would like the NCAA to pass a regulation that would deny a 
college some of its allotment of athletic scholarships if 
its players don't graduate within a year after their 
eligibility ends. That is. if a coach has five so called 
student -athletes finishing up on the team in 1981 and only 
two graduate by 198?. then the coach can only replace the 
five with two new recruits. "With this, you're making the 
faculty a police department for the NCAA . . . Even if you can 
get a few professors to pimp for a coach, you can't buy a 
whole damn faculty.,." 

We need to develop a means of ensuring accountability on the 
part of our colleges and universities For the education of 
their scholarship athletes. Anything would be bettor than we 
have today, 

I am happy to havu the opportunity to submit these 
recommendations to the House Subcommittee on Post secondary 
Education and wish you the very best in trying to address the 
serious problems of intercollegiate athletics. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. Mr. Coleman, I know you have 
another equally important committee hearing that you have to put 
some time in. Perhaps we should go to you now for any questions 
you might have. 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the 
panel for their testimony. I would like to relate to you a comment 
that I made at last week's hearing. That was, we still can have 
great competition between athletic teams notwithstanding the fact 
that we don't have to have so-called big time athletics to do it in. 

Division III schools, for example, now have very keen competi- 
tion but do not intensify the competition, do not grant scholarships, 
for example, for athletic purposes. They conduct themselves in a 
wide range of athletic endeavors and still provide that opportunity 
for both the players and the alumni and those of us who like to 
watch. 

I also suggested, and a number of people have pointed out in the 
past, that some people who participate in athletics use their abili- 
ties as a ticket to college. On the other hand, if a student qualifies 
for all the loans and grant programs that we provide, he doesn't 
have to be taiented in order to get a ticket to college. 

The Federal Government, in fact, can provide one for you. So I 
don't see athletics as an argument to allow reduced admissions re- 
quirements or any necessity for athletic scholarships for students 
who otherwise wouldn't be able to go to college. This is just not cor- 
rect. 

My question to all of you would be, do we need athletic scholar- 
ships? If we all took a step backward, downward, to deescalate the 
intensity of this, would that be something that would help solve 
the problem? 

Congressman McMillkn. I will take a stab at it. I went to college 
on an athletic scholarship. I don't think intrinsically that is a prob- 
lem. I think that a lot of suggestions that Father Healy offered as 
well as Congressman Towns on freshman eligibility and pass to 
play standards, reducing the season are the ways to mitigate this 
problem. 

I don't have problems with athletic scholarships, per so, as long 
as there are stringent academic standards all the way through. I 
know that a lot of young people spend a lot of their lives develop- 
ing those skills. I don't have a problem with an athletic scholar- 
ship, per se. 

Congressman Towns. I don't have a problem with the athletic 
scholarships. I think the one thing that could be considered rather 
than moving away from it is that an athlete would have five years. 

For instance, they would not play as a freshman and then would 
be eligible three of the next four years. I think that would make a 
lot more sense. When you talk about aid, there are still some loop- 
holes and some problems wherein people do not qualify because of 
certain circumstances. 

I think that to eliminate athletic scholarships would not be a so- 
lution to the problem, but 1 think that it can be modified in terms 
of what happens along with the other things that have been recom- 
mended. 

I really feel that once universities are exposal, and the informa- 
tion is out there, I'm confident that a lot of them will do better. I 
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think that's the key. What are we going to do in terms of how we 
educate our children and how do we go about it to kind of build in 
support? That 's the real issue. 

Some schools do well with that now. Others do not. So what 
were really talking about is addressing the situation in the areas 
where they do not do well. With financial aid, as you know, there 
are still some problems as to whether a person qualifies or what 
percent they receive and whether the family will be able to actual- 
ly contribute in any way. There are real problems in that area, 
bometimes the only choice these students have is an athletic schol- 
arship. 

Reverend Healv. Mr. Coleman, there are two different kinds of 
school charges m the nation. It may be true that the Federal Gov- 
ernment grants and loans can cover public university and college 
tuition, but it cannot cover the total of private college and universi- 
ty tuitions, particularly the selective colleges. 

I agree with the two congressmen. I don't think the fault is in 
athletic scholarships, although I would be more comfortable if 
there were adequate legislation to make sure they were given only 
up to the need of the student. 

The problem lies in the way the matter is used. I think for a lot 
of very popr kids, an athletic scholarship has been a way into col- 
lege That s one of the reasons why I fought so hard against this 
retched Proposition 42; simply because it excludes 600 kids from 
the possibility of any kind of scholarship aid. 

As someone said on the floor of the NCAA, that's only 600. How 
would you like to have one of your kids included in "only 600 ? I 
don t think the vice is in the scholarship itself; I think it's in the 
accent and the distortion that it places upon the academic experi- 
ence for the young player. 

I think, like these two gentlemen, that it's solvable by eliminat- 
ing freshman as competitors, by shortening seasons, by not adding 
an extra three football games to the football season so that it too 
gets to slop over into a second term. 

Ah of these moves I think, are more effective than saying to a 
very poor kid you can't get help. 

Mr. Coleman. Well, I think Georgetown is the exception of being 
a high athletic achievement institution as well as a private institu- 
tion academically oriented. A lot of what we heard before is that a 
lot of those schools that are intensifying their competition are big 
public schools that probably would fall within the parameters of 
our student aid assistance in allowing somebody to attend. I cer- 
tainly note your point. 

n T°, m ; }'l e read books about college basketball. "Season on the 
Brmk follows a team through its daily schedule. How does a stu- 
dent go to class? How does he prepare? It exhausted me just to 
listen to what an average basketball team goes through, flyine all 
over the country during the week. 

A student has got to have exams. He's got to have courses. How 
does he do it? 

Congressman McMillen. It's not very easy. I was a chemistry 
major at the University of Maryland. I had labs that took up an 
inordinate amount of time. I must say that Coach Drisell always 
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would excuse me from practice. I always came in late from prac- 
tice. 

It was a balancing act. There was an inordinate amount of 
travel I mean, at one point in my senior year, actually my junior 
year, we missed a straight two to three weeks of class participating 
in a national invitation tournament. 

I had a very, very difficult time catching up. I was in a tough 
curriculum but there were a lot of kids that basically threw in the 
towel. Quite honestly, a lot of kids come in their freshman year 
thinking they are going to be pro athletes. 

They think they can take it easy in their school work. Then 
about the sophomore year or the junior year the reality hits. They 
are so far behind, their GPAs are so low that they can never recov- 
er. 

Unfortunately, it's the front end. We are perpetuating a myth on 
the front end of the education system That's a problem. It's very 
difficult I had to take my books on the road and it was not easy. 
It's a very difficult juggling act 

Chairman Wiu jams. Congressman McMillen, often the habits we 
develop in college stay with us for the rest of our lifetimes. I no- 
ticed you were late for the hearing this morning. Were you in a lab 
or shooting hoops? [laughter] 

Congressman McMillen. Not a lab, Mr. Chairman, but they 
changed the practice schedule on us this morning. 

Chairman Williams. Ed, do I understand correctly that your bill 
affects Division I schools only? 

Congressman Towns. No, no. That's not correct. 

Chairman Williams. All schools? 

Congressman Towns. All schools. 

Chairman Williams. Both private and public? 

Congressman Towns. Yes. 

Chairman Williams, Receiving Federal funds? 

Congressman Towns. Any schools that receives Federal funds. 

Chairman Williams. How do you enforce the labeling require- 
ment on those schools? 

Congressman Towns. Well, I think that— first of all, there's no 
sanctions involved in any way. We feel that the two things we're 
asking, first that the information would be in the letter of intent. 

Second, we are asking the Federal Department of Education to 
release this information. If any school does not report, I think that 
you can just about bet they are guilty of something. 

I think that the exposure, within itself, is something that will 
highlight what's going on at the institution. The other thing is that 
if it's not in the letter of intent, if it's not there, then I think 
people will be able to look and see that maybe something is very 
wrong. 

If for any reason they still do not comply, then I think at that 
point in time we can come back and put some sanctions in the leg- 
islation. At this particular time, I'm not interested in any sanc- 
tions. 

Tom and Bill and I just feel that it's consumer information. It's 
one's right to know. As Tom pointed out so eloquently, I'm amazed 
at universities actually opposing this. I thought they would be 
sending us medals. 
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I thought we would be called by every university who wanted to 
give us a plaque. I thought that we were doing something that 
would help everybody, but I found out that that is not the case. 

I just don t quite understand it if there's a real commitment to 
educating our young people. 

Chairman Williams. Tom, let me— while you proceed to respond 
to that question, let me give you another one to answer along the 
way. We can label the toxic substance on apples and let the con- 
sumer eat the apple with the toxic substance on it or we can move 
to remove the toxic substance to prevent it from being applied to 
the apples. 

As I understand Father Healy's testimony, he wants to get at the 
substance; you want to label it Is it that you believe the labeling of 
it will drive the reform at a later date? 

Congressman McMillen. I am not sure if your question is ad- 
dressing that do you think Congress should be looking at the sub- 
stantive issues. 

Chairman Williams. Well, that's what some have suggested. As I 
understand it, you, Mr. Towns, Senator Bradley suggests simply la- 
beling it 

Congressman McMillen. Well, I think to answer that I think la- 
beling is, as I said, a fairly innocuous step. It may be viewed as a 
kind of shot across the bow; if you don t really get substantive 
reform in the NCAA and the other college athletic programs, 
what s going to happen is we are going to end up seeing this ero- 
sion to public support. 

I mean, eight out of ten Americans think they ought to have 
tighter standards. What's going to happen is you are going to con- 
tinue to see scandal after scandal in the newspaper. That could 
very well propel the kinds of things that you're talking about. 

The point about this is that I think the NCAA and other institu- 
tions are concerned because there is always extenuating circum- 
stances in this kind of labelling effort. A student may die, may 
transfer, may have to leave school for hardship reasons. 

In many cases, it has nothing to do with the institution. I mean, 
we don t want the institution to have to assume a parental role 
here. What is significant here is notwithstanding those extenuating 
circumstances, what is significant is the trend line on an institu- 
tion. 

When you start gathering these statistics and you look at an in- 
stitution over time, I think it will say something about how it 
views its responsibility towards its student athlete. On a year to 
year basis, there will be variances that are very well due to extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

I think the trend line is significant. That's why I think it's a very 
modest step in the right direction. 

Chairman Williams. If we had it in effect now, depending on 
how we gathered the data, what the GAO tells us is that for large 
public schools, the labelling would show that student athletes have 
a graduation rate of about 53 percent versus all students with a 
graduation rate of about 37. 

If you had it for the large private schools, you'd find that the stu- 
dent athletes average is slightly below that of all students but not 
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much. In the AA schools at the large publics, the graduation rate 
for student athletes is 44 percent and for all students it's only 37. 

In the AAA at the large public schools, the graduation rate for 
student athletes is 45 percent, for al! students it's 33. Now you 
want to label all students. I wonder if we just shouldn't label reve- 
nue* those students whore skills bring them into a revenue produc- 
ing sport. 

Apparently, all student athletes are doing better than the rest of 
the student body. 

Congressman Towns. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
the revenue sports where you really have the serious problems. I 
think that we still should not eliminate other sports because we 
are not talking about any money. It doesn't cast anything to report 
this information. 

So maybe you have a school that has a terrible tennis program; 
they are not graduating tennis athletes, I think that a family needs 
that information to be able to at least assess whether or not my 
son who plays tennis or lacrosse or whatever sport should go to this 
particular school. 

Chairman Williams. Does you bill, Congressman, say if you're 
going to attend school and be involved in the tennis program, then 
that school must tell you how other tennis athletes do with regard 
to graduation or does it say all student athletes? 



Chairman Williams. Both*? 
Congressman Towns. Yes. 

Chairman Williams. I see. Reverend Healy f how long have you 
been president of Georgetown? 

Reverend Healy. Thirteen yeare, Mr. Chairman* 

Chairman Williams. You've had some wonderful team*; juring 
that time. Have you moved to try to make the types of reforms 
you're suggesting today during vour time at Georgetown? 

Reverend Healy. We've regularly published the one revenue pro- 
ducing sport we're engaged in which is basketball, the statistics on 
scholarships and termination. It's about 90 percent, Mr. Chairman. 
It's higher, as a matter of fact, than the general student body. 

Chairman Williams. Have you talked with your revenue produc- 
ing coaches about the length of season in the past? 

Reverend Healy. I have indeed. 

Chairman Williams. Alumni Association? 

Reverend Healy. I have not consulted the Alumni Association on 
the matter mostly because I suspect that that would, shall we say, 
not be helpful. 

Chairman W;iliams. That is, of course, exactly the line of my 
questioning. How do presidents of great universities that have not 
only wonderful acaiemic programs but wonderful teams deal with 
this very difficult issue? 

Reverend Healy. Usually it's an alliance of the president and 
the faculty. You deal with it giving total priority to the academic 
good of the kids as far as is humanly possible. 

There are students who had the Congressman's schedule who 
row, who run track and nobody makes a fuss about those but every 
now and then. For instance, college baseball is probably the worst 
offender on length of season. 
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There are certain colleges where the weather permits to play 
practically a full pro schedule in the two terms of the school year. 
It doesn't produce any money and the colleges can't make any 
money on it. 

We are emphatically not the farm teams for the professional 
league so it doesn't get any attention. As a matter of hard fact, I 
get a report every term on every athlete that holds any kind of stu- 
dent aid from the university, academic or athletic, a report every 
term including marks, grades, the whole acrdemic report. 

It takes a certain amount of weariness and a certain amount of 
complete control, but as a matter of fact, it's not something that 
I m asking anybody's permission to do, to call up the track coach 
and ask him why he's got five freshman in trouble. 

I don't want to listen to his explanation as to where those kids 
came from, how they got in and why they're in trouble. If the ex- 
planation doesn't get satisfactory, I would urge the track coach to 
find a president to whom he could give satisfactory information. 

Chairman Williams. Congressman Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Of course, it goes without 
saying to my two colleagues, Towns and McMilleu, that I am sup- 
portive of the bill that you have presented to us. I am somewhat, to 
you the president of Georgetown University—I , ess I reflect the 
opinions of many people. 

Just a week or so ago when that great football player from the 
Washington Redskins, Dexter Manley, revealed nationally that he 
had gone through college and was not able to read and write, I was 
somewhat mystified as to how this could happen. 

Then I look at my own grandson who is a freshman at a private 
school and he is looking forward to playing college football; yet he 
says he wants to be a pilot but he is failing in math and religion, 
by the way. 

How this could happen, I don't know but he's doing it. I suggest- 
ed to him that he better tackle his math and science if he wants to 
be a pilot and engineer as he says. 

Gee getown is a prestigeous school. Thompson, the coach, the 
basketball coach, is a role model viewed nationally and internation- 
ally. What percentage of the dollars that come as a result of the 
prominence of this school in basketball is the university itself de- 
pendent on the minor revenue that is derived from that athletic 
program as it involves basketball? Is there a great dependency on 
it? 

I ask this question because in reality in my district where they 
are very poor, there is already recruitment not from your universi- 
ty, so to speak, for 12th grade students to compete to try to get into 
that college with no concern as to what they might have accom- 
plished academically. 

Their abilities to compete athletically is what is the concern of 
the universities. There seems to be a great dependency. Those kids, 
because of their economic position, would never be able to enter 
college of any sort without some athletic scholarship. 

Reverend Healy. Mr. Hayes, most of the reports you get around 
the NCAA are the athletic programs, even major ones, just about 
break even. Most colleges, and Georgetown does the same thing, 
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count on one revenue producing sport to support coaches and ac- 
tivities and equipment for other sports, 

If John had a disastrous season and we didn't get into the 
NCAA, that would not change the position of the other sports at 
the university. We've had a rule for as long as I have been there 
that mayor tournament revenues have either to be put into endow- 
ment or into one shot expenses* 

Thus, you can resod a field or put lights around a track or some- 
thing with them. They cannot go into the athletic budget. The 
reason For that is if you put this kind of tournament revenue into 
the athletic budget, the coach has a tremendous stimulus from the 
athletic department to produce a tournament team. That seems to 
me to be unhealthy. 

As a matter of fact, the rest of the athletic program is substan- 
tially supported by the basketball program. The university would 
have to pony up the money if the basketball program had a very 
bad season or if for some reason we eliminated it. 

Most of the big schools will tell you that athletics, even big time 
athletics is by and large a break even. Almost all the reports you 
read in the press hugely inflate the revenues. 

The story is that if you go to the final four, you make a million 
dollars. First of all, you don't make a million; you make eight hun- 
dred thousand some odd. Secondly, you split that with your league. 
That gets it down to four hundred thousand. 

Third, going all that distance, all that time gets you in about an- 
other hundred or hundred twenty thousand off and you're down to 
under three hundred thousand dollars which, as I say, in our case, 
I won't let them spend. 

They can put it in endowment or they can spend it on a one shot 
purchase. I don't mind that. That's usually some refurbishing of a 
physical facility on campus. The notion that millions and millions 
of dollars are being made, millions are made by the NCAA. They 
are not made by the individual schools. 

Mr. Hayes. Okay. Thank you. Ed, you know the traditional black 
colleges find it pretty hard to compete with some of our bigger in- 
stitutions, particularly even in the field of athletics. 

Without that assistance in terms of scholarship, many of the kids 
would never be able to enter postsecondary institutions because 
they don't have the money, the means to do it. 

So how do we — your bill, do you think it will hamper or hurt the 
abilities of the economically disadvantaged students to be able to 
enter into an institution of higher learning? 

Congressman Towns, I don't think it will hurt at all. I think 
what will happen more than anything else, since there's no sanc- 
tions in the bill, I think that once institutions are exposed, I think 
that support will be given to the students. 

1 think that some of the things Father Healy mentioned in refer 
ence to schedule and all of that should be looked at very carefully 
because they realize that a student can only do so much between 
school work and his or her time involved with sports. 

I think the other thing that will happen is that maybe at some 
point in time we will look again at freshman playing. In fact, I 
would have no problem with a freshman coming in and getting ad- 
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jested the first year and then having four years and being able to 
pt£iy triroc 

I think that will probably enhance the possibility of them getting 
degrees. They will be able to cut down on the workload in terms of 
the amount of credits they would have to carry. 

I think this makes a lot more sense. The NCAA only has, I think, 
a little over $500,000 for scholarships for students who do not finish 
W ii2 m ^ their eligibility limits. You know as well as I do that 
1500,000 is not a lot to do anything with. 

I have two children in college. Believe me, I know what it costs 
to send a child to school today. Unfortunately, neither one of them 
are athletes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Williams. Mr. Poshard. 

Mr. Poshard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm sitting here listen- 
ing to all this and I don't think I have a question but maybe an 
observation. I ve been very fortunate in that I've been able to work 
most of my professional life at all of the different levels of educa- 
tion, higher education and secondary and elementary. 

I remember very specifically the pressure from the high schools 
and even the junior highs and elementary to meet the standards 
that the colleges and universities set not just academically but also 
athletically. 

I think the trend starts from the top down. I remember one of 
my jobs. I was directing some programs for the state of Illinois for 
academically, intellectually and creatively gifted youngsters. 

I went to a group of high schools and said we would like to start 
a gifted program here for these students. We need special teachers 
for them. We need a special laboratory for them to home their 
skills in. 

We need a special bus to take them to competitive events. In 
fact, we need other buses for students to go to those events along 
witti them. We need support personnel for the special teachers. 

We need a lot of things here to get these kids to live up to their 
expectations and their potentials as math students, as science stu- 
dents, as literature students and so on. We were universally reject- 
ed by every school board that we talked to about every request be- 
cause they said a gifted program for academically and intellectual- 
ly and creatively talented youngsters was elitist 

It should never enter into the American public school system, 
forget that sort of thing. We were very quick to point out that at 
any time at 3:30 m the afternoon you wanted to go down to the 
gymnasium, you saw the most prolific gifted program anywhere in 
the country. 

You sew special teachers dealing with a very few special stu- 
dents w.io had highly developed skills, teachers who went through 
their o am university experience to develop skills specificallv to 
help that small group of students. 

You had tremendous resources in the way of buses to help follow 
these students arouno to support them. No one ever really ques- 
tioned that amount of resources that public high schools and even 
elementary schools devote to the student athlete. 

When you talk about other areas of giftedness which ought to be 
the areas, m my judgment, that this country cares deeply about in 
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terms of solving the very profound problems that we have in this 
country, that is elitist. No one wants to deal with that, 

I guess my concern is that that whole standard is set from the 
point of view of intercollegiate athletics. It filters down through the 
system. I know we have a way to change it, but I don't think we 
have the will to change it. 

I doubt that we ever will. My judgment, Mr. Chairman, is that a 
lot of things are lacking in this country because of our emphasis on 
athletics. I don't hold it in disdain. I think athletics is important. 

In fact, I have a Bachelor's Degree in physical education. I was a 
coach. I wanted to be a coach. I tell you, Congressman, I agree with 
your bill. I think it's a step in the right direction to at least let 
these student athletes know what they are getting into by the par- 
ticular university they choose and the graduation rates. 

I would just hope that we can find a way to emphasize more the 
academic content with these young people because we want them 
to become the best athletes but not at the expense of becoming the 
best minds that they can be. 

Chairman Williams. I couldn't help note Charlie Hayes' concern 
about the young student who wants to be a pilot and is failing in 
mathematics and, Father, in religion. While I personally wouldn't 
be concerned about failing in mathematics as one who flies back 
and forth to Montana, I am concerned about a pilot's inability to 
pray, [laughterl 

Before we go on to our second panel, let me ask any of you if 
anything occurred to you that you wanted to say before we go on to 
our next panel. Father, did you have any closing statements you 
wish to make? 

Reverend Healy. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks for 
hearing us. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you for being witl, us. Congressman 
Towns? 

Congressman Towns. I recognize that this might not be a total 
solution to the problem, but I think as Congressman Poshard men- 
tioned, I think it's a giant step in the right direction. 

The fact that a person is able to look at a school, based on infor- 
mation in the letter of intent, and make a decision because he has 
the information— many times students do not have any informa- 
tion about graduation possibilities and they will make decisions 
based on what the recruiter says about the institution or what 
they've seen on television. 

We are further encouraging that kind of decision making, if 
there is no independent information. I think the "Student Athlete's 
Right to Know Act'* will make a major difference. Some universities 
will begin to look at what's going on and will do better. 

I think that there are some situations out there where they are 
asking for help. This would provide that help. The NCAA is saying 
that the rules, the bylaws, will not permit them to release this in- 
formation. 

The only thing this legislation does is make it possible for them 
to do so. So, Mr. Chairman, I'm hoping that somewhere along the 
line that we can move this ahead. 

Chairman Williams. Congressman McMillen. 
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Congressman McMillen. You know, I think the rest of the world 
looks at the United States and laughs at us about our priorities. 
We should-the governing bodies, the CEOs of the institutions 
should reflect the way the American people feel. 

Americans are concerned about the imbalance in our college ath- 
letic programs. In the high schools in my local congressional dis- 
trict, you can have a 1.6 and play athletics. Is there any reason 
why when these kids graduate or get near their senior year that 
they are not prepared to go to college? 

You think we have a problem today, wait 20 years. With the pro- 
liferation of sports worldwide with television, with sports going on 
to cable television— as I said the other day, Michael Jordan's son, if 
he s Michael Jordan, is going to make $25 million a year jetting 
around on a leased Concorde around the world. 

If you don't think that will distort the system from the beginning 
of the academic cycle to the end, then we are fooling ourselves. 
What we are trying to do here today is to prod the system along 
and say reflect the priorities of the American people who are con- 
cerned about this. 

They are concerned because they see America being so fixated 
with sports that we re losing the real economic battle. I agree with 
Wen 8 and other s statements that we have a problem and I think 
this is a step in the right direction so that the good in athletics is 
not barred. Thank you. 

Chairman Williams. We thank each of you for being with us. 

Dr. Massengale and Mr. Ruble — I don't believe Mr. Jeffries is 
with us, but will the other two come forward, please. 

Dr. Massengale is chancellor at the University of Nebraska out 
ot Lincoln. Doctor, we're delighted you are with us today. Please 
proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. MARTIN MASSENGALE. CHANCELLOR, UNI- 
VERSITY OF NEBRASKA. LINCOLN; AND GARY RUBLE. FORMER 
I OOTBALL PLAYER, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Dr. Massengale. Thank you. Chairman Williams and members 
ot the subcommittee, I am Martin Massengale, a chancellor at the 
xt^aT 81 ^ ?1 N ^raska, Lincoln. I'm also the current chair of the 
NCAA president s commission. 

I do appreciate the opportunity of being with you today to dis- 
cuss the current state of intercollegiate athletics. I understand, Mr 
Chairman, that your first question during the last hearing related 
to the capacity of an institutional chief executive to maintain con- 
trol ot his or her intercollegiate athletic program. 

I want to indicate today that I believe it is possible to maintain 
such control. This does require, however, regular attention of the 
program by the chief executive officer. At Nebraska, the athletic 
director reports directly to me. 

I meet with him regularly during the year. At least once each 
year I try to meet with all the head coaches to let them know 
what is expected of them as a coach. I also believe that effective 
control requires a willingness by a board of trustees or a board of 
regents to completely support the CEO in his efforts to assure in- 
tegrity in the program. 
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I want to indicate that at Nebraska I am fortunate to be able to 
work with the board of regents that has not interfered with my 
control of the athletic program. 

Now as noted last week by Dick Schulte, the NCAA president's 
commission has been instrumental in placing into the hands of uni- 
versity presidents and chancellors the tools by which they can ap- 
propriately oversee the conduct of their intercollegiate athletic pro- 
grams. 

The commission was established in '84 to serve as a leadership 
structure and a forum for presidential interest and intercollegiate 
athletics. I think before that time many of the CEOs were not ac- 
tively involved. 

Mr. Schuite, I believe, also described to you the powers of that 
commission. I want to indicate this morning that since the commis- 
sion has been formed, that it has used all of those powers- 

It has called special conventions. It has commissioned studies. It 
has sponsored legislation. In 1984, the commission took action to 
conduct a confidential survey of the CEOs of all member institu- 
tions, some 800, regarding the integrity and economic issues. 

After that, they agreed to call a special convention to act upon 
proposals that the commission developed as a result of that survey. 
After completion of the survey, the commission drafted a series of 
eight legislative proposals for action at that convention. 

All eight proposals were accomplished or put into place or were 
successful. Among those first were the institutional self-study re- 
quirement, Division I academic reporting requirements for gradua- 
tion rates and other academic information, the differentiation be- 
tween mqjor and minor violations of legislation, and the so-called 
death penalty for repeat offenders, finally, the annual financial 
audit requirement. 

Again, in 1987, a special convention was called by the commis- 
sion in which the membership voted to approve a commission spon- 
sored proposal establishing an 18-month national forum on the 
proper role of intercollegiate athletics and higher education. As 
well, a number of research studies were approved in that particu- 
lar convention. 

The convention adopted proposals calling for studies of financial 
aid limitations on athletes, number of individuals involved in insti- 
tutional athletic staffs, limit on recruiting periods, and the effect 
on varsity participation of academic performance of freshman stu- 
dent athletes. 

I believe the national forum, which has now been completed, and 
the research studies of which the results are being released 
throughout this year, will further provide tools for the CEOs of dif- 
ferent institutions to comment, to take action on various things re- 
lating to intercollegiate athletics. 

I would agree with President Atwell that as a practical matter, 
«here is only a limited amount of things that one CEO can do to 
change the role of intercollegiate athletics. I strongly believe that 
the presidents commission represents the most viable and practi- 
cal means by which consensus on various matters relating to inter- 
collegiate athletics can be taken. 

Finally, let me say a word about the Student Athlete Right to 
Know Act. I believe Mr. Schultz also indicated to you last week 
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that the president's commission discussed this Act at its meeting in 
connection with the NCAA convention last January. 

We, the commission, are now in a process of developing a legisla- 
tive : jwoposal which will go to the convention in January on the 
subject of disclosure of graduation rates. Quite frankly, there are a 
number of issues to be analyzed. 

That is, which institutions should be reporting in that obligation? 
Kight now, only Division I. Second, should the raw graduation rate 
or should the adjusted rate be reported? Should recruits themselves 
to whom the data will ultimately be reported be the onlv ones to 

iS? at *p 88 or should this be public information? 

Should special mention be made for those public institutions 
which are required under state law to pursue an open admissions 
policy for their state residents? I think these are all legitimate 
questions, Mr. Chairman, and even one who believes in disclosure. 

We, in the commission, will review each of those. We will take 
care in the upcoming months to put them before the convention for 
action. I believe that action will be taken at the next convention. I 
assure you 1 will work toward that. 

Let me thank you again for appearing before this committee this 
morning, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Martin Massengale follows;] 
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Chairman Williams, members of the Subcommittee. I am 
Martin A. Massengsle, Chancellor of the university of Nebraska. 
Lincoln. I em also the current chair of the NCAA Presidents 
Commission. 1 appreciate the opportunity to appear here today, 
both as a chief executive officer of a Division I NCAA member 
institution and as chair of the Commission, to discuss the 
current state of intercollegiate athletics. 

Through the NCAA* I am generally familiar with the 
testimony presented at your hearings last week , anci in particular 
I have reviewed the formal statements of ACE President Atwell and 
NCAA Executive Director Schultz. To a significant extent, I 
intend to orient my statement today to matters raised at those 
hearings. 

My institution is a member of the NCAA Division ]>A and 
is also a member of the College Football Association, in the 
academic year now just ending, 450 young men and ISO young women 
will have participated in Nebraska's intercollegiate athletic 
programs, we offer 10 sports for men and 9 sports for women. 
Our football team is perennially one of the most successful in 
the country, having been ranked in the top ten 19 consecutive 
years and having made a post season bowl appearance every year in 
the past two decades. 

Our university has produced 34 Academic All -American 
student -athletes since i960, 21 recipients of NCAA post graduate 
scholarships, and eight National Football Foundation and Hall of 
Fame post-graduate scholarships, our current budget for 
intercollegiate athletics is approximately $13 million, of which 
about 90% will be covered by revenues from our football program. 
Except for football and men's basketball, none of the sports in 
our athletic program generates revenues in excess of expenses * 

I understand, Mr, Chairman, that your first question 
during the last hearing related to the capacity of an 
institutional chief executive to maintain control over its 
intercollegiate athletic program, particularly in the context of 
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a successful "big time" football or basketball program conducted 
by an able and popular coach* Tom Osborne, our head football 
coach for the past 16 years, is certainly such an individual. At 
Nebraska, the Athletic Director reports directly to the 
Chancellor's office, and I make it a point to meet with him 
regularly. At least once a year, I meet with all our head 
coaches to let them know what is expected of them by me; at any 
time a new head coach is hired, I make it a point to meet with 
him for much the same purpose, in addition, before each NCAA 
Convention, I will meet with our Athletic Director, our NCAA 
faculty representative, and possibly one or two of our coaches to 
go over all important legislative proposals and determine an 
institutional position. I am also fortunate to be able to work 
with a board of regents which has never attempted to subvert my 
control over the athletic program; as you know, potentially 
serious problems can arise when an athletic director or coach 
attempts to "go around* the CEO to the trustees. 

In short, it is possible for a CEO to maintain control 
of a successful athletic program anc* to assure that the nature 
and scope of that program are consistent with the educational 
mission of the institution defined by the trustees (regents) and, 
in the case of a public institution, in part by the legislature. 
This requires, however, regular attention to the program by the 
CEO and, I will concede, a willingness by the trustees to 
completely support the CEO in his efforts to assure integrity in 
the program. 

As noted by Dick Schultz last week, the NCAA Presidents 
Commission has been instrumental in placing into the hands of 
university presidents and chancellors the tools by which they can 
appropriately oversee the conduct of the intercollegiate athletic 
programs. I'd like to give you some background on development of 
the Commission and sane of its work: 

Since the mid-1970* s, the NCAA has sought the most 
effective means of bringing about presidential involvement in the 
at fairs of the Association, it was in the middle of that decade 
that attendance by chief executive officers at the NCAA 
Conventions increased markedly, and since that time, 100 or more 
chief executives have attended each NCAA Convention. 

Through the late 1970s and early 1980s, however, the 
Association's efforts to assure CEOs * involvement in other ways 
met with limited success. Certain positions on the NCAA Council, 
the division steering committees and certain other NCAA 
committees were earmarked for CEOs; and in the early 1980s, the 
NCAA conducted an annual September program for a representative 
group of presidents and chancellors. While those activities were 
beneficial, they did not develop into a significant role for CEOs 
within the Association. 
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In 1983* the NCAA Council working via a subcommittee 
that included presidents who were serving on the Council 
developed a proposal to establish an NCAA Presidents Commission 
as an ongoing entity within the Association's administrative 
structure. Concurrently, a committee of the American Council on 
Education was formulating a proposal to establish a Board of 
Presidents that would transcend the NCAA structure inasmuch as it 
would have veto power over the actions of the NCAA membership as 
a whole. 

At the January 1984 NCAA Convention, the membership, 
after more than two hours of debate, defeated the ACE's Board of 
Presidents proposal, with 313 voting in favor and 328 against. A 
two thirds majority was required for passage. The membership 
then voted overwhelmingly to create the NCAA Presidents 
Commission as proposed by the NCAA Council, 

As established in the legislation, the Commission waj to 
serve as a leadership structure and forum for presidential 
interests in intercollegiate athletic matters, it was the first 
defined, ongoing forum for chief executive officers within the 
NCAA structure, and its primary function was and is to represent 
the interests of presidents and chancellors in major pulley 
issues in college athletics. 

The legislation adopted in 1984 granted the Commission 
substantial authorities. The Commission is empowered to: 

• Revifw any activity of the NCAA; 

• Plare any matter of concern on the agenda for any 
meeting of the Council or for any NCAA Convention; 

• Commission studies of intercollegiate athletic 
issues (via the customary NCAA budget procedures) 
and urge certain courses of action; 

• Propose {sponsor) legislation directly to any NCAA 
Convent ion; 

• Establish the final sequence of legislative 
proposals in any Convention agenda, within the 
Association's constitutional procedures; 

• Call a special Convention of the Association; 

• Designate specific Convention proposals for which a 
roll -call vote of the eligible voters will be 
mandatory; and 
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• Approve the appointment of the NCAA executive* 
director 



The Commission conducted its otganizat ional meeting July 
1984, and at its second meeting held in October 1964, the 
Commission took action to conduct a confidential survey of CEOs 
at all NCAA member institutions regarding integrity and economic 
issues and agreed to call a special NCAA Convention in 196b to 
act upon proposals the Commission would develop from the results 
of that survey* 

The Commission's first chair — John w. Ryan of Indiana 
University selected the American institutes for Research to 
conduct the CEO survey. In December 1984, the special Convention 
was scheduled for June 1985, in the intervening months, the 
Commission developed a series of eight legislative proposals for 
action at the special Convention , All eight were successful, and 
all by substantial margins. The special Convention attracted 199 
chief executive officers, and numeiMiis others dispatched a vice- 
president or vice-chancellor to represent them. That special 
Convention was a landmark . in the Association's history. Among 
the Commission proposals adopted and these were all described 
in Dick Sennits' statement were the institutional self-study 
requirement, the Division I academic- reporting requirement, the 
differentiation between major and secondary violations of NCAA 
legislation and the so-called "death penalty* for repeat 
offenders, and the annual financial auuit requirement. 

After that special Convention, the Commission reviewed 
other results in the survey of CEOs and began 1986 by identifying 
financial aid, academic integrity r and enforcement and compliance 
Issues as its next major topics. Late in 1986, however, a 
delegation from an American Council on Education committee 
appeared before the Division I subcommittee of the Commission 
with seven specific recommendations for Commission consideration 
and urged the Commission to tike action in those areas. In 
response, the Commission approved a statement drafted by 
Chancellor Heyman of the University of California, Berkeley, then 
the Commission's Division X chair, and appointed him to chair an 
Ad Hoc Committee on Institutional Responsibility, 

In 1986, the Ad Hoc Committee of the Commission 
conferred with two NCAA Council subcommittees in the areas of 
playing -season limitations and cost-containment Issues ;jnd called 
a special NCAA Convention for June 1987* At that Convention, the 
Commission ' s proposals met with mixed success -- some succeeded, 
some failed and some ware deferred for further study — but the 
membership did vote to approve establishment tjf an x 8 -month 
National Forum on the proper role of intercollegiate athletics in 
higher education, as well as a senes of research studies (again 
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done by AIR) in that regard. It also adopted the Commission's 
proposals calling for studies of financial aid limitations, 
numbers of individuals involved on institutional athletic stafts, 
limiting recruiting periods, and the effects of varsity 
participation on the academic performance of freshman student 
athletes. 

The National Forum was introduced at that special 
Convention, and subsequent sessions were conducted at the annual 
NrAA Convention in Nashv Ue in January 1988 (featuring economic 
considerations in athlet.es>; In Orlando in June 1988 
(emphasising the NCAA membership structure, NCAA legislative and 
governance procedures, and financial aid); and at the annual 
Convention in San Francisco in January 1989 (the effects of 
intercolieqiate athletics participation on the student- athlete, 
based on results of research studies by the American Institutes 
for Research) « 

X would be the first to agree that the mixed success of 
the Commission's rather detailed proposals at the 1987 special 
Convention was at least In part a product of inadequate 
preparation and consensus ^building on Commission's part, indeed, 
after that Convention the Commission adopted a resolution to the 
effect that it would forego the submission of detailed 
legislation in the future, unless there is overwhelming support, 
for a particular proposal, and that it would emphasize mote 
effective contact with CEOs to build support for Commission 
initiatives. That has been the focus of the Commission while I 
have been chair. 

I believe that the National Korum and the AlR studies, 
three more of which are yet to be released this year, will 
represent valuable tools by which such consensus among CEOs can 
be built. 1 agree with ACE President Atweli that as a practical 
matter, there is only a limited amount that one CEO can do to 
change the role of intercollegiate athletics, but I also strongly 
believe that the Commission represents the most viable practical 
means by which consensus on various matters can be achieved. 

I also want to say that I strongly believe there is a 
new spirit alive, among CEOs , with respect to Intercollegiate 
athletics. As evidence, I need point you no further than the 
story in the W ashington post last Saturday on the sanctions taken 
by the NCAA against the University of Kentucky's basketball 
program , Although the headlines focus on the violations and the 
se vere penalties assessed, the real headlines are that the NCAA 
Committee on infractions tempered the penalties because of the 
outstanding cooperation given to the NCAA investigation by the 
university administration, led by the CEO, and by the strong 
steps unilaterally taken by the university against those 
invoived. 1 believe that kind of institutional remedial conduct 
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is becoming more and morn the norm in connection with NCAA 
infractions cases, and in fact represents the real, promise for 
integrity In intercollegiate athletics. 

Because of the prominence given in the Washington Post 
to senatot Bradley's remarks last week in support of the ' stulfont- 
Athlete JUght-to- Know Act, I would like to comment on the action 
of the Presidents Commission on this issue so tar this year. I 
must say I find the Senator's reported statement of shock that 
the NCAA is "opposing" the bill because ft has not already 
adopted the principles of the bill, to be a bit disingenuous: the 
Senator and the other sponsors of the legislation in the House 
are certainly aware that opposition to the principles of the bill 
was expressed, not by NCAA representat ives , but by the President 
of American Council on Education. As noted in Dick schultz* 
testimony last week, the NCAA is a democratic body, and as with 
any important legislative concept, time is required to define ttw 
objectives, draft legislation that reflects those objectives, aud 
then build consensus that permits passage of a legislative 
proposal, or some variant thereof. In that respect, the NCAA is 
not different from this body, or indeed the United States Senate, 

As I believe Mr, Schuitz told you, the Presidents 
Commission discussed the Student Athlete Right-to-Know Act at its 
meeting in connection with the NCAA Convention last January, A 
resolution was adopted by the Commission calling upon the NCAA 
staff to draft proposed legislation by which admissions, academic 
and graduation rate data would be made available to prospective 
student-athletes, especially as a part of the recruitment 
process. As you know, tnese data are currently collected by the 
NCAA from Division I institutions, and are published by type of 
Division I institution and by geographic region, but without 
identification of any individual institution. Many institution:? 
make these data available to recruits on a voluntary basis, ami 
indeed members of the College Football Association make 
graduation rate data on football players publicly available 
thtough the CFA. 

The NCAA staff has prepared draft legislation which 
would require institutions to make available to prospects and 
their parents, and to high school coaches and two-year co^l^ge 
coaches, precisely the same admissions academic and graduation 
rate data now being reported to the NCAA. At our most recent 
meeting two months ago, each of the divisional subcommittees of 
the Commission endorsed the original Commission resolution to 
propose graduation rate disclosure legislation, and discussed in 
general terms the content of the legislative proposal. We will 
discuss specific legislation at our meeting in October, and we 
will submit legislation at the upcoming NCAA Convention in 
January 1990. 
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Quite frankly, there are a number of issues to be 
analyzed. Here ore a few: 



1. which institutions should be included in the 

reporting obligation? Right now, of course, only 
Division I Institutions file reports with the NCAA, 
is it equally appropriate that all KCAA 
institutions, even those in Division III which do 
not award athletically-related financial aid. be 
required to report? 

?. should raw graduation rate data, or adjusted rate 
data as defined in NCAA legislation, be teported? 
The former can be very misleading, but compilation 
of the latter, for many institutions, may be 
expensive. 

1. Should data be reported by race, as suggested in 

the Bradley-McMlllen bill? Many institutions would 
find such reporting conceptually offensive, and in 
swnw institutions, reporting on this basis might 
create Buckley Amendment problems. 

4» To whom should the data ultimately be repotted, and 
by what means? 

5. Should special provision be made for those public 
institutions which are required, under state law, 
to pursue an open admissions policy for state 
residents? Such a policy might seriously skew 
reported data, and it may be unfair to compare sur-n 
an institution against a private university or ont; 
with different admissions policies* 



These are all legitimate questions, even for one who believes in 
the fundamental concept of disclosure, He in the Commission will 
review each of them, and others, with care in the upcoming 
months, and will draft a final proposal for consideration by the 
next Convention. I am optimistic that a good proposal can be 
fashioned and can be accepted by our member institutions. 



1 close by expressing my disagreement with the claims by 



Messrs, Atwell and Deford at your hearings last week, that 
intercollegiate athletics Is so fundamentally sick that the NCAA 
is incapable of dealing with its problems. I think the NCAA has 
made really remarkable strides in the past decade, and that all 
signs point to further progress, I note the frustration publicly 
expressed last week by my colleague on the commission, Father 
Healy of Georgetown. I agree that the development of consensus 
within the NCAA and its divisions is often difficult and time- 
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consuming, but I also believe that the Presidents Commission is 
the proper body to develop that consensus and to keep 
Intercollegiate athletics on the right track. 

Thank yr .. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you, Dr. Massengale. We apprerKte 
you being here. 

Mr. Gary Ruble is here in his capacity as a former footbai' 
player with the University of North Carolina. We are very interest- 
ed in hearing your experiences and any recommendations you 
have, Gary. 

Mr. Ruble. I'd like to first thank you, Mr. Chairman and the 
subcommittee, for allowing me to speak. I was phoned this week- 
end about this hearing. I was very unsure of what I was going to 
say and what I was going to be coming into. 

My experience at the University of North Carolina caused a 
great discomfort in my life. I was a student athlete, on scholarship. 
I went to LaPlata High School which is out of LaPlata, Maryland. 

The University of North Carolina came to me and offered me, ba- 
sically, the world. They came and said come to our school. Be a stu- 
dent athlete. We will guarantee that you will graduate. We will 
promise you to be a star, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

While I was there my freshman year, I was red shirted, which is 
a common practice at the University of North Carolina which they 
do not tell you straightforward. You find that out when you get 
there. At times, that can be very discomforting. Your ego drops. 
You go and you think you can play at this university and they tell 
you no. 

The bill that I have just heard about today I think is a great idea 
for freshman in eligibility. A freshman should go in knowing yes or 
no he will play. A lot go in as basketball players and come out as 
top recruits and they know they are going to go and they are going 
to play. 

With football, it's a different story. You go in as an offensive 
lineman, which I was, at 240 pounds and you go into a system 
where you have offensive linemen who are 285 and they are telling 
you that you are going to play. That's an impossibility. 

I think they should tell you this forward. I went through three 
years of athletics at the University of North Carolina. At the con- 
clusion of the season, my position coach called me to his office and 
stated that I should consider either transferring to another school 
or dropping out gracefully. I was no longer to be considered in 
their plans for our team. 

I had no idea this was happening. In that season, our first game 
was against the University of Navy. I was not able to travel. The 
very next away game I travelled to and continued to travel to until 
we came to the University of Maryland where once again I was in- 
formed that I would not travel. 

I believe this was ploy to make me upset and to consider their 
offer which was eventually given to me at the end of the season. 
They had this planned in their mind, I have a feeling. 

You can never say this to them, the coaches, or to the committee 
which Mr. Massengale is a part of, I am sure, with the scholarships 
from each university. I was told when I went back that season— at 
the end of the season I went back for the beginning of the spring 
semester— that I had no option of whether to stay or go. They were 
not allowing me to retain my scholarship. 

I was relatively ignorant to the way that the committee ran 
things and the way that scholarships were handled. When a re- 
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cruiter comes to your house, they tell you that in four years you 
will get education and you will get athletics, which is not true. 

The NCAA has a year to year contract deal for a scholarship stu- 
dent which you will go and you'll sign. They do not tell you this 
when they are recruiting you or they did not when I was being re- 
cruited. 

I think it's something that should be stated when they come to 
your house as well as the graduation rates which have been dis- 
cussed earlier. When I was told to leave the university's athletic 
program, I was unsure of the way to appeal this. 

I did not want to leave. I was very well in touch with the pro- 
gram. I felt that I gave it my all and that I would give it a profita- 
ble status. They thought otherwise. What I did was I took it to the 
university's scholarship appeal committee which was the first ever. 

Nobody had ever gone to this committee and said something is 
wrong. These coaches are doing something that is not true. They 
should not be allowed to do this. When I did that, they created — 
which was the Dr. Dearman, Dr. McCoy, and I don't remember the 
third gentleman's name — a committee in which to hear Coach 
Crum — at the time it was Dick Crum. 

The athletic director and myself and my family were all taken 
into this hearing separately to give our points of view on what hap- 
pened. They came to the conclusion that I was able to keep my 
scholarship. 

The university backed me. The athletic program did not. I think 
the universities and the athletic programs have to come together 
and create a uniformity in what they do and how they feel about 
things and what is going to happen. 

If a stc *e^t goes into a college and they say we will give you edu- 
cation and ts, then they should do that and not try to take it 
away fro;r> There were a number of students that had this 
happen bu f N t say anything or come forward and complain, I 

guess you . 5 ,ay. 

The colleger, the athletics say you go and you do your job and if 
they don't like you or if you have a problem with that particular 
organisation, then they do as they please. That is basically what 
happened here at the University of North Carolina. 

Coach Crum is no longer with the university. I would not say it's 
because of me. He wasn t— didn't have any real luck at the univer- 
sity. When they were asking for his resignation, I was called upon 
to give my statement to the local media. 

It was perceived as a problem to the university as well as the 
coaching staff for what Coach Crum had gone through and what he 
had done. I'm ve ry supportive of this biU, just the little bit that I've 
heard. I don't know that much about it. 

This is the first time that I'd heard about it. I don't know what 
else to say. 

Chairman Wiijliams. Thank you. Mr. Ruble, could you have at- 
tended the University of North Carolina or perhaps any college 
had it not been for the financial assistance you received through 
your athletic scholarship? 

Mr. Ruble. Academically or financially? 

Chairman Williams. Financially? 
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Mr. Ruble. No. Even through Federal funding, ray family would 
not have— well, except for maybe going into extreme loan debt. 
That would have been the only other alternative. 

Chairman Williams. Hearing your interview with people from 
the school, apparently people from the athletic department, prior 
to your entry to the school, did you discuss the fact that if you, in 
fact, didn't make the team, in effect, in the ensuing years, you 
wouldn't be able to stay at the school? 

Mr. Ruble. No. 

Chairman Williams. Dr. Massengale, your colleague, Father 
Healv, has had three suggestions in his testimony, which I believe 
you heard. Included in those was his third suggestion of what he 
calls accountability. 

He recommended first under that accountability that every 
school published graduation rates were all scholarship athletes; 
second, that the graduation rate of those athletes must be as good 
as the graduation rate of all the students. 

Would you comment on those two suggestions? 

Mr. Massengale. Mr. Chairman, I think it's always appropriate 
to review length of season and graduation rates. I do believe also 
that graduation rates for athletes should be as high as that of the 
student body as a whole. 

It's true they have a lot of demands on their time, but they also 
have a lot of academic counselling and help. I think we do have an 
obligation to, in the truth of lending, if you will, or so forth, letting 
our potential students know what the graduation rates are for di£ 
ferent institutions. 

I think where I would differ in the context, 1 believe that is not a 
Federal responsibility but it's an institutional responsibility han- 
dled through our own organizations. So I would say yes, we should 
be able to make those available. 

There are some questions that I mentioned in my testimony 
about how specific you can be on an individual's right to privacy. I 
think when you get into graduation rates of certain sports, very 
low numbers, you can become very personal in a short period of 
time. 

Those need to be looked at and discussed and handled in an ap- 
propriate manner, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Williams. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to be very 
brief. I heard the first bell and I've got a feeling that we may have 
to go to adopt yesterday's proceedings and I may not be able to get 
back. 

To Dr. Massengale, in response to the question you posed about 
data collection, the legislation would require all divisions not just 
one division to report graduation rates. Is that right? 

Mr. Massengale. At the ^resent time, Congressman Hayes, only 
Division I reports graduation rates to the NCAA. The legislation 
that we an* crafting J belirve, although it has not been finalized, it 
would be my opinion that all divisions should be reporting that so 
that a student in any division or any memoer school would know 
what the potential graduation rate would be. 

Mr. Hayes. The issue which includes race in the reporting of 
graduation rates is one that I am personally concerned about. The 
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black community is really up in arms about what they consider to 
be exploitation of black student athletes. 

If blacks are graduating at the same rate of other student ath- 
letes, one shouldn't have any objection to the reporting of these 
rates; should they? 

Mr- Massengale. Well, Congressman Hayes, I think that we 
have an obligation to all of our students to make known this infor- 
mation. I wouldn't see it being any objection as long as it didn't 
invade the individual privacy of an individual student or of a stu- 
dent athlete. 

Normally, rates should be given in my opinion but not to violate 
that privacy. 

Mr. Hayes. On the issue of comparing public universities with 
private universities which may have more restrictive admissions 
criteria, the bill tries to address that issue by requiring comparison 
of the graduation rate of student athletes with the graduation rate 
of the general student body at each institution. 

Do you agree it tries to address that issue? 

Mr. Massengale. I think that is correct- That is a proper com- 
parison because different institutions have different admission 
rates. I think comparing with the other students at that institution 
is a valid comparison. 

Mr. Hayes. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Williams. Mr. Poshard. 

Mr. Poshard. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gary, when you 
were considering which university to attend among the offers that 
you wese receiving for scholarship, how much emphasis did you 
put upon the academic arena? Did you consider that at all in terms 
of your deliberations about the athletic scholarship? 

Mr. Ruble. I considered it very well. I was also recruited by the 
University of Virginia, North Carolina State, and Rutgers Univer- 
sity, I visited all but Rutgers. 

We discussed academics as well as athletics on recruiting trips. 
My heart was just basically won over by Carolina blue, a great uni- 
versity, a great campus. 

Mr- Poshard. The contract that you essentially signed with the 
University of North Carolina, there was no indication in that what- 
soever that if you broke your leg the second year out and weren't 
able to play football any longer what was going to happen to you 
with your academic career? 

I mean, what were the contingencies in there, supposing injury 
or your inability to make the team or whatever? 

Mr. Ruble. The scholarship or the letter of intent that I signed 
was not a make the team or not make the team. If you signed it, 
basically, you were on the team. 

As far as medical expenses and activities were concerned, if you 
broke your leg and were no longer able to play, you were given a 
medical extension which said that you were receiving your scholar- 
ship regardless of whether or not you could play, if it was an 
injury. 

Mr. Poshard. Dr. Massengale, it worries me a little bit that a 
student can sign to play at a university under an athletic scholar- 
ship and then depending upon what happens to them, maybe 
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beyond their control, they are not able to make the team or to con- 
tinue for whatever. 

Are they just left to their own devices, then, for the most part to 
finish out their academic education? 

Mr. Massengale. Congressman, I guess that depends on which 
institution you're talking about. At our own institution, which I 
can speak for, if a student athlete is injured 

Mr. Poshard. Excuse me, sir. I am sorry. I guess the further 
point that I'm trying to raise is that the NCAA has no standardiza- 
tion of that process across the board in regard to the letting of ath- 
letic scholarships? 

Mr. Massengale. That basically is correct, Congressman. The 
scholarships are awarded for a year at a time as far as the NCAA 
is concerned. Then each institution from there decides that. 

As I was going to indicate, in our own institution if an athlete is 
injured, we will see them through to graduation. I think when that 
young person makes a commitment to your institution, you make a 
certain commitment to them. 

If it's for other reasons, then we review each case individually. In 
one instance since I've been chancellor, I have been receded and 
kept a student on scholarship against the recommendation of the 
athletic department. We do review each one individually unless it's 
an injury. 

Mr. Poshard. Thank you. 

Chairman Williams. Finally, Dr. Massengale, the Division I 
schools, as I understand your testimony, now report their gradua- 
tion rates but they report it to the NCAA. Do you have any objec- 
tion to them being required to report it to the incoming students 
that they are recruiting for student athletics? 

Mr. Massengale. I Jo not. 

Chairman Williams. Do you suggest that they do that? 

Mr. Massengale. I think it would be fii e. As a matter of fact, as 
I mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman, the president's commission is 
drafting legislation to put forward at the convention this January 
that would mean the graduation rates would be published. 

I think to some of the questions that I mentioned or comments 
that I mentioned, what we re discussing and how you publish those 
and the detail in which they are to be published—but personally I 
have no objection to those being published as long as we don't vio- 
late the individual privacy rights. 

Chairman Williams. Let's just take Mr. Ruble as the example- 
Gary, if I might use you here as an example. Mr. Ruble didn't 
think to tell those who were recruiting him that if he didn't make 
the team, he would have to drop out of school because he couldn't 
make it financially on his own. He didn't think to tell them that 

Do you think that the Gary Ruble's around the country are going 
to think to call the NCAA to find out what the graduation rates 
are or check the New York Times where they might be published 
to find out what the graduation rates are down at the University of 
North Carolina? 

Shouldn't the recruiter have to sit in the living room and say 
here are the facts of graduation rates for basketball players or, in 
Mr. Ruble s example, football players? 
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Mr. Massengale. Mr. Chairman, to answer your first question, 
no, I don t think the athlete will check all those things out. 

I personally would certainly approve, and that's one of the rea- 
sons why I meet with our coaches from time to time during the 
year, to indicate what I think our obligation to that young person 
is and that they need to be, if you will, truth in advertising or 
when they are talking to those young people, pointing those things 
out. 

I do believe that it is appropriate for that young person to know 
those graduation rates when they are Interested in a particular 
school. 

Chairman Williams. Thanks to both of you for being with us 
today and ibr giving us your testimony. 
Mr. Massengale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ruble. Thank you. 

Chairman Williams. Will Dr. Hawkins, Dr. Lapchick and Dr. 
Milburn please come to the hearing table. I note that Dr. Hawkins 
is from a renowned school with which Mr. Hayes, no doubt, has 
some familiarity. I thought perhaps, Charlie, you would like to in- 
troduce Dr. Hawkins to the panel. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. I am 
proud to introduce our next witness who also happens to be a con- 
stituent of mine, Dr. Larry Hawkins. Dr. Hawkins has been in- 
volved in athletics and academics for more than 30 years. 

For many of those that have an interest in basketball, you will 
find it interesting to note that Larry is a former Harlem Globetrot- 
ter. In 1963, he became the first African-American coach to win the 
state of Illinois High School basketball championship. 

To complement his powers on the court, he holds a PhD in edu- 
cation and is a director of the Office of Special Programs at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Hawkins is also president, founder and 
director of the University of Chicago-based Institute for Athletics 
and Education. 

Mr. Chairman, many of our colleagues, including one of our 
former witnesses. Senator Bradley of New Jersey, are very familiar 
with Larry's expertise in the subject matter before the subcommit- 
tee today. 

Again, I would like to welcome him before the subcommittee and 
look forward to hearing his testimony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Williams. Larry Hawkins, nice to have yo*' with us 
today. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. LARRY HAWKINS, DIRECTOR OF THE 
OFFICE OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED STU- 
DENTS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO AND DIRECTOR OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY INSTITUTE OF ATHLETICS AND EDUCATION; DR. 
RICHARD LAPCHICK, DIRECTOR, NORTHEASTERN CENTER FOR 
THE STUDY OF SPORT IN SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS; 
AND DR. STEVE MILBURN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ACADEMIC ADVISORS FOR ATHLETICS, LOUISVILLE. 
KENTUCKY 

Dr. Hawkins. Thank you very much. ! want to thank you, Con- 
gressman Williams, for inviting me to appear before you and cer- 
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tainly want to thank Congressman Hayes for that fine introduc- 
tion, the first ten minutes of my speech, of course. 

I'm a high school coach in the public schools of Chicago and, as 
the Congressman said, director of the Office of Special Programs at 
the University of Chicago. This concurrent arrangement has exist- 
ed for 20 years by mutual agreement between the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago and the university. 

In addition, I serve as president of the Institute for Athletics and 
Education, a national organization founded in 1972 that is head- 
quartered in Chicago with member groups around the country. 

It sponsors activities that support the philosophy that school 
sports should reinforce the goals of elementary and high school 
education. I suspect I better say here with threat to my life that I 
coach girl's volleyball at High Park High School in Chicago. If I 
don't get that in, those girls will attack me. 

There is a tendency to understand sports athletics the game as 
some kind of homogenous mass; it is not. The colleges, Division I, 
and the pros or corporate sport are primarily organized for enter- 
tainment and profit. 

The entry level of sports, the elementary and high schools 
should, I maintain, primarily be recognized as a resource designed 
to contribute to the educational mission of the schools. 

There is some confusion as to the purpose of school sport and to 
address that issue, our institute is convening a June meeting of dis- 
trict school offices. While I insist that their purposes are different, 
or in my opinion should be, the various organized levels of sport, 
school, college and professional, have an interdependence. 

The perceived or reported ills of college athletics that include ir- 
responsible behavior and poor grades by college athletes clearly 
have their beginnings in the elementary, high school and communi- 
ties which nurture them. 

It is understandable that college administrators provide support 
and special counselling for incoming students, some of whom ore 
athletes. By doing so, college people are addressing only a part of 
the difficulty. 

To change behavior and academic performance of college fresh- 
man, it is necessary to offer educational support, at the elementary 
and high school levels in addition to the college support. 

In my view, a generally unused approach to the solution for the 
problems of college athletic programs begins with a cooperative re- 
lationship between these entry level schools and the postsecondary 
institutions. 

Mr. Samuel Husk, who is executive director of the Council of the 
Great City Schools, stated in a letter encouraging superintendents 
to support our June conference. 

"I think that all of us want athletes who come from our inner 
city schools to finish college with academic as well as sports 
honors. We must build the foundations for that to happen in our 
elementary and secondary academic and sports programs. If urban 
education is silent on this issue, then who will speak." 

There are examples of colleges and high schools and elementary 
schools working together for the benefit of students that each seeks 
to serve. It is reasonable for a similar arrangement to be forged be- 
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tween the athletic providers on the entry level, that is the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and the postsecondary level. 

I mean that high schools should be aided to become better high 
schools* It is the task of elementary and high schools to prepare 
student athletes capable of meeting the standards set by ihe col- 
leges, but they do need help. 

I think the Student Athlete Right to Know bill is an excellent 
idea and could be most useful. Recruiting will never be even, but 
this bill will help- Parents, of course, have the prime responsibility 
in all manners dealing with their children including education and 
athletics. 

Most parents are ill-equipped to deal with persuasive recruiters. 
This bill is clear and direct and an excellent way for parents to 
start a conversation on a more equal footing with college represent- 
atives. 

The generic word "sport" describes a phenomenon that must be 
clarified in terms of school, college or the professional ranks. More- 
over, each noted distinction has a different purpose and mission. 

I argue that for the sake of the common good, athletics must be 
seen as something beyond final scores or league standings; that it 
is rather viewed as a forceful educational tool. 

The life style of this country, particularly in large cities, is being 
endangered because in addition to the scourge of drugs, a large seg- 
ment of the population can neither read, write, compute or commu- 
nicate. 

The most appropriate answer is education. Too few people under- 
stand that in sport, a subsystem of the school is present that can be 
a forceful educational tool. With proper leadership, athletics can 
motivate and contribute to school success far beyond the number of 
athletes competing. 

Having said that I support the bill, I would add that I view it as 
a useful device that offers validity to the term student athlete. 
Lasting correction of problems related to admissions and behavior 
of college athletes must take place at the elementary and high 
school levels. 

Parents, school administrators, coaches, community and yes, 
groups such as the Institute for Athletics and Education must pre- 
pare their children to successfully function in life, including that of 
college athletics. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr, I^arry Hawkins follows:] 
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,;ood f1ornlna Chairman. Congressman naves and Members of the 

Committee. I want to thank Conoressman Williams tor inviting mis to 
appear Defore vow. As a member of Congressman Haves Education 
Committee. I know of his deep interest in matters havina to ao with 
education and I am qrateful to him for his consistent support. 

I should point out at the outset that mv frame 0+ reference and specific 
area of interest is soMhat different from most of the other speakers 
who will aop&ar before vou , I am a hioh school coach in the Chicaao 
Public School System who. in the larqon of the military. is on TDY at 
the university of Chicaqo. as the Director of The Office of Special 
Proqrams. This concurrent arranqement has existed for twenty vears. in 
addition, currently I serve as President of the Institute for Athletics 
and Education <iae>: a National Organization neadquar tered in Chicago 
with members groups, in 25 States and The District of Columbia, 

The Institute, founded m 1972. is affiliated with the University of 
Chicaqo. and a local community service organization. 6iq Buddies 
Youth Services. Inc. It sponsors activities supporting the philosophy 
that school sport should reinforce the aoals of elementarv and high 
school education. 

I am most qrateful for the opportunity to offer mv understanding 
of the Present world of athletics and how it relates to education and 
the qrave issues facinq our country. ^*ood. solid, hard competition in 
the arena. in which all enerqv is focused on peatino the opponent to 
the ball is exciting. Most of us know this feeiinq from the piavqround 

park or in the niqh school <*ym. There is ample evidence that few 
will compete on the colieqe level, fewer still oevono the 
Postsecorxaarv school level. *nd vet. there is a tendency to 
understand "Sport - Athletics The Game" as some Hind of 
homoqeneous mass. It is not. 



The Colleqes (Division I > and The Pros are primarily organized for 
entertainment a- profit. The entry level of sport the Flementary 
and Hiqh School should, l maintain. primarily r*»coqm*ed as 

a resource desidned to contribute to the education*! misiion of 
the schools. Admittedly there is some confusion as to the 
Purpose of schools sport. { To address that isr,ue. the jae win 
convene a meeting of scnool district officers. > 

While I mtMrt that their purposes are different, c in .w ooir- 
lon onouid be. the various orqani*ed levels of crort - school- 
col leaf? - professional have an 1 ntpr- dependence, 

Thn perceived t>r reported ills of ■-.oIIma .<thleti«^ th.*t include 
irresponsible behavior, ana poor qrade*. bv col leae athlete* - 
rJe,iriv n.ive their .*nterend*»nt i in the hiqh schools ,*nd communi- 
ties wtuch nuturo them. It i<t under :t andaole that col leoe ad - 
mini- t,r Mtors provide turgor t and special counsel a ncj tor lnromirq 
student t.. rrsc.e o* **ncm are athiete? . 
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But bv do mo so. colleqe people are address* no oni v <i part of 
the difficulty. To cnanqe behavior and acadwmic r>ertorw*ncH 
of col leqe freshman, it is; neconrarv to offer var lour k incur of 
educational support at the elwn ntarv and hiqh school love*^. in 
addition to col lew support 

In mv view, a qenerallv unused approach to the solution for the 
problems of college athletic pr oqrams bedms with * cooperative re- 
lationship between the elementary schools, hiqn schools and the 
post- secondary institution. 

«r, San«w*jl Husk » Executive Director of The Council of the Great 
Cltv Schools stated, in a letter encouraqino schooJ superinten- 
dents to support our June conference. "I think that all 
of us want athletes who come from our inner citv schools to fin- 
ish college with academic as well as sports honors. we must 
build the foundation for that to happen in our elementary and 
secondary academic and sports pr oqrams. If urban education is 
silent on this issues, then who will speak." 

Once we understand the distinction amonq the levels of sport, 
we are better prepared to move into cooperative proiects and 
programs. There are existmq proqrams. Proiect Upward 
Bound comes to mind, as a representative educational mooei . The 
National Youth sports Program t NYSP ) represents a sports model. 

Thus, there are examples of colleqes and hiqn school*:, and e it? men 
tarv school workmq toqether, for the benefit of students ea». h 
institution seeks, to serve. It is reasonable for a «<imilar 
arranqement to be forqed between the athletic providers on the 
elementary, secondary and postsecondarv level".. 

The sens© of what I mean is that hioh schools should be aided to 
become better ruqn schools. From tne collected, and the corpora- 
tions and businesses that c*ter to sport and the vounu. I would 
ask for fundi no. use of facilities and staff. It is toe tavk of 
elementary and hiqh schools to Prepare student athletes capable 
of roeetino the standard*, set bv the ^olleqes. but they do neen 
help t.o expand the proqram to r /.ch -ufrfl bevs and q\r is. 

The col leqep and universities that produce the ooaencs for 
vounq athletes miqht review their curriculum. The coach must be 
come a qenume "te i hor-coaoh"' not a career coach waitino to 
move on to tie collie or Pro level, Tbrouqh train no or re 
trammq, thr ^ must be provided with certain counsel ln<4. Public 
relations technique**, and thie under standi nq that their primary 
qoal is the development of student -athletes socially, education- 
ally and culturally 
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Sport is defined, right or wrong. bv trie meS*;*. 
Mould cover scnool sports in a fashion that woul 



Ideal l v t»,e- 
o! *.ingJe out 



teacher -coaches and schools that have programs aiding student 
athletes to excel! academically. Unfortunatlv this is nc. u»e 
case. More HKlev the most sensational new i ten will carrv the 
day. 

X think the Student-athlete Right to Know Bill, is an excellent 
idea and could be most useful, Recruiting will never be "even" 
but this t>ill ^11 help. I particularly like the item that 
forces the recruiter to be in touch with the high school, for 
among Chicago s many schools, every year someone will have a 
Division X player. The BUI would be of great help to high sch- 
ool counselors, * recruiter would be unwise to be dishonest~anv 
one year for a few years down the line he may want to return to 
talk with a Mid from the school he offended. 

Of course parents nave the prime responsibility in all matters 
dealing with their children - including education and athletics, 
«gam in Chicago, like many other cities most Parents, are ill 
equipped to deal with persuasive recruiters. This bill is clear 
direct and an excellent way for a parent to start a conversation' 
on a more eduai footing with a college representative. 

The generic word "sport" describes a phenomenon* that, must be 
clarified m terms of scnool, college or pro. Moreover, each 
noted distinction has a different purpose and mission. 1 araue 
that for the sake of the common good, athletics must be seen 
as something beyond final scores or league standing, ratner - a 
forceful educational tool. 

For those in my generation, the memory of total mobili*ation 

T t T " mOSt vXvld ' an<3 to me - * n tenant 
Parallel for looking at sports. Everyone joined X n the effort to 

defeat the forces that would destroy America. Sports i- one 
response to a similar crisis. 

In truth. the life style of this country, particularly in large 
cities, is being endangered because, in addition to the ^ccurae 
of drugs, a large sedment of the population can neither read, 
write compute or communicate. The danuer a?, real. The moft 
appropriate answer is education". Too few people understand 
that in sport, a sub- system of the school u-, present that can 
reduce the threat to urban education. The work of prominent re- 
eearcner- confirms empirically what I have learned anecedotallv 
that with proper leadership athletics can motivate and contri- 
bute to school success far bevono the number of athletes coftPetan^. 

1 nave no prnMcn with tne MCM'n rseman,nng evident *t acide.ou 
preparation from entering athletes. However, 1 suggest that 
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not wi tnstanaj no the argument over tht» pom.ivt? vr r,wtivo 
impact, the attention Qenerated bv Prooosition 4*3 .and I'ropowl 



4? has provided a levrr to enoour aoe students, parents . school 
officials* ano community agencies to «or^ harder to better pre- 
pare students to meet all conditions of Proposition «*B. 

I have never met a competitive Basketball player who didn't 
believe that every time he took a shot, the ball wa", qoina m. 
It mav not, but he thouqht it was qoinq in. In dlscussmq class- 
room work or testinq, th« same vounoster too often is willmq to 
settle for a "CT* or freeze up when the subiect of test scores are 
mentioned. 1 am convinced that half the battle to raise test 
scores is a question of self-confidence on the part of the 
student, with whatever balance remaining rept printed bv sound 
teaching , The student must believe that thosn test scores of 
700 on the SAT (Standard Aptitude Test) or 15 on the ACT 
(American College Test) are as attainable lust as he believes 
that shot will cjo m . 

Havmq said that X support the bill. X would add that I view 
it as a useful device that offers validity to the term of 
student-athlete . Lastinq correction of Problems related to 
mission and behavior of collect*? athletes, must take Place at t hp 
elementary and high school level. Parents, school administrators 
coaches, community and ves - groups such the iae - must 

Prepare their Children to successfully function in life, includ- 
ing that of colleoe athletics. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Win jams. I must apologize to our remaining two wit- 
nesses. We are going to have to recess for five or ten minutes while 
a vote, which is now ongoing, occurs. We will return in about ten 
minutes. Thank you. 

[A short recess was taken.] 

Chairman Wiu jams. Again, Dr. Hawkins, we thank you for your 
testimony. Our next witness is Dr. Richard Lapchick, director of 
the Northeastern Center for the Study of Sport in Society located, I 
understand, in Boston. 

Doctor, it's nice to have you with us. 

Dr. Lapchick. Thank you for inviting me, Mr. Chairman. It's a 
pleasure to be here this morning. 

Like other people who have testified, I think that the greatest 
problem that we re facing today is that many of our institution of 
higher education simply aren't delivering their end of the contract: 
the educational promise to those athletes in exchange for their 
prowess. 

In hearing many of the proposals today as well as dealing with 
many proposals in the past, I wanted to put on the record in my 
written testimony what I consider the second greatest problem- 
that is, that our institutions of higher education aren't hiring mi- 
norities in anywhere near the proportion in college coaching jobs, 
athletic directors jobs, anything to do with the athletic administra- 
tion. 

We've heard so much in the past few years since Al Campanis 
went on Nightlme about the problems in pro sports. Well, the num- 
bers in the college level are even less than they are in pro sports. 
That s in ray written testimony. 

What I wanted to focus on today is the fact that all of the solu- 
tions that we re talking about are costly solutions. They cost dol- 
lars and that shouldn't be any surprise. What we're talking about 
is a sports industry that has a gross national product of $50 billion. 

re talking about a sports industry that gets richer and richer. 
What I d like to suggest this morning is that we form, in effect, an 
academic marshal! plan, an academic endowment superfund that 
comes i from the profits of the various levels of sport in our society. 

I d like to emphasize that I'm not indicating that any of these 
people or organizations should contribute as a result of guilt, but in 
forming a partnership to solve the problems that have been with us 
not only in this decade but for many decades before us in college 

«c£«f fjfe 18 been ™ enti ° ned * the NCAA has already created a 
puu.WH) a year fund from its men's basketball championship to 
bring student athletes back. This is clearly a step in the right di- 
rection, but it's totally inadequate. 

Professional leagues have become the recipients of Peter systems 
from college sporte, particularly in basketball and football. We feel 
that they, particularly the NBA and the NFL, should contribute to 
this academi- endowment superfund to the tune of one academic 
scholarship to this superfund for every professional who signs a 
contract in the league. 

• T fi at m? U l d ?! , rookies a vear in the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation. That would be 150 rookies a year who are drafted and stick 
m the National Football League. If the value of such a scholarship 
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is pegged as Sports, Inc. magazine had pegged it at $40,000 over 
four years, that would contribute a total of ?8 million to the super- 
fund. 

That has to be put in perspective that simply the television reve- 
nues from those sports are $1,773,000,000. So $8 million is a very 
small percentage of this. In addition, we feel that each team should 
pay the tuition of all its athletes who haven't graduated. 

The question is, would it work? Would the athletes go back to 
school? Part of what the center does is form a consortium of uni- 
versities around th*? country bringing, in some cases, pro-athletes 
back to school to c lplete their educations. 

As an example, the National Hockey League pays the tuition of 
its players. We have 112 National Hockey League players enrolled 
in the consortium around the country, fully 26 percent of the play- 
ers in the league. 

We sell $3,300,000,000 worth of tickets to sports events a year. A 
simple tax of 1/10 of 1 percent would add $3,300,000 to this super- 
fund. Network television showcases sports more than any other 
program, and advertisers pay $3,623,000,000 to advertise on those 
sports programs. 

We'd like to call on NBC, ABC, CBS, ESPN and the sports super- 
channels to donate 1/10 of 1 percent of all advertising dollars to 
the superfund. That would add another $3,623,000. 

Corporations utilize athletes to sell their products and sponsor 
sports events in their names. We hear about corporate responsibil- 
ity in other areas of our society, and we'd like to call on these cor- 
porations, particularly sports manufacturing companies to give 
something back to the sports world. 

Those sports manufacturing companies make $16,278,000,000 on 
selling sporting goods in this country. If they donated 1/10 of 1 per 
cent, that would be another $16,278,000. 

When we think of sports agents, we think of Walters and Bloo- 
nun. We think of men taking advantage of naive young men. 
Being an agent is certainly a lucrative industry as indicated by the 
fact that there are 11,000 registered agents in the country and only 
3,000 people that they can represent in professional sports. 

There must be a reason so many people have jumped into that 
game. Yet, most agents tell us that they represent reputable firms 
trying to help these young people. So we would like to propose to 
agents that they do two things. 

First, any player that they sign has an educational incentive 
clause in their contract; that if they go back to school, they would 
receive additional salary bonuses in the same way that if a player 
wins 20 games, he would receive an incentive bonus in major 
league baseball. 

Second, the agents donate 1 percent of their fees to the super- 
fund. That would amount to an additional $364,000 annually. The 
athletes themselves bear a Foecial responsibility for the few who 
beat the double jeopardy r.ds and make it to the pros and get a 
degree. 

Those odds are 30,000 to 1 that a high school athlete will make 
the pros and get a college degree at the same time. We feel that 
they should become role models for other athletes and donate 1 
percent of their professional salaries. 
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«o2?l^^ 5e r!? lary acro ® ^ board 111 Professional sports is 
$293 800; 722 of the some 3,000 pros have degrees. That would add 
an addition 12,121,000 to this fund It is very difficult to calculate 
ft y ^ v A e A hea , rd from testimony of presidents and people from 
the InLAA, what universities and colleges earn from their athletic 
programs. 

If we simply add gate receipts and television revenue, most pro- 
grams would lose money. However, there are other ways to figure 
it. It is estimated that an industry that didn't exist five years ago, 
that is hcemung, now nets college sports $1 billion a year. 

Wed like to see 1 percent of those licensing revenues go to that 
superfund and also to have those colleges and universities guaran- 
tee that they will bring back their own student athletes who come 
there on a scholarship in a revenue sport and do not complete their 
education to be able to finish that degree at the expense of the uni- 
versity. 

We d like to call on all of the NCAA Division 1 schools to join the 
39 universities that are now in this consortium doing it around the 
country. Would it work, more than 350 NCAA scholarship athletes 
have come back. 

The net and conclusion of this fund would be $49 million annual- 
ly collected if it were able to do this. In exchange, we would like to 
ask in conclusion that the superfund also sponsor a sports ethic 
corps; in effect the peace corps of those athletes who return to col- 
lege to complete their degree or ask to give something back, to go 
uito the communities to talk to high school and middle school stu- 
dents about not getting swept away with a sports dream, to main- 
tarn their interest in education at the same time that they pursue 
their sports dreams. 

Thank you very a.uch, Mr. Chairman, 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Richard Lapchick follows:] 
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im BO LE OP ATHLETICS IN OOLLBffi LOT: 

PROPOSALS RS HWBCIIO THE LIVBS W BLACK STIDQfr -ATHLETES* 

SUtexdE. Upchick 
Director, Bort&eastorn University's 
Outer for the Storty of Sport in Society 

CaMtTBB (H HPUgfflQH LABOR 

s^Gonnrss or Fosr-s8ca©AKy hxkmtiqk 

Kay 24. 1888 

A starring 54 percent of the respondents In a major national opL-.lon poll believe 
that college sports are ovgrcaphafilrrwl, that academics ate neglected end that 
illegalities are com. 

eith American public opinion of colics* sport already at a seemingly all-tins low, the 
wi d e-r an ging debate initiated by Proposition 42 end the dramatic protest against it 

Coning under scrutiny are the facts that blank athletes are the objects of low academic 
eapeotaticra (only 31 percent of the black athletes in the 1888 on the black athlete 
NCAA et^dy said their coaches encouraged good grades)* are not receiving the education 
promised by colleges (grsomaticn rates for black athletes are siginif ioantly less than 
for whites), and have few blank oomoaaa or faculty sp sb era to model themselves after on 



The 1888 SCAA study presents a wealth of data. Yet the facte that black athletes feel 
racially isolated on college caaposss, are over i eptssented in football end basketball « 
have high expectations of pro careers* and are uninvolved in other extracurrioular 
activities, did not surprise aost close to oollegs sport* 

The results of the HQAa stody also stand in stark contrast to a forthcoming study on 
sincr i ties in high school sport which establishes that in aomparison to black 
non-athletes, black high snhool athletes feel better ebon* themselves, are sore 
involved in extracurricular activities a nd the broader community, aspire to be 
community losdeis and have batter grade point averages* 

The primary question which now aost be asked is what happens to the black athlete 
between high school end collage that aeeas to totally change how he perceives himself? 
Among the early responses is that he leaves a high school that is either ovarwhlemingly 
black or at least is partially intimated; if he is from an urban area be leaves behind 
a core of black teachers end coaches; if he lives on campus or goes to school away from 
horns then he leaves behind whatever positive support network existed in the community 
he was raised in and he leases behind possible black role models who weren't all 
athletes. 

He arrives in college to discover that the proportion of black students on the 
predominantly white m s jiimrs is only 71; that only 1.283 percent of the faculty 
positions at colleges and universities is black (7,356 faculty positions out of 
470,873); end that the athletic department hires just slightly more blacks than the 
faculty and actually hire fewer blacks then are employed in pro sport. 

A great deal of emphasis has boas placed on racial discrimination in professional 
sport, especially the hiring practices of professional franchises. However, a look at 
the numbers of positions which could be available in our collages and universities 
shows us that there are far more problems es well as far mors possibilities there than 

1 
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in the pros. 



LtaM.?'™ f! 8 - 0 ^ l0 " X * (excluding the historical! black 

5choota> reveals a root cause of ths isolation black student-athletes feel on collage 



^L^J??" 8 !jf Cad 2!J 0 mU ": °& 40 (3 ' 4 *> rf 1.1» Division I hand coaching 
CS^StSl^ SJ? Vooen ' s taskstball, football, track and field sndt»Sali mr . 
M^k^if^f - ^ 8 5 tually dom fro. 47 in 1887-88. These a» UsTapSS that 

.Stt2«% aassrs. -^^x^ 



3 percent of pro general ssnagers are black, Iras than 1 percent of college 
^££L^^*™ llff !!f, or ; 007X >- M«**-held positions^ro ^offices 

EJr™"? ^«ssoci^te athletic directors, business end ticket ssnagers, sports 
intonation directors, and trainers are held by blacks 

Statwaanta that there sisply aren't enough 4obs available for blacks in coaching or the 
athletic °Wi»nts are belied by the misters. There are 800 NCAA s^ahors^s^ 
g^« ^J^ « yrags of 1S.5 toaes per school. That ia 12.400 tesss ^tes*s 
ZJ^^J^ 2 , BSSSl ^ ta *** t0BB - The NAIA has 503 inters with an average of 
JZ^^*^ i±!f l if^ t **f ^ There are 550 HJGAA schoo lswith an 
STSL^I ?s^L^L£ r f^ 01 1 coach. A conservative estimate is 

aa^ar^Sta at^Tlwels non-coaching positions per school in athletic 

ftesjns If head * assistant SAD s s «thl. 



jCAA 800 12,400 12.400 24,800 800 8,000 

RAIA 503 3,853 3,853 5,780 503 5,00 

NCAA SO aJMB 3,fiffL Y„ 

totals 1,853 19,838 18,838 34,188 1,853 13,030 

£ffi%££* 8 ^^ d 2?^? t «* lo *w, that sesns there are approxiaately 
♦ETsL ^^ts-wlatad jobs compared to less than 7.500 for ths 78 pro teas* in 
!£Jf£/ ^ r J 1 ^ or Bsseball When so very fa* are held by black Asericsns. 

there should be little wonder sin the black student-athlete feels isolated on caspus. 

If there is to be a more premising future for the black athlete, then acre black 
coaches and assistants sill have to be hired. 

The SCAA has appointed a task force to address this issue. Nonetheless care sust be 
done. 

DWlVERSm HIRING PRACTICES 

-sore blacks sust becose college presidents and athletic directors at schools that have 
sajor progress* 

-head coaches need to be hired in all sports, nut •'black -s>orts. 
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-expect dot* coaching representation at the level of assistants, and their piiaary role 

as recruiting black athletes oust be expanded 

-need to support the Black Coaches' Association 

-need to strength NCAA vita bank for minorities and woeen 

-^jorts inftiraation Director's cost be sore sensitive to media stereotypes of 

einorities fnd work with the press to change these 

THE COACH AND THE SB3UXTIHQ FH&BSS 

-The president Bust gat involved to develop recruiting procedures to ensure that the 
prospective student -athletes brought to canpus have a legitimate chance to graduate 
free our institutions. 

-The coach nust consult with acteissions office to see if the athlete can sake it? The 
coach needs a real evaluation of aca d ea i c potential of recruit; if the recruit is 
borderline, the coach oust be able to assure that sufficient acadeaic assistance be 
available; if the recruit is beyond borderline, the recruiting process should stop. 
-The coach gust recruit openly regarding the school's acedenics: discuss graduation 
rates that are sport, race and sax specific; discuss what previous players are doing 
after graduation; and discuss this recruit's academe potential. 
-The coach rust state policies to players on acadeaic and public expectations fox 
players and infers the potential recruit that any athlete found guilty of accepting an 
illegal inoujesent froa a coach or athletic representative sill bsoone isaediately 
ineligible tor the duration of his collage career. 

-The school should eliminate the one year scholarship rule. The systen desands a 4 
year casalttsent froa the athlete and penalizes the athlete for leaving. The school 
should have ;he sane obligation. 

ACADEMICS 

The overall nessage to the players has to be that the school will provide special 
attention to its student-athletes to assure their acadeaic preparation; however, in 
exchange for this it will be expected that student-athletes will fulfill the sans 
aosdenio reojolresents as all students. 

Philosophically the school nust eaphasise the studant in student-athlete - not omy 
their class attendance and graduation rates - but also the aiaJity of their educational 
experience. Student-athletes suet also be encou rag ed to value education, not simply 
eligibility. 

i. OTJRSJ53 OF STUDY AS) SPBClfiL ACAOOCC PfiOOfUWS 

-athletic schc larship recipients who are defined as being "at risk" academically should 
be required tc attend a six sees orientation program at the school pr*or to their 
freshean year. Acadeaic and counselling evaluation of the educational needs of 
inconing scholarship athletes. Intensive workshops dealing with study skills* reading 
and writing skills, use of the library and basic coag u t e r skills could he presented 
curing this period. 

-a year-round 'reshssn adjustment progres should be available for all freshmen 
student "athletics . 

~al2 student-athletes should have the benefit of an annual sesiner dealing with issues 
they will face including academics, career counselling, injuries, drugs (recreational 
and performance enhancing), race relations, and other relevant topics. The topic of 
race in particular can help the tea* nesbers learn about attitudes and perceptions 
that, if eddresresed, can help build tests unity. 
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ii. ACADEMIC SUPPORT SERVICES 

^gewwort slices mat be available including academic advtent. tutor, md 

-^services provided should work towards integrating student-athletes into the academic 

outside the ■toatHM of the university by creating an integrated system of services 
that encospesses both the resources available to all stMientTand aTrfaZL 
b^d in U» athletic department which are designed toSESJE ShS 
-ac^wlc guardians from the regular faculty could be identified to stay iHouch with 
players ss a source of encouragement and guidance. 

^^ r «. < ^L COUnS "^ 1J14 * f"*** 1 88 black athletes have been told by the 
fot^^ia^^ na ? 3 ?fLf ,d "f* 8ports i* the way out, the way to fsae and 

S^f^i11^!2ifL blac L™" Bg * footbail bastetball players atlwedosinmtS^ 

s^wJh^^t^^ , r Pl8m,) - S»« less than 1 in 200^rS^se 
stertsnt-athletas oust take legitimate sajors so they cm apply those studies in the job 

iii. ACMHMIC KWnOWMO POLICIES 

if*^ STJ*" JSZ" ^.y^g to class - if there is a problem, the best way to solve 
it is for the coach to suspend gaee participatien. 

~ C0 * chM in wsulsr touch with faeilies on all athletic and academic 

fXari^r^S^ri^ inVDiWl - ^ — ^ ^ not to violate 
-soholarsh^ aWilete-s «ade^ progress should bs closely aonitored by the school a 
acedeaic ■oVisors. Credits oust be evaluated regularly. They east beTeal aSrat lor 
tt%* f? 1 !^ 00 «h="Wbe -de of what courses athletes are taking end atat 

Mgirjwrear interests are; advisors should function as the athlete s osbuds&en. 

ZEE^ 1 ",!™*??? I^ aaU f° BaintMi,ed " ****** raqulreeents - so 
student-athlete will be as close as possible to graduation after eligibility has 

school should be available to stay «n graataticn track. 



THS mm^acULTO^ 00175 9 ° CML BiVlf0KMHn ' TO »» DWOf MD EFFECT OF 

-ooKbea should te wdels to both the ooeeunity and to players in hiring and social 
S-f iS2' Jii 4 ? "f^P^"^^ coaoh hiring and socialising only with whites 
SouldlS isolated. All aeeooiatioos with exclusive social clubs 

^°i 1 * r !S^.f h0 S U bB , giw T n «»* in all sports since now. according to Harry Edaards, 

laKSarSffyS £ ssTtSft: 2S2S BhouW * '• 

^stgetoe^ldbe encouraged to be involved in university-wide social end acedeaic 

iTf^i^Lf" 118 ^ a f* Mld b " ■" a "*« l to deml «ith their own interpersonal 
rel ations hips with the student body whan they are may free the tees 
^^^rabac^mda^should be checked so racist players are not reorited. Fasily 

J^ff *^! t ^_ t ? J t f^ rBspora,ibilit>r for tneir «ff»i*s. both acedeaic s^d 
social, .hey should conduct their own business. 

-enowrahe student-athletes to participate in surer internship progress to gain real 
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-as* student-athletes to give something back to young people by participating in 
educational and drug outreach progress in area schools. This will help prepare future 
generations of student-athletes and reinforce educational values in the athletes who do 
the outreach. 



ii. ATHLETIC SCHHXJUKG POLICIES DESIGNED TO BENEFIT ACADEMIC AQilEVBHEHT 

-freshaen should not count on playing as a freshman either by eiiainating freshaen 
eligibility or by informally letting thaw know this is the coach's policy. The result 
is a haroiex player who gets into the spirit of his tea* and his school while getting 
the opportunity to allow adjustment to college academic and social life. The 
eliflin&tion of frestaen eligibilty would end the eternal tag of Prop 48 student ' which 
increasingly has a racial connotation. 

-Restrict the number of gases in season (for example: football -10; basketball - 25 plus 
post-season; baseball - 40 plus post-season, etc.). 

-Athletic activities should not be scheduled on caapuses in prise class time between 
the hours of 7:30 a s. and 1.30 p. a. Students would not be excused froa class to 
attend or participate in these activities. 

-Travel shall not include aore than two class days away froa campus. 
-Ho sway gases (preferably no gaaas at all) during final exams wees. 

v. rosr-BLiGiBam dbgotb oaffuna* support 

-scholarship athletes should be allowed to retain their athletic scholarships, 
including housing, seals and books, for a period of tine after they coaplete their 
athletic eligibility _ 
"former athletes who caae to a school on a scholarship in a revenue sport in tna 
previous tan years period who have not gotten their degree but have used their 
eligibility aay need help. They should be able to return to oosplete their education 
at the expense of the university in exchange for community service by the athletes. 
This policy should be only for athletes who have left the school so as not to be a 
disincentive for currant student-athletes to coaplete their educations as soon as 
possible. Thirty-eight collages and universities are now doing this through a 
Consoritiua established by the Center for the Study of Sport in Society. 
- in all cases where athletes are receiving a continuirtf chance to coaplete their 
educations, controls should be built in that require the athlete to take a specified 
nuabe r of course hours and aaintain a certain grade point average to retain the 
scholarship. 

BETTER BBPSESEOTATICW H» Tlffi ATHLETE 

-create an athletic council on each caapus to advise president and the athletic 
director in the creation and aoainistratlon of prograas and to assist in evaluating 
program. The council should include: the president, the athletic director, athletes 
(to present student-athlete point of view); non-athletes (to present student point of 
view, which frequently is vary different and to create dialogue); selected coaches and 
faculty Beaters, academic assitance aearinist raters, a business leader and a parent. 
It should be racially and sexually diverse. 

0GWOU5ICW 

Host of the recoaaenaations mentioned here would help both black and white 
student-athletes. The reccaaendations are all drawn froa the forthcoa.iig RULES OF THE 
SflHg: EHUC5 III CQLLSlJE SPORT. Host are coaaon sense and wo uld no t be costly to 
iapleaent but could result froa retooling existing caapus prograas. 
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there will be people who will maintain that athletes should not receive special 
treatment. While the emphasis of most of the itsccaasmdations is to integrate the 
student-athlete into the mainstream of the school both academically and socially 
athletes do deserve special treatment, 

diversities bring the athletes there with the expectation that they will give between 

hours per week of their time to their sport. They deliver to the school 
excitement, enterUinment . student interest, and frequently increased revenues from 
tickets, TV, licensing, and alumni donations. This is especially true of the black 
athlete who is overrepresented in the revenue sports. The athletes deserves special 
treatment . 

However, that special treatment has frequently meant the exemption from academic 
preparation, what we sust deliver instead is the assurance of academic preparation 
Above all else, we must ask as such of our student-athletes as we do of all students 
The results of various no pass, no play rules in high schools and Prop 48 in college 
prow that when we do ask sore academically of our athletes they will do sore and rise 
to the level of expectations. Sometimes they need support to be able to do so 
Programs such as those mentioned will help them achieve the new goals. Our 
institutions of higher education will have been delivering their end of the bargain and 
tue ultimate winner will be the student-athlete who will leave school with an education 
assuring real options in the real world. 



Center for the Study of Sport in Society 
northeastern University 
271 Huntington Avenue, Suite 244 
Boston, MA 02X15 

<Sl7> 437-5615 
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Chairman Wiluams. Thank you. Dr. Milburn is president of the 
National Association of Academic Advisors for Athletes out of Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. Doctor, it's nice to see you here today. 

Dr, Milburn. Thank you. It's a pleasure to be here, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the subcommittee. 

I'm pleased to be able to offer information concerning the role of 
academic advisors for athletics as it relates to the environment of 
intercollegiate athletics and more particularly to the lives of stu- 
dent athletes. 

As president of the National Association of Academic Advisors 
for Athletics, I represent over 350 members nationwide who work 
at a wide variety of institutions of higher education ranging from 
NCAA Division I universities to two-year schools. 

These members are engaged on a daily basis in the academic sup- 
port of the students who participate in intercollegiate competition. 
We are first and foremost advocate® for the academic welfare of 
student athletes. 

Many of us are charged with ensuring compliance with institu- 
tional athletic conference and NCAA academic regulations as well 
as others. In many cases, I feel that academic advisors are in the 
best position to really know students and to understand their prob- 
lems. 

Often, we develop different types of relationships and have great- 
er insight than the coaches have. Student athletes, as you would 
expect, cover the entire spectrum of academic ability from the bril- 
liant and highly motivated to the poorly motivated who are barely 
able to read the most basic of material. 

Unfortunately, too often, these students are a population that 
must be protected from themselves. Poor academic backgrounds or 
motivation combined with the heavy demands of athletic participa- 
tion often lead to trouble. 

Misplaced priorities and values that have academic achievement 
in a lower status than other endeavors are challenged to academic 
advisors. The problems occur when an institution or a coach allows 
this kind of thinking to go unaddressed or at worse reinforces or 
encourages it 

Make no mistake, however, exploitation is a two-way street 
Many student athletes are using coliejges and universities merely 
as a means to other ends, some of which have nothing to do with 
education. 

There are many factors that contribute to the difficulty student 
athletes face in balancing athletic participation and a serious at- 
tempt at a college education. 

Included among these are some that we've already hettrd today, 
but more specifically a lack of sufficient time for some students, 
the heavy physical, psychological and time demands of athletics, 
poor academic preparation for college, unrealistic career expecta- 
tions, misplaced priorities by students, coaches and administrators, 
lack of adequate academic support services by some colleges, and 
student lives that are too structured with no emphasis on self-re- 
sponeibility, decision making skills or involvement in their own 
learning, 

While there is no one set of answers or any easy answer* to prob- 
lems in intercollegiate athletics, the following are offered for con- 
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sideration as possibilities for restoring some of the balance between 
athletic participation and the academic enterprise. 

Number one, reduce the amount of practice time per day. 
Number two, limit the total number of hours of athletic involve- 
ment per week. Number three, reduce the number of contests or 
the length of season in some sports. 

Number four, give students who lose a year of eligibility to Prop- 
osition 48 the year back if they earn it Five, require all athletic 
departments to designate a certain fixed percentage of their budg- 
ets to academic support services. 

Six, the NCAA should review academic support services at indi- 
vidual institutions. They should also require coaches to hold ad- 
vanced degrees and be hired in a similar manner to faculty. Final- 
ly, they should grant coaches tenure after a certain period of time. 

Now the real solution to academic problems for student athletes 
in intercollegiate athletics centers around the integrity and ethical 
orientation of the institution itself. If the purpose of higher educa- 
tion is to train leaders for our society and to inculcate in them the 
highest values that we know, than we had better make the deci- 
sions and take the necessary steps to do just that 

The coach is the single person who can take the responsibility for 
insuring that this staff— the coach is in charge of the program and 
controls many of the variables that affect the student's life. 

The coach may be the major reason that that student is at that 
particular institution in the first place and can bring incalculable 
influence to bear on the student's behavior. 

Freshman ineligibility is not the answer, in my view. We should 
not punish, restrict or limit the good students who can and will 
balance the demands of athletics and academics just because of the 
misfortunes of some who perhaps should not have been in college 
in the first place. 

Rather, we should ensure that support services are in place to 
assist the at risk students and build the opportunity for them to 
succeed as both student and athlete into the way we manage our 
athletic programs. 

Now graduation rates are an indicator, but they are only one in- 
dicator of the academic experiences of student athletes at an insti- 
tution. This bottom line production type of mentality is not neces- 
sarily consistent with the all too human subjective field of educa- 
tion. 

< I would hate to see graduation rates become part of the competi- 
tive picture where one institution would be competing with an- 
other one. That could foster abuses that we haven't even thought 
of yet 

Many of the problems identified for student athletes are not 
unique to that population. Many institutions, as a part of their mis- 
sion, admit academically marginal students. While athletes are dif- 
ferent than other students, efforts should be made to ensure that 
they are not held accountable to different standards than other stu- 
dents or discriminated against merely because they are student 
athletes. 

I hope that the information I've provided here provides some in- 
sight and some food for thought for those who will consider. As 
mentioned previously, it's not an attempt to address all the prob- 
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lems of intercollegiate athletics but rather to focus on a restoration 
of balance between athletics and academics from the perspective of 
the professionals who try to do that on a daily basis. 

One thing, however, is assured. Only when college administrators 
and coaches assume responsibility for the ethical conduct of athlet- 
ic programs with the primary focus on the education and develop* 
ment of young men and women will any of these problems ever be 
resolved. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Steve Milburn follows:] 
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X am pleased to be able to offer information concerning the 
role of academic advisors for athletics as it relates to the 
environment of intercollegiate athletics and, wore particularly, 
to the lives of student-athletes, as President of the National 
Association of Academic Advisors for Athletics, X represent over 
350 members nationwide, who work at a wide variety of institutions 
of higher education ranging from NCAA Division I Universities to 
two-year schools* These members are engaged, on a daily basis, in 
the academic support of the students who participate in 
intercollegiate competition. As president, I spaak for our 
professional association and have made a great deal of effort to 
make my remarks reflect the general consensus of our membership. 
However, my cosraents may not necessarily reflect the opinions or 
ideas of individual members. 

The National Association of Academic Advisors for Athletics, 
or H4A, is a professional organisation whose purpose is to 
cultivate and improve the opportunities for academic success for 
student-athletes in universities and colleges by providing 
informed, competent, and holistic advising; to enhance 
communication between the academic and athletic ccssmtnities while 
serving as a liaison between those communities* and to continue to 
elevate the status of academic advising for athletics as a 
profession. In doing this, we provide advising, counseling, 
testing, tutoring, learning skills strategies, study halls, 
academic information, assessment and a host of other services to 
student-athletes to assist them in attaining academic goals. 

We are, first and foremost, advocates for the academic 
welfare of student -athletes. Many of us are charged with ensuring 
compliance with institutional, athletic conference and NCAA 
academic regulations as well as others. We are a source of 
information for students and coaches. This information is 
obtained by monitoring the academic progress of students in both 
individual classes and as they advance in their degree programs. 
Persons in this capacity have been trained as counselors, 
teachers, college student personnel professionals, and many other 
areas of education. Almost all of us hold advanced degrees and 
many come from the faculty* Advisors may report through academic 
affairs, student affairs or the athletic department, but whatever 
their organizational structure or title, the function is 
essentially the same. 



Student-Athletes 

In many caies, Academic Advisors are in the best position to 
really know students and to understand their problems. Often, we 
develop different types of relationships and have greater insight 
than coaches. Student -athletes cover the entire spectrum of 
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academic ability from brilliant and highly motivated to the poorly 
motivated, barely able to read tbe mat basic of material . 

Unfortunately, too often these students are a population that 
must be protected from themselves* Poor academic backgrounds or 
motivation combined with the heavy demands of athletic participa- 
tion often lead to trouble. Misplaced priorities and values that 
have academic achievement in a lover status than other endeavors 
are a challenge to academic advisors. The problems occur when an 
institution or a coach allows this kind of thinking to go 
unaddressed or, at worst, reinforces or encourages it. Make no 
mistake however, exploitation is a two-way street, and many 
student-athletes are using colleges and universities merely as a 
means to other ends, some of which have nothing to do with 
education. 



The Problems 

There are many factors that contribute to the difficulties 
student-athletes face in balancing athletic participation and a 
serious attempt at a college education, included among these are* 

• A lack of sufficient time for some students 

• The heavy physical, psychological and time demands of athletics 

• Poor academic preparation for college 

• Unrealistic career expectations 

• Misplaced piorities by students, coaches and administrators 

• Lack of adequate academic support services by some colleges 

• Student lives that are too structured, with no emphasis on self- 
responsibility, decision-making skills or involvement in their 
own learning 

This is certainly not an all-inclusive list, but rather categories 
that summarize many different problem areas that are as diverse 
and complicated as any and all of the issues in higher education 
generally. 



Some Possible solutions 

While there is no one set of answers , or any easy answers to 
problems in intercollegiate athletics, the list below is offered 
for consideration as possibilities for restoring some of the 
balance between athletic participation and the academic 
enterprise. 



* Reduce the amount of practice time per day 

Many athletes are reported to spend six or more hours in a 
day on athletically related activities - including practice, film 
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viewing, classroom chalk talks , weight lifting and conditioning, 
team meetings, and many other time consuming concerns. This can 
pose problems for those students who have academic difficulty. 



» Limit the total number of hours of athletic involvement per week 

The well-documented amounts of time devoted to travel and 
practice are compounded by weekends or weekdays of game 
preparation that often consumes inordinate amounts of time. 



* Reduce the number of contents or length of season in some sports 

The problems vary fro* sport to sport, but basketball and 
baseball are two that come readily to mind. 



* Give students who lose a year of eligibility to "Proposition 48" 
the year back if they earn it 

If a student has made sufficient progress toward a degree aid 
can graduate in the next academic year, then the fourth year 
should be restored. This only seems fair, and it sends the right 
message to students* 



* Require all athletic departments to designate a certain fixed 
percentage of their budgets to academic support services 

Many institutions already do this, but others do not. Xf 
athletic programs make heavy demands on the time and abilities of 
students they ought to compensate for it by providing them with a 
means to attain academic goals* 



* The NCAA should review academic support services at individual 
institutions 

If they are serious about promoting academic success , the 
KCA? should make academic support services a mandatory part of the 
cofflfliance process and review what each school is doing to support 
and mcourage its athletes. 



* Require coaches to hold advanced degrees and be hired in a 
similar manner to faculty 

Many coaches could benefit from formal academic training in 
education, behavioral sciences, physical education or some other 
graduate program of study beyond what they received in their 
undergraduate degree. 
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* Grant coaches tenure after a certain period of tine. 

In order to deemphasice winning at any cost, to reinforce the 
concept of athletics as a part of education, to place a value on 
the teaching aspect of coaching beyond the "bottom line- of 
victories attained, coaches should be given the sane security 
afforded other faculty. 

While these suggestions do not address all the problems in 
college athletics, they do offer some ideas about how to resotre 
some equilibrium between the committment to athletic excellence 
and the academic efforts fend achievement of student-athletes . 



At the basis of all this lies a single point: the real 
solution to academic problems for student athletes in 
intercollegiate athletics centers around the integrity and ethical 
orientation of the institution itself, if the purpose of higher 
education is tc train leaders for our society and to inculcate in 
them the highest values that: we know, then we had better make the 
decisions ami take the necessary steps to do just that* Any 
efforts, conscious or otherwise, that detract from that mission or 
subvert the opportunity for young people to obtain the benefits of 
that purpose, cannot be tolerated. 

The coach is the single person who can take the 
responsibility for ensuring that this happens. The coach is in 
charge of the program and controls many of the variables that 
effect the student's life. The coach may be the major reason the 
student is at that particular institution in the first place, and 
can bring incalculable influence to bear on the student's 
behavior* Academic integrity must start and end with the coach. 

Freshman ineligibility is not the answer* Wj should not 
punish, restrict or limit the good students who can and will 
balance the demands of athletics and academic? just because of the 
misfortunes of some who perhaps should not have been in college in 
the first place. Rather* we should ensure that support services 
are in place to ^assist the "at-risk 11 students and build the 
opportunity for them to succeed as both student and athlete into 
the way we manage our athletic programs. 

Colleges mint assume the responsibility for educating their 
student-athletes and guit trying to blame the high schools on one 
hand, while continuing to admit marginal students on the other. 
As the comic: strip character Pogo so aptly stated "We have met the 
enemy and it is usi* Colleges must do their part to make sure no 
athlete sufiers an educational disadvantage because of their 
participation in intercollegiate athletics. If there are easy 
classes or academically suspect courses or majors in the 
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curriculum that many athletes take, then do away with them* I 
know of no coach or athletic director who approves curricular 
offerings. It is up to the faculty and academic administrator to 
monitor course quality. 

Graduation rates are an indicator, but only one indicator of 
the academic experiences of student-athletes at an institution. 
This "bottom- liBe* production type of mentality is not necessarily 
consistent with the all-too-human subjective field of education. 
I would hate to see graduation rates become part of the 
competitive picture. That could foster abuses that have not been 
thought of as yet. 

One major point that needs to be addressed, is that many of 
the problems identified for student athletes are not unique to 
that population. Many institutions, as a part of their mission, 
adsait academically marginal students. Students who are not 
athletes have unrealistic career expectations , misplaced 
priorities, poor time management skills, a lack of study skills 
and many other problems that seriously impact their ability to get 
the maximum benefits of their college experience or even earn a 
degree* Because of their nigh visibility, athletes are often held 
to a higher standard, scrutinised too closely or subjected to 
criteria that other students do not have to face. An athlete who 
fails to meet the a lnlmum criteria established for initial 
eligibility is labeled as a "prop 48 kid" and r'ist carry that 
stigma throughout their career, while athletes are different than 
other students, efforts should be made to ensure that they are not 
held accountable to different standards than other students or 
discriminated against merely by virtue of being a student-athlete. 

It is my sincere hope that the information that I have 
provided here provides insight and food for thought to those that 
will consider it. As mentioned previously, it is not an attempt 
to address all the problems of intercollegiate athletics, but 
rather to focus on a restoration of balance between athletics and 
academics from the perspective of the professionals who try to do 
that on a daily basis. Cue thing however is assured, only when 
college administrators and coaches assume responsibility for the 
ethical conduct of athletic programs, with the primary focus on 
the education and development of young men and women, will any of 
these problems ever be resolved. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. Dr. Milburn, are student ath- 
letes being discriminated against under the current situation? 

Dr. Milburn. To some extent, I think they are. Here's one exam- 
ple: If a young man fails to qualify under Proposition 48, the mini- 
mum entry level rules, that young man will be labeled a Prop 48 
kid for the rest of his career. 

I heard it during the tournament this past basketball tourna- 
ment season where students were referred to as Prop 48 kids over 
and over. That's a stigma that signals them out and something 
that they have to live with for the rest of their athletic career and 
perhaps even the rest of their lives. 

I can see it now when somebody dies, they are going to refer to 
him as a one time Prop 48 kid. 

Chairman Williams. Does a 5 1/2 month long NCAA basketball 
season discriminate against student athletes? 

Dr. Milburn. Yes, absolutely. It's too long. 

Chairman Williams. Mr. Hawkins, what about the length of 
season; do you think that's injurious to students who happen to 
also be college athletes? 

Dr. Hawkins. I think it's particulary injurious to students who 
are m their first year because there's so many other kinds of fac- 
tors that they have to take into consideration. 

Of course, the problem for me particularly is worrisome because 
the expansion on the college or university level then falls down on 
the shoulders of those of us in the high schools. 
A , We begin to have after school— the season begins to stretch out 
there. That s where we begin the problem of putting the athlete in 
jeopardy. 

Chairman Williams. Dr. Lapchick, I think with some assureness 
I can speak not only for myself as chairman of this subcommittee 
but also for the majority of this subcommittee in saying that we 
appreciate your additional remarks about the lack of minority 
coaches in colleges and universities. 

There is an obvious shame attached to that What's the reason 
for it? 

Dr. Lapchick. Well, I think what we see is that we have long 
held in the mythology of sports that sport is somehow a harbinger 
for change in society. When there are racial barriers in institutions 
all around the country, it's unrealistic to think that they wouldn't 
also exist in college sport 

What is surprising is with the tremendous number of athletes 
playing in college sport ^ho happen to be black, that they don't 
nave role models on those campuses which they compare to them- 
selves either as faculty members or in the athletic department 

We re talking about 1,165 head coaching jobs in Division I col- 
leges m the sports that blacks participate in most That is men's 
and women s basketball, football, track and field and baseball. Out 
of those 1,165 positions, this year 40 were held by black Americans. 
To me, this is a disgrace. 

At the assistant coaching level where we would think it might be 
a little easier for the colleges to appoint black assistant coaches, 
there are 4,000 positions in those sports and less than 200 accord- 
ing to the Black Coaches Association are held by black Americans. 
Both figures are far below what they are in professional sports. 
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Chairman Williams. There are, I suppose, many obvious reasons 
to have people from the various minorities within the United 
States working as recruiters, assistant coaches and coaches and 
teachers and professors, presidents of great universities. 

Among those reasons, though, is that an American must find a 
way to nil its important jobs. Shortly after the turn of the century, 
which isn't far away, we're going to nave to fill the many hundreds 
of thousands of jobs in this country. 

The demographers down at the Census Bureau and elsewhere 
have informed the Congress that of all the jobs that have to be 
filled, only 16 percent of them will be filled by native born white 
males. 

That means that we have to move much more dramatically than 
we have in the past in ensuring that minorities, women and, yes, 
immigrants are well educated and properly prepared to take their 
place in America's tomorrow, literally tomorrow, a dozen years 
away. 

We aren't doing that and we aren't going to do it with this 
number of black and other Americans that are now in critical posi- 
tions. There are many distinguished and qualified people, Ameri- 
cans, out there like Larry Hawkins and others who we need to tap 
if we're going to meet America's tomorrow. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thanks again, Mr. Chairman. Just a couple of ques- 
tions, one directed toward Dr. Lapchick. It's often been said that 
"fools rush in where angels fear to tread." So I'm going to tread on 
that kind of soil for just one question. 

Given the amount of money, as was pointed out earlier by Father 
Healy, the NCAA earns from the major revenue producing athletic 
programs and given the economic background many of the students 
who participate in these revenue producing sports, what is your re- 
action to the thought of paying some of these students for their 
contributions to the institutions; that is, paying them over what 
they receive in scholarship? What would be your reaction to that? 

Dr. Lapchick. I'd like to react on two levels. First, I think teat 
part of the problem of athletes taking illegal payments under the 
table, which has become so common on our campuses, is a net 
result of them not having access to living money and being able to 
have expense money that I think they deserve on the basis of the 
revenue that they are bringing into these colleges. 

Yet, at the same time, there are people— and I don't think this 
was your suggestion— -there are honest critics of sport who say that 
sport has become so hypocritical, why keep going with the hypocri- 
sy; let s just have the colleges hire players and perform for them 
rather than go through the educational process. 

For me, sports is one of the levers that we have for our young 
people that love to play sports to keep them in school, to keep 
them pursuing their academics. If that s the only way we might 
motivate them to stay in either high school or in college, then I 
would be very reluctant to offer them a job playing sports. 

I would much prefer them getting this expense money that I al- 
luded to first so they wouldn't have to cheat 

Mr. Haves. In other words, maybe some form of additional com- 
pensation. 
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Dr. Lafchick. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Some would at least shield them from the pressures 
they get to take additional monies to other undercover means; 
don t you think so? 

Dr. Lapchick. Exactly. 

Mr. Hates. Now, Dr. Hawkins, there has been a lot of controver- 
sy as you well know over the use of standardized testing, especially 
as it relates to making college students eligible to participate in the 
intercollegiate sports. 

Many people m end out of academia feel these tests to be cultur- 
ally and racially biased. What is your response to this issue? 

Dr. Hawkins. They may very well be culturally biased, but they 
do exist It's the coin of the realm and we must teach our young 
people to spend it So it seems to me that the job is not so much to 
argue the worthwhileness of the test as long as the people who are 
making the decision insist on it but to help our young people to 
prepare for it 

That's where I see the colleges and universities taking a hand in 
providing support and help for the young athletes who will move to 
eventually be prepared for this kind of work. 

If we can look at testing as simply one measure — and I think 
someone has said that the only measure might not be testing, but 
it is one measure and one piece that we have to get by— then we 
have to look at using all the resources in our schools to attack that 
problem. 

I think that a part of that attack should be the support— I think 
Dr. Lapchick has made the point that we have a whole corporate 
sports world that has the wherewithal to support this kind of activ- 
ity. It's not being done and it should be. 

Mr. Hayes. This may be directed to all three of you. What is the 
connection, if any, between the— I'm not clear on this— NCAA and 
the colleges and universities of these United States? 

Is there any control that a major university, I should say, can 
exercise over the performance of the NCAA in terms of the rules 
they set out? 

Dr. Milburn. Well, the NCAA is a voluntary association of all 
the colleges. 

Mr. Hayes. I know ostensibly; let's put it that way. 

Dr. Milburn. Right. Well, they all meet together in their annual 
conferences and basically vote, from what I understand, about a lot 
of legislation that most of them are not very familiar with. 

So that's how we come up with things like Proposition 42 where 
people, after the fact say oh, gee, I really didn't know what I was 
voting for. 

They meet in an annual conference and the discuss legislative 
proposals that are brought by different member institutions and 
vote and pass them one time a year. Occasionally, they will call a 
special session. Isn't that basically your understanding, Richard? 

Dr. Lapchick. Yes, it is. I think maybe more directly to what you 
might be looking for, I just finished a book with Dr. John Slaugh- 
ter who is the former chairman of the NCAA president's commis- 
sion. The books is on ethics and college sport 

Dr. Slaughter wrote a chapter on the presidential responsibility. 
He said very painfully that he ponded for months the theme for 
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his chapter was going to be where did we lose control; where did 
the presidents lose control of what is going on with their athletic 
departments. 

He finally concluded that we never had control in the first place. 
We can see this when the momentum shifted from the NCAA 
president's commission in New Orleans in 1985 when the death 
penalty was put in place, when it looked like there was going to be 
a whole momentum for reform unfolding before us to the Dallas 
Convention of the NCAA president's commission two years later 
when the presidents were overwhelmingly defeated by their own 
athletic directors. 

How you explain that to the general public, but don't the a thletic 
directors work for the presidents becomes a little inconceivable. It's 
a system fairly much out of control I think. 

Dr. Hawkins. At the point where we speak about the NCAA in 
the sense of your question as I understand it, I chink the control 
has to come from another arena altogether. We have to look at the 
people that do business with the NCAA. 

I think we have to l>x)k at the people who provide the raw mate- 
rial that they use. Proposition 48 was put together with the col- 
leges in making a decision without talking to any institution or 
any group that deals with high school or elementary school stu- 
dents. 

The brunt of Proposition 48 is the kind of work we have to do. 
Sonya, one of my players, I have to spend a good deal of time 
making sure that she is prepared wo go on to Division I to play vol- 
leyball, which she will and which I did. 

I had no say in Proposition 48, Of course, Proposal 42 I am not 
really dear how that came to the table. The only way that we're 
going to have an opportunity to talk straight across the board and 
to bring the NCAA into a reasonable arena of discussion is for the 
colleges and the universities, the presidents, to take the stands that 
they take; then for them to open up their communications with 
high schools and their representative organizations and groups and 
elementary schools and their representative organizations and 
groups. That's just not done. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I know what 
the red light means. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you, Charlie. It means time out. Mr. 
Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. Concentrating on the legislation that really is 
before this subcommittee tins time, I heard testimony here this 
evening, or this morning or whenever it is— I guess it's this morn- 
ing still— that indicated that some of you had some problems with 
the graduation rates being released to the individuals who were ap- 
plying to the academic institutions. 



What are the reasons for that? 
Dr. Milburn. Well, if you— in my view, if individual institutions 
are required to publicize what their graduation rates are, having 
been in this business for about seven or eight years and talking 
with people across the country, I sort of have a feeling that there 
will be some pressures brought to bear to ensure that student ath- 
letes go into academic majors or that degree programs are created 
where people can have success and then graduate. 
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I guess I would question some of the academic rigor and some of 
the intellectual honesty that might go into creating some of these 
programs merely to create artificial graduation rates so that then 
people will look like they are graduating a lot of their students 
when, in effect, they may not really be educating them or giving 
them a traditional college experience. I'm suspicious by nature 
anyway. 

Dr. Lapchick. I would much rather see us competing over grad- 
uation rates than competing as to who makes the 64 teams that 
make the NCAA tournament One of the things that the legisla- 
tion, I believe, calls for is a specific breakdown of sexual reporting, 
racial reporting as well as the majors that those students take at 
those colleges. 

So the information would be there lr black and white if we knew 
that they were taking bogus majors. I think an incoming seven- 
teen-year-old student who is being recruited from around the coun- 
try has to know what that university has delivered in the past so 
that he or increasingly she can make an intelligent decision with 
their parents as to what school they would go to. 

I want to emphasize that I would much rather see us competing 
for graduation rates than some other things. 

Dr. Milburn. I'm not personally opposed to reporting graduation 
rates except that I do think there are some problems inherent 
Again, as I indicated in my remarks, graduation rates are one 
factor and there needs to be some other factors such as what are 
the support services available at a given university. 
t ^ e , re « *5 8Csdemic counselling program like we have at the 
Louisville? Are there people that are hired, tutors available, study 
halls, those kinds of things. Are those kinds of things in place to 
support the effort of a student? 

I*t's just not look at graduation rate at the end, but let's look at 
a whole wide range of other support services and options. 

Mr. Perkins. I m interested in what you're talking about because 
it strikes me that the legislation as it stands right now is moving 
in a positive direction. Certainly, there may be other factors we 
have to look at 

Fni interested in knowing what legitimate opposition there 
would be to legislation that indicates that the information should 
available, as you say, so you can pick on graduation. 
Dr. Milburn. Chancellor Massengale referred to privacy con- 
cerns of—in some sports, for example 

. Mr. Perkina Privacy concerns, I can see some legitimacy, par- 
ticularly in the small programs like basketball where you only 
have (so many graduating per year. There could be some, but I 
think you have to balance that again against the entire situation. 
Dr. Milburn. Right. 
Mr. Perkins. Any other remarks? 

Dr. Hawkins. Just tins particular comment once more. I make 
the point that it's positive for the high school to have information. 
I think that s a part of this proposed bill; that the information has 
to be shared in the high school Is that correct? I think that is cor- 
rect 

It seems to me that there's where the value is to the degree that 
we can grist the information in the high school so we can send stu- 
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dents into colleges and universities prepared not just to know the 
graduation rates but to understand the kind of comments that Mr. 
Ruble made here just a little bit ago, to understand that those 
things have— to the degree that we can do that 

We can curtail a good deal of these kinds of flagrant violations 
that we spend so much time reading about in the media and can 
see sport as it truly is which is a reasonable activity for young 
people to participate in. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much for your comments. I'm 
going to refrain from any further questions, Mr. Chairman. You 
have the balance of my time. 

Chairman Williams. We want to thank the members of this final 
panel as well as all the people that have in kind to come before us 
these past two days of hearings and share their good counsel with 
us. 

I'm impressed that there was near unanimity of concern about 
continuing down the same path with the same processes now in 
effect with regard to student athletes. We heard about enormous 
sums of money that are generated by big time student athletic 
events. 

That does not fall on deaf ears with this committee because we 
find that we are having great difficulty appropriating enough stu- 
dent assistance to even keep up with inflation during this past 
decade. 

At the beginning of the decade, a Pell grant paid for half of the 
college costs that that student was likely to face. Today, a Pell 
grant pays for closer to a fourth of the college costs. 

Yet, we have heard from several witnesses. There is a huge 
amount of money available perhaps for use by the schools and 
their academic programs being generated by athletics; for the most 
part, not being shared through the academic programs of the 
schools. That's, I think, caught the attention of the members of this 
committee. 

Finally, this committee recognizes, and I think has traditionally 
recognized that higher education is a fragile thing. The Federal 
Government has stepped very, very cautiously when it comes to 
faying to influence or adjust the processes of America's system of 
higher education, far and away the world's best, no question about 
that. 

. w e want to continue that caution as we approach student athlet- 
ics. The NCAA seems to be moving, perhaps in January, toward a 
requirement that their schools provide the kind of information that 
we re considering in this legislation. 

It might, I would say for the record and to the members of this 
committee, behoove the committee to inform the American college 
community and the NCAA that we will watch their action with in- 
terest ana perhaps schedule a subcommittee markup on this legis- 
lation the week following the NCAA meeting; not as a threat but 
rather as an encouragement and as a way of informing the higher 
education community and those interested in student athletics that 
this committee does continue to move cautiously and carefully not 
wanting to inappropriately intervene in higher education but, 
nonetheless, being responsive to the public which, I think after two 
days of hearings now, has expressed itself through those of you 
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who worked most closely with this matter as being genuinely con- 
cerned about the current condition of student athletics as they 
affect the academic life of America's students in colleges and uni- 

„ 0 ^jf 1 ;/r e very much appreciate ypu being with us and helping 
us f Wrth this very difficult issue. This hearing is adjourned. 

!AJ!?I? upo , n ' a * U . :J j? a . m - tne subcommittee was adjourned.] 
I Additional material submitted for the record follows ] 
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REPORT ON BLACK ATHLETES IN AMERICA FORUM 
SUBMITTED TO HOUSE POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 



in what many described as an "event of historic impact," 
nearly two dozen of the moat important and influential people in 
the sports world net April 7, 1999 9 to discuss the status and 
condition of the black athlete. 

Out of the Black A .hie tea in America Forum* Implications for 
the 21st Century , came a series of recommendations aimed at 
improving the environment and future of black athletes* The 
forum, held at the University of the District of Columbia, is 
slated to become an annual event. 

"The forum is necessary," explained Lee A. McElroy, athletic 
director at UDC, "because we need to stop reacting to sensitive 
issues affecting the black athlete and start acting on them - 
take a stand and think about long-term solutions. He have to 
candidly address sensitive issues for the benefit v,f black 
athletes and all athletes." 

McElroy added that he expected the forum to "produce 
initiatives that impact the immediate and iong~t*rm future of not 
only college athletes but also the specific instance of the black 
athlete*" 

The forum agenda featured a veritable "Mho's Mho" in 
athletics, including Richard E« Lapchick, director of the Center 
for the Study of Sport in Society at Northeastern University t 
Harvey M, Schiller, commissioner of the Southeastern Conference; 
Gayle Hopkins, assistant athletic director at the University of 
Arisonaj John R. Cerdy, National Collegiate Athletic Association 
legislative at.sistantf and Kenneth A. Free, commissioner of the 
Mid-Eastern Athletic Conference, one of only two black-college 
athletics conferences in Division I, the NCAA's top competitive 
division. 

Also on the agenda were Jan Kemp, who works with 
developmental studies at the University of Georgia; David 
Cornwall , assistant counsel and di recto » of equal employment for 
the National Football League* James Brown of CBS Sports i and 
Harry Edwards, the renowned sports sociologist from the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

The featured speaker at the forma was Arthur Ashe, the 
former tennis player who has gained renewed fame for his 
definitive three-volume edition on the black athlete entitled: A 
Hard Road to Glory, a History of the African-American Athlete. 
Written over a sis-year period using exhaustive research, Ashe's 
work is a milestone in blacV social and cultural life* 

The forum came at a time when college sports was in an 
uproar over Proposition 42* the controversial NCAA rule adopted 
in January that would prevent Division X institutions from 
providing athletic aid to freshman athletes who fall short of 
minimum academic standards. 

The rule* scheduled to go into effect next January, led 
Georgetown University basketball coach John Thompson to boycott 
two basketball games this season, claiming denial of athletic aid 
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frf^K^s' ^ el3f l£5 eCt black athletes. In the wake of 
^, P f?lf?!' ! he . l * C 5 ft a * reed to Propose a M r«toriu> en changes 
in academic standards for freshmen athletes. g 

. .J^ c f dealc9 in college sports was one of five topics discussed 

ins^inr«;t W -Se^« y 'r in "I «S 
swTOst that -thl«»i« -1; Georgetown, Notre Dames and krisonas 
suggest tnat athletics and academics can co-exist in a wav that 
can be substantive for the athlete. Ho need to develop model 
programs and a mechanism to reform those programs in treble - 
. <***i°V rarrell, president of Sports'perspectives 

L^T 1 ^ 1 ! athletes advocacy organisation that ee-produced 
the forum in conjunction with the University of the District of 
Columbia, added that the forum mas important because of the 
promise that sports offer even thoughthe reality is that the 
E*^L*5£ Ut ! Stand9 ? chanci of becoming a doctor or 

sports, achieving life-long career opportunities in 

h . M Jf p "'J a " a "icrocosm of society, no better, no worse," 
IddresseS bec-u^ e t Se» ial probK T tnat P la * ue need (o be 

Sen KiST2E\f? htl?*'?^ 0 ' 3 ^ blaCk community at a time 
corounity." afford to lose the contribution* of that 

. „ Farreil added that the promise of sports must be kept alive 
bit -It «Lr^ I . t T tely 18 ° fte ° the only fearn blalhs chase, 
free of r^i*!^ 6 ** T*!* ln iRtG 9'"v «"d sincerity and 
«rf«?t-t^ r iS !i d if C0 5 d that allows for the blatent 
exploitation of the black athlete. 

in Al ^i y ^ b * li fr* £ hat i£ c * n deal with racial problems 

P S^' Mrf* 0 *" aCk , tn « 8M » problems elsewhere in society." 
„. "Si- 1^2 after Wowing the whistle on Georgia for failure 
to properly educate athletes and subsequently rehired after suino 

.Stent!" y ' ^"^ th8t there 18 hQpe tot **» «Slw2 „ a 9 

t^ "" U "^ d the story of a Georgia athlete who told her 
that the moment he started showing athletic ability as a 
U°?f 9 "? r '. h * P« ^ a "dummy class,- a position be still 
Inou^iTr^ even 

Thera i8 , to ° control over who gets in and 

who takes what courses. lAthlatesj have to be free and insist on 

themselves" the ri,nt ' tU " "* ^^"00 doing it °" 

Mary Harris, a performance counselor at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, agreed, sayino it is "nor°s*ina too 
tfatnLfic* I"nj et « s > «nat it takes £0 be successful nit oily 
in athletics but in academics too. r 

"The reason I believe the student athlete can make it is »v 
tenacious attitude toward human spirit. When we givTft our all 
we do our best. We need to develop «odel programs that create 
self esteem, that show t athletes J as capable students'" 
(,..,? that the black community also needs to involve 

Itself in new ways to meet specific cultural and emotional needs 
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that support learning. 

Schiller, whose conference sponsored controversial 
Proposition 42, called the forum a beginning of dialogue on black 
athletes and the issues facing the*** He admitted there was little 
debate and little opposition to Proposition 42 when adopted in 
January* 

Be explained that Proposition 42, as well as its companion, 
Proposition 48, which set the rules for freshman eligibility, are 
at best a band-aid approach to solving a problem whose root is at 
the secondary and elementary school level. "We have to change 
the reward system for coaches and teachers. When they reward 
students, the best in the class, there is often only one winner 
and 50 losers and that isn't right .* 

He urged that colleges forge better communication between 
elementary and secondary schools so that Proposition 42 won't be 
necessary. 

Schiller also said the NCAA needs to reinstitute the ability 
of institutions "to award financial aid without regard to 
athletic ability.* 

John Gerdy, who called himself a * product of the system, * 
having played college basketball plus spent time in the 
Continental Basketball Association, admitted that there had been 
little discussion before Proposition 42 was adopted, but changes 
is NCAA rules will help to spur advance debate in the future. 

One change is an expansion of the NCAA legislative calender, 
he said, which will give the NCAA membership more time to submit 
and review legislation* Also, a legislative review committee was 
established in January to look closely at pending legislation and 
examine it closely* with an eye toward fairness to everyone 
involved • 

Gerdy also reminded the audience that Proposition 48 and 
Propsition 42 apply to initial eligibility. "Khat do you do once 
they get there? he said. Sati factory progress rules put athletes 
on a five-year graduation course, while they only have four years 
of eligibility. 

■The crime is not who you admit," Gerdy said, "but what you 
do once you admit them.* 

David Goslin, president of the American institutes for 
Research, explained the survey his company conducted for the HCAA 
on the college experience of the black athlete. 

The survey developed out of a study of 4,000 students at 42 
Divisic Z institutions, including athletes, students with other 
extracurricular activities and students with no extracurricular 
activities. 

"In general, the black athlete from large institutions is 
relatively poorly prepared for college,* Goslin said, adding that 
despite that, the black athlete has high expectations to graduate 
and play professional sports. "For many of them, that is 
unrealistic, leading to disappointment," he said. 

The study also showed that black athletes feel a sense of 
isolation, bringing to question athletic housing, Goslin said. 

He added that support services for athletes "need to do 
better in understanding the demands athletes face. The data 
suggests a real problem and things need to be done to address 
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those problems . " 

Lois Tartarian, wife of University of Nevada at Las Vegas 
basketball coach Jerry Tarkanian and a neater of the Las Vegas 
school board, added some interesting comments and suggestions at 
the forum. 

She challenged Propositions 48 and 42 as simply ways to make 
it appear that "criticism about sports in colleges is being net 
and changes made," adding that there is too much money involved 
to see those changes cone easily* 

She called for rigid adherence to admission and progress 
standards and said that colleges should not add roadblocks to the 
paths of academic progress for athletes, such as putting then in 
classes that doa f t lead to a degree. 

She also suggested the the KCAA spend some of the millions 
of dollars it makes each year on its men's basketball tournament 
on academic support for athletes m 

Lapchick, who has done extensive research on the black 
athlete, complained about the creation of internships to 
supposedly train blacks for coaching or administrative positions, 
saying that there are plenty of jobs available at high schorls 
and colleges; they just aren v t being filled by blacks. 

Be said that in the major college sports - football, 
basketball, track and field, and baseball, there are 1,102 
coaching jobs; only 47 are held by blacks. Of the 6,000 assistant 
coaching jobs at major colleges (excluding historically black 
institutions), less than 400 are held by blacks., and there are 
less that 30 assistant or associate athletic directors. 

He added that where blacks are being hired, it is usually to 
"recruit black athletes or keep them under tabs. That has to be 
expanded {to include other opportunities]." 

Lapchick said the media also has to become rnort sensitive to 
the portrayal of the black athlete, who too often is singled out 
for physical excellence as opposed to intellectual excellence. 
Sports information directors, in particular, "have to be 
sensitive so other images axe portrayed," he said. 

He lamented that presidents and chancellors have never 
really been in control of athletic departments, allowing that 
control to remain exclusively with athletic directors. 
"(Presidents and chancellors must develop a procedure to regain 
control so that athletic directors can no longer control the 
destiny of student athletes, black and white.* 

Lapchick also recommended that colleges expand opportunities 
for athletes who complete their eligibility to return to complete 
their degrees. 

Cayle Hopkins, assistant athletic director at the University 
of Arizona, attacked standardised tests as part of minimum 
academic standards for eligibility, pointing out that blacks, on 
average, score 200 points lower on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
than their white counterparts. Add in the demands of being a high 
school athlete, and you can expect SAT scores to be even lower 
for some olacks, Hopkins said. 

'These scores can determine your life, where you go [to 
college] and can determine if you are perceived to be equal," he 
said. "I have a problem with equity of the test, a problem with it 
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measuring what it is intended to sea sure. 

"A rule is wrong if it self-inherits out a race of people.* 
Be urged colleges to develop other criteria for predicting 
success in college, taking more into account the complete four- 
year high school history of an athlete - 

He added that once an athlete is in college, 'don't expect 
the college or university to take care of you. you are 
accountable for your own stuff. Once you are there, demand, ask 
why. Don't say latter that you were cheated or exploited or used 
when other people are taking advantage of college." 

Arthur Ashe, in an eloquent and impassioned speech , also 
called for changes in dealing with the black athlete. 

Ashe, an outspoken proponent of Proposition 42 , remembered 
that he didn't like being thought of as an exception* "I paid my 
way and expect other to do the same, • he said* "If you don't 
measure up, than you don't collect the rewards. You should not 
ask to be an exception, but try harder next year." 

He added that schools that produce first-rate athletes can 
use the same skills to produce people who will graduate from 
college. 

Ashe pointed out another symptom of how sports have failed 
the black athlete. He cited a recent NCAA study that showed that 
while only 4 percent of the student body at Division I 
institutions Is black, 37 percent of the football players and 6? 
percent of the basketball players are black, "so clearly, we pay 
for the nation's fun and games on a Saturday afternoon." 

But up to 80 percent of those black athletes never graduate, 
Ashe said, adding that 44 percent of the black football and 
basketball players at white institutions seriously expect to play 
professionally, compared to only 20 percent of their white 
counterparts. 

"There is a serious omission of what has been stressed to 
those kids between the time their athletic skills have been 
identified and the time they reach their senior years in high 
school," he said, again underlying his support for Propositions 
42 and 48. 

"Too many athletes from the eighth or ninth grades slide by 
academically," Ashe said. 

Bu Harry Edwards took exception to Ashe's hypothesis, 
saying, "These student athletes get less from what they do than 
any other students on campus." He discounted the idea of 
"achievement through education and hard work," explaining, "the 
options are very few in communities that X describe. We're not 
talking about the black middle class. The black middle class is 
not ignorant enough, nor narrow enough to allow their kids to 
spend that much time in sports. Our gladiators are being produced 
inordinately by t|je black underclass." 

Ashe agreed that the black athlete is being brainwashed into 
accepting that "sports are the only way to the American dream," 
saying that other career paths must be established for would-be 
Michae*. Jo r dsns. 

" *; we do not stop it soon, the black athlete in the 21st 
Cent;xry will continue to epitomise the dumb- jock syndrome." 

That, Ashe said, would be a sad legacy to the memories of 
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such legend* as Jackie Robinson, Joe Louis and Eddie Robinson. 

Otter panels at the forum included a discussion of the black 
professional athlete, the role of the aedia and improving 
opportunities for blacks in sports. 

Videotapes of the forma are available from Sports 
Perspectives international. For additional information, contact 
SPI at P.O. Boa 3064, Washington, D.C., 20010. Or call (202) 745- 
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Good day, ladies and gentlemen. My name is Jake Crouthamel 
and I am Director of Athletics at Syracuse University. I have 
held this position for eleven (11] years and have been involved 
with collegiate athletics and athletes all my adult life. I am 
Pleased to have the opportunity to present my views on the 
legislation proposed by S.580 and H.R. 1454, "The student Athlete 
Right to Know Act". 

While i applaud the concern for student athletes as 
expressed by Senators Bradley and Kennedy and Representatives 
Towns and McMillen, respectively, in the proposed legislation, I 
nevertheless find this legislation misguided, intrusive, and 
potentially more dangerous than the problem it seeks to attack. 
For this reason, I vigorously oppose "The student Athlete Right 
to Know Act". 

My position, and also that of Syracuse University, is that 
any potential student, including the student athlete, has the 
"right to know", which should mean the right to request and 
receive information about graduation rates at an institution. 
Indeed, for the prospective student athlete, information should 
be available by sport, by gender, by race, by comparison with 
scholarship and non- scholarship athletes, etc. At Syracuse 
University, such information is presented annually to the 
Athletic Policy Board, the Senate Committee on Athletes, and, 
through oral summary, to the entire University Senate. A report 
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Page Two 

utilizing these data is regularly Bent to the NCAA on the one 
form presently required of all member institutions. The 
statistics are available at Syracuse university. 

T *e, at Syracuse University, affirm the position that all 
prospective students, including student athletes, should be aware 
ot the educational commitments of the institution made to all 
students, including *he student athlete. However, it would be 
naive to assume that *his information could be appropriately 
provided by graduation rates or statistics alona. Syracuse 
University's graduation rate is as good or better than the 
national average, so our interest is not in suppressing data* My 
concern is that individuals recognise the potential for the abuse 
of denuded statistics which has been so graphically demonstrated 
time and again. Misuse of SAT scores in isolation is a case in 
point. Rather than seeking simple graduation r? v 2s, prospective 
students and their families should be asking such questions as: 
Are there summer "bridge" programs available to ease the 
transition from high school to university? Is tutorial 
assistance available? Are there gateway courses and Honors 
programs available? What supportive services and career 
counseling are available? And surely, there may be otter 
questions* To focus on statistics alone could so bias the 
students and their families that they would be led to simplistic, 
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rather than informed, judgments. Indeed, each institution by 
itself, and without government regulation, is best equipped to 
provide such information to potential students. 

1 believe that the proposed legislation it. unnecessary to 
the extent that the information requested therein is presently 
made available on request by many institutions. Also, the NCAA 
itself is presently proposing to expand upon its 1986 
legislation, requiring every member institution to report, 
confidentially, to the NCAA each year its graduation rate, in the 
direction of a more comprehensive report on a form common to all 
institutions. Our position is that the process of supplying the 
information requested by this legislation to the prospective 
student is simple, one that should not be regulated by 
government. indeed, providing the information to the federal 
government is a dangerous precedent and could portend its control 
over intercollegiate athletics in the future. This result would 
be far more onerous that the problem addressed by the bills under 
consideration. 

Further, I contend that, to the extent that any legislation 
is proposed which creates a student -right to know", such 
legislation must not discriminate between or among segments of 
the student body. It is, in our judgment, totally inappropriate 
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Vage Four 

to require that student athletes be given information that is not 
provided to other potential students based solely on the fact 
that they are athletes. It is nothing less than irresponsible to 
require that an institution confirm to the Secretary of Education 
that one portion of the incoming student body had its 
institutional report discussed by the student f s secondary school 
guidance counselor or principal while other entering students 
have never seen these reports, such an action would be plainly 
discriminating &nd should be rejected. 

Finally f and while this may seem a minor point, it is not, 
how does one define "graduation rates"? Should tfcey be 
calculated over a four (4) or five (5) year period? What ibout 
the transfer student ami the walk-on student? These are only a 
few special, but not rare, situations; many others exist. Is it 
really to be assumed that every institution reporting will make 
these calculations in tt><* same way or that the public will lor 
should) read them in the same way? Clearly, more thought should 
be given to this point, for if no objection on any other ground 
existed, this one should suffice to defeat this 1 lislation. 

ThanX you for the opportunity to present my perspective on 
this proposed legislation* 
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